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CHAPTER XXVILI. 


SKETCH OF THE DUTIES OF TUE NAVAL COMMAND« 
ER-EN-CHIEF ON THE SOUTH AMERICAN S'tAs 
TION, BEFORE THE APPOINTMENT OF CONSULS. 


Tite nature of the service on the coast of South 
America, is so little known to the public, that a 
slivht sketch of its general features may, perhaps, 
be read with interest; and it will serve to place 
the delicate nature of our situation in a more dis- 
tinct point of view. 

Owing to the unacknowledged political existence 
of the South American governments, they were for 
some time diplomatically neglected by European 
nations ; Great, Britain, at least, had no Ambassa- 
dor there, nor Consuls, nor indeed any public au- 
thorities whatever, until towards the end of 1823. 
But as the commerce of those countries, upon be- 
ing freed from the Spanish yoke, immediately bee 
came considerable, and was rapidly increasing; and 
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as many British merchants were resident there, 
and much commercial capital was floating about, it 
became necessary that some protection should be 
afforded to those interests, and a watchful eye kept 
over the proceedings of States which, though still 
in their infancy, were nevertheless respectable from 
their wealth and extent. | 

As it had always been usual to station men-of- 
war wherever commerce was in activity, there was 
nothing novel, or calculated to excite jealousy, in 
our having a squadron in South America, The 
duties of this squadron became important in pro- 
portion as the new States, feeling their growing 
strength, were inclined to give trouble, either by 
oppressive commercial Jaws, or by interfering 
with the personal liberty, and sometimes by de- 
taining the ships, of our countrymen. Many of 
the countries of which we are speaking were then, 
it must be recollected, in g# state of war. Some 
of their ports were blockaded, and every source of 
jealousy and distrust let loose. Others had more 
than one government—and the consequent confu- 
sion was greatly augmented by the eagerness of 
commercial speculation, which led many indivi- 
duals to despise all prudence, and _all local regula- 
tions, in order, at every hazard, to force their 
trade ; this was naturally followed by seizures, con- 
fiscations, and a long train of appeals. The go- 
vernments, too, were often ignorant of what was 
customary; apd were generally obstinate in pro- 
portion to their ignorance. Not unfrequently they 
were right—and our own countrymen were not 
always easily defended. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the greatest temper and judgment, and the 
nicest discretion, were necessary. 
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It is scarcely possible, without entering into long 
details, to afford a just conception of the effective 
manner in which these complicated duties were con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Hardy, Commodore and 
Commander-in-chief. 

It will be easily understood’ why services of this 
nature are not suited to strike the public eye in a 
Gazette ; but it is certainly to be lamented, that the 
successful exercise of such qualities should be con- 
fined to the knowledge of a few officers whom acci- 
dent had placed within its view, and be utterly un- 
known to the public, and to the body of the naval 
service, to whom the example is of so much conse- 
quence. These things are the more worthy of re- 
mark, from their requiring an exertion of powers 
very different from those which it has heretofore 
been almost the exclusive duty of officers to cherish.’ 
It is pleasing also to see that patient forbearance and 
conciliatory kindness may, at times, prove quite as’ 
useful to the public service, as the more energetic’ 
qualities of enterprise and action. 

In South America, indeed, where we were at 
peace, any show of violence must have been mischie- 
vous to the British interests, and could have accom- 
plished nothing. Yet there was no want of provo- 
cation ; for injustice was often committed, and the 
national honour, it might seem, sometimes threaten- 
ed; and although there could not for a moment be 
a question, that these things required adequate re- 
dress, yet there was no ordinary skill and dexterity’ 
displayed in seeking. and obtaining it, so as always 
to leave things better for us than they were before.: 
These cases were scarcely ever alike, so that expe-' 
rience did little mere than teach the truth and so- 
lidity of the principles by which our conduct was 

A2 
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directed to be regulated. Had we always had right 


on our side,—that. is, had the commercial trans- 
actions which it became our duty to protect al- 
ways been pure, and the displeasure of the go- 
vernments always unjust, the service would have 
been easier; but it sometimes happened other.- 
wise, Many prizes, or rather detentions, were 
made by the Patriot squadrons, on the strongly 
supported plea of having Spanish property on board | 
——British sailors reported that they had been for- 
cibly detained, and made to fight against the allies 
of their country —Masters aud supercargoes of 
ships complained that they had been plundered on 
the high seas, under the form of local usage and 
the exaction of regular duties— Englishmen repre- 
sented themselves as being unjustly imprisoned— 
each party charged us with favouring their oppo. 
nents—the crews of ships, taking advantage of the 
ae state of confusion, mutinied, and refused to 
o their duty :—in short, all was out of order ; 
nothing was flowing in its natural course ; every- 
thing being under the guidance of men whose pas- 
sions were at their height ; and whose mirds were 
in such a frame, that they interpreted whatever 
occurred in the worst language it would bear. 
This total dislocation of society was not confined 
to a single port, or a single state, but extended, 
more or less, ever the whole Continent, threaten- 
ing all social order and personal security, as well 
as destruction to the great mass of commerce, which, 
notwithstanding the forbidding aspect of affairs, was | 
always ready to flow in at every casual opensiig, in 
apite of prudence and experience. 
At a time when very few, if any other man, saw 
his way clearly through this dark and troubled pro- 
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spect, Sir Thomas Hardy appears never to have 
faltered, or been at a loss; and this confidence, as 
he sought on every occasion to impress on the 
minds of his officers, consisted principally in. their 
keeping themselves pure and disinterested, and in 
avoiding all share in what was going on—in main- 
taining themselves, above all things, free from po- 
litical party-spirit on every hand; and whatever 
apparent provocation might arise, never considering 
the disrespect intentional, unless it were obvious ; 
being slow, in short, to take offence, national or 
personal, unless it could not be mistaken ; and re- 
collecting, in every consequent explanation, that a 
voluntary acknowledgment, however trifling, was 
always better than any extent of apology that was 
compulsory. When decision and firmness, how- 
ever, became necessary, as they sometimes did, the 
different new governments and their servants speed- 
ily learnt that nobody could be more immovably 
resolute than Sir Thomas Hardy. Yet the sen- 
timent of respect and personal esteem which his 
private habits and public conduct had inspired, not 
only amongst the Spaniards and the native powers, 
but amongst the strangers, who, from motives of 
gain, had sought that country, was of a far kind- 
lier nature ; and in all probability it was essential- 
ly owing to this circumstance, that his influence be- 
came so commanding and extensive. He was trust« 
ed implicitly everywhere, and enjoyed in a wonder 
ful degree the confidence and hearty good-will of 
all parties, however opposed to one another. His 
advice, which was never obtruded, was never sus- 
pected; and a thousand bitter disputes were at 
once settled amicably, by a mere word of his, and 
to the advantage of all concerned, instead of being 
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driven into what are called national questions, to- 
Jast. for years, and Jead to no useful end. When 
this respect and confidence had ence become fully 
established, everything went on so smoothly uncer 
his vigilant auspices, that it was those only who 
chanced to be placed near this strange scene of po- 
litical violence who could perceive “the exte nt, or 
appreciate the miportance, of the public good which 
he was silently dispensing—as, in a well-steered 
ship, a stranger is unconcious how much he owes 
to the silent operation of the holm, or how much 
merit belongs to the hand wiuch, unseen, guides 
the motions of the whole. It is on this account 
that I say so much on services, which, unlike this 
officer's former exploits in war, do not speak for- 
themselves, but which are nevertheless in the high- 
est degree entitled to public gratitude, aid certain- 
Jy are most worthy of professional imitation.* 


* This notice was first printed in Marshall’s Naval Bio. 
graphy, a work of great merit 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
CHILI. 


PART OF GUASCO—VILLAGE OF ASIENTO—COPPER 
MINE=—-BEAUTY OF THE WOMEN. 


On Monday the 19th of November, we sailed 
from Coquimbo for Guasco, another port from 
which the produce of the mines is exported. We 
anchored at two o'clock on the 20th of November, 
and in about an hour afterwards were mounted, and 
on our way toa village called the Asiento, or seat 
of the mines. It lies about five leagues from the 
sea, on the left bank of a stream of snow water, 
which, though not large, is sufficient to give full 
verdure to the flat bottom of the valley through 
which it flows, and to place it in agreeable contrast 
to the rest of the country, which is a sandy desert 
in every direction. 

Within the space of one month, we had now wit- 
nessed all the different degrees of fertility and de- 
solation. At Conception, in the South of Chili, the 
eye is delighted with the richest and most luxuriant 
rh at Valparaiso, which lies between one and 
two hundred miles farther north, the hills are poor- 
ly clad with a erie: brushwood, and a faint at- 
tempt at grass, the ground looking everywhere 
Gee ed eee come oe this brush- 
wood is gone, and nothing left to supply its place 
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but a wretched sort of prickly-pear bush, and a 
scanty sprinkhny of wiry grass: at Guasco, four de- 
erees nearer the Equator, there 1s not a trace of 
vegetation to be seen, all the hills and plains being 
eovered with bare sand, excepting where the little 
solitary stream of water, caused by the melting of 
the siow amongst the Andes, gives animation to 
the channel, which conducts it to the sea. The 
respective latitudes of these places are 37°, 33°, 
30°, and 28° south, and I f-ar that no degree of 
civilization or industry ean ever ameliorate the de- 
solation of the arid portion ot this coast. Beyond 
a certam Jatitade no rain ever falls, and as no 
streams of any magnitude flow from the Andes to 
the west, the desart must remain for ever unculti- 
vated, 

The village of Asiento is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the river, with gardens and trees be- 
tween the houses and the stream, and shady walks 
reaching froin the doors to the water. We were 
kindly received by a gentleman connected in the 
mining business with our Coquimbo host, who ac- 
compamed us op this excursion. 

As our time was short, we proceeded immedi- 
ately to see the operation of smelting the copper- 
‘ore, im the rade manner of the country. On co- 
ming to the river, we found it unusually swollen, 
owing to a thaw in the upper country: the guide 
hesitateds for some time, as to the possibility of 
crossing, till one of the officers of the ship, follow- 
ed,by the rest of the party, cut the matter short 
‘by plunging in; and although we were all drifted 
a considerable way dewn, we at Jength reached 
the opposite bank, soundly ducked, but in safety. 

The Chihan smelting-furnace resembles a small 
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lime-kiln, covered at top with a sort of dome, open 
‘on one side, and terminating ina chinmey. ‘Lhe 
copper-ore being broken into pieces of the size of 
a walnut, is placed in layers alternately with fire- 
wood, till the whole is filled up to the open space. 
The wood being kindled, a steady blast is intro- 
duced beneath from two pairs of bellows, worked 
by cranks, attached to the axis of a water-wheel, 
of a slight construction, which, instead of being fit- 
ted with buckets, is encireled with a series of pro- 
jecting boards, shaped ike spoons, upon which the 
water, falling in a perpendicular stream, is made 
to play. The melted ore is allowed to run out at 
a hole in the Jower part of the furnace, closed up 
by clay during the smelting, end afterwards open- 
ed in the usual w ay, by forcing in a heavy iron 
bar. The metal, which, at ‘lic first operation, 
comes out in a very in upure state, is thrown into 
water while hot, and then scraped by iron imstru- 
ments to remove the slags and dross. It is next 
melted in the refining furnace, and drawn off mto 
moulds about twenty inches long, twelve wide, and 
three or four thick. In this state it is exported. 
We forded the river again with still more dith- 
‘culty, as it had risen considerably in the interval, 
and, after getting fairly across, paid a visit to a fa- 
mily, who had assembled before their door to 
watch our dangerous navigation. It is a pleasant 
fashion in these countries, ‘that a stranger may en- 
ter any house, at any hour, and always be sure of 
a welcome reception. On the present occasion, 
our visit was peculiarly well bestowed, as it afford-— 
ed the- people an opportunity of a nearer view of 
the strangers, whom they seldom saw, and who, 
we found, were ebjects of no small cuwriusity.: 
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wherever we went, indeed, we were accompanied 
by a train of wondering children ; and, on passing 
along the streets, all the doors and windows were 
filled with gaping heads. We were the last people 
in the world to object to being thus made shows 
of; particularly as it afforded us in return an op- 
portunity of seeing all the inhabitants. The women 
were much fairer in complexion than the natives 
of the other parts of Chili; and it may be here re- 
marked, that we did not find the depth of colour in 
the skin so much dependen upon latitude and 
temperature as it is usually srpposed to be. The 
men at Guasco are a fine race, well made, and ge- 
nerally handsome ; with graceful, and rather gentle 
manners. Most of the women we saw, both in fi- 
gure and countenance, were handsome ; indeed, wé 
scarcely met with one, out of many hundreds, who 
had not something pleasing either in look or person; 
and what is more rare in hot countries, this re- 
mark extends to elderly women. Although consi- 
derably fairer than any South Americans we had 
yet seen, the natives of Guasco were all character- 
ised by the dark eye and long black hair of their 
Spanish ancestors. 

Immediately after breakfast, next morning, a 
party was formed to explore a copper mine in the 
neighbourhood. We had to wind by tiresome 
sandy paths up a steep hill, at the top of which we 
were met by one of the workmen, who led us to 
the mouth of a mine called La Gloria. The,open- 
ing was not more than six feet across, and, as the 
descent was very crooked, we were soon obliged to 
light candles, one of which each person carried in 
a forked stick. The mine was so steep, and the roof 
‘wo low, that it was difficult, and sometimes danger- 
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otis, to proceed ; but by persevering, we reached 
the bottom, at the depth of a hundred and fifty 
feet from the surface. The whole rock, forming 
the mountain, seemed to be impregnated with 
copper; some strata, however, and, occasionally, 
quartz veins, which crossed the strata, were so much 
richer than others, that it had become worth the 
miner's while to incur the expense of its carriage 
from the top of the hill, whence the ore has been 
scooped out with great labour, rather than work 
the more accessible, but poorer rocks which lie 
lower down. As the workmen, therefore, had fol- 
lowed the rich veins in all their windings, the 
shafts were very tortuous, and branched off to the 
right and left wherever the ore was to be found. 
We observed that every crevice or rent in the 
rock, of whatever size, was invariably coated with 
crystals of calcareous spar, or of quartz, but fre- 
quently metallic: when the light was thrown into 
these clefts, it gave them a brilliant appearance, 
like frost-work. The copper-ore was richest in 
the quartz veins, but it was found frequently un- 
connected with them, and combined, in various 
degrees, with other substances. Having made a 
careful collection of specimens, we returned to 
the Asiento, or village of Guasco. | 

Our fair hostess had in our absence made up a 
party to visit the Conway, as I had requested her 
to do, on hearing her say, that no one in the Asi- 
-ento had been on board of a man-of-war : most of 
them, in fact, had never been afloat, and some had 
never even seen a ship in their lives. I gave them 
dinner on board, and showed them over the sbip, 
with which they expressed themselves much grati- 
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fied ; but none of them evinced that childish kind 
of surprise, which people a little, and but a little, 
acquainted with a subject, are more apt to betray, 
than those totally ignorant. 

The Spaniards, in all things excepting politics, 
are a deliberate people, and, as their descendants 
partake of the same cautious spirit, it is not easy, 
at any time, to excite them to the expression of 
strong emotion. Being somewhat piqued, therr- 
fore, that my friends were so little roused by the 
novel wonders ef a man-of-war, [ Jaid a plan for 
surprising them, which succeeded completely. Af- 
ter dinner, the party landed, and scattered them- 
selves about in greups on the sunny face of a rock, 
fronting the ship. It was quite calm, and the water 
was so smooth, that, although the whole Pacific 
was open to the west, there was not the least 
swell; and only a little scarcely audible nipple 
broke at our feet. I had given orders that, at a 
certain hour, about which a breeze from the land 
might be expected, tlie sails should be set. Ac- 
cordingly, at the appointed time, a shrill whistle 
was heard: this attracted the attention of my Chi- 
lian friends to the ship, lying within three hundred 
yards of the beach. In the next instant, the sail- 
ors were seen flying out upon the yards to loose 
the sails. ‘The ladies, who had never before wit- 
nessed such a sight, gave an involuntary scream of 
terror, lest the seamen should fall ; while the gen- 
tlemen shouted with delight apd surprise, to wit- 
ness their dexterity. 

Our adieux were most pathetic, although our 
acquaintance had subsisted not quite thirty hours, 
aud as we sailed away, we could observe through 
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our glasses that the ladies remained seated on the 
rocks, like so many deserted Didos, waving their 
handkerchiefs to us till the night closed in, and we 
lust sight of one another in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


COPIAPO ANCHORAGE—EARTHQU AKE OF 1819——crTy 
DESTROYED—OLD MONK IN T.iE MIDST OF HI8 
RUINED CONVENT. 


WE had some difficulty next day in findmg the 
harbour of Copiapé, which was not distinctly laid 
down in the plans in our possession. On coming 
near it, a dangerous line of reefs was discovered, 
of which no books nor charts made any mention. 
This circumstance determined me to have the 
whole bay trigonometrically surveyed, and carefully 
sounded. As soon, therefore, as the ship was an- 
chored, I sent one of the midshipmen, Mr Henry 
Foster, an excellent surveyor, on this service. But 
as it was soon discovered, that two days would be 
barely sufficient to accomplish this indispensable 
work, I determined to employ the inter val in visit~ 
ing the town of Copiapé, lying eighteen leagues in 
the interior. 

The gentleman just mentioned has since been 
promoted tothe rank’of lieutenant, and accompa- 
nied Captain Parry, on his late voyage in 1824, and 
1825, as assistant-surveyor. It gives me great 
pleasure to have a public opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the talents and knowledge of this Fiaing 
young officer, 
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The first thing which arrested our attention, af- 
ter anchoring, was a curious yole, or large brown 
stack on the beach, apparently of hewn stones. 
After we had in vain examined it through onr 
glasses, our Coquimbo friend explained to us that 
it was a quantity of copper, the cargo of a ship he 
had ordered to eall ina few days. He was well 
pleased to find his agents had so panctually attend- 
ed to his directions, especially as they had no idea 
of his intending to visit the coast. Presently we 
saw aman riding alone the edee of the cliff above 
the beach on which the copper was placed, and on 
sending a boat for him, he proved to be the person 
in char ge of the copper, much delighted that his 
employer had found lim at. his post. He was in- 
stantly despatched into the country to get horses 
for our journey next day. 

Early on the 23d of November we set off for 
Co raps. Besides the never-failing motive of cu- 
riosity to see this place, merely because it was new, 
we felt most anxious to witness the effects of the 
great earthquake of April 1819; and, if our time 
would permit, to visit the silver mines in the moun- 
tains near the town. Our party consisted of three 
passengers from Coquimbo, and three of the ofticers 
of the Conway, including myself. The first part of 
the road lay along a hard level surface, chiefly 
rock, at some places covered with a thin soil. We 
then entered a broad valley, the sides of which 
were formed entirely of water-worn stones and gra- 
vel, covered by a stratum or crust several yards 
thick, of arock composed entirely of pieces of bro- 
ken shells, stretching, as far as we could discover, 
over the whole country bordering on the sea. ‘T he 

valley was three or four miles across, and bere 
BQ 
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every appearance of having been, at some former 
period, the channel of a mighty river, now shrunk 
into a scanty rivulet, flowing almost unseen 
amonyst dwarf willows, stunted shrubs, and long 
rank grass. The soil was completely covered, at 
every part of the valley, by a layer, several inches 
thick, of a white powder, since ascertained, by 
analysis, to be sulphate of soda, or glauber ealts. 
It looked like snow on the ground, an appearance 
it still retained even when mide into roads, and 
beat down. The dust thrown up by the horses’ 
feet almost choked us, and the day being dread- 
fully hot, our thirst became excessive, so that we 
hailed with delight the sight of a stream; but, alas, 
the water proved to be brine, being contaminated 
by passing through the salt soil. 

The country, except where the stream stole 
sluggishly along, was quite a desart; but to our sur- 
prise, we felt none of that fatigue and depression of 
spirits, which, in a peculiar ‘degr ee, had affeéted 
every one, when travelling at other places across 
utterly barren and level wastes. The agreeable 
distinction between the present and other journeys 
across sandy countries was remarked by several of 
the party. We sought to account for it by the 
iabanitever of having constantly in view, though 

a great distance, several of the beautiful and 
Cae ing ridges of the Andes. The horizon, in the 
east and north, and partially in the south, was 
bounded by this lofty chain of mountains, which 
rose one above another with such an endless va- 
riety of outline, that the eye was never tired of 
contemplating them ; and although they were as 
barren as the country we were riding through, the 
different shades of the air-tints, caused by the dif- 
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ferent heights and great distances of these moun- 
tains, gave a mixture of softness and sublimity to 
the landscape to which no language can do justice 
in expression. 

At the distance of forty miles from the port, we 
came to the farm-house of Ramadilla, where the 
obliging proprietor entreated us to alight, while his 
people prepared fresh horses and mules, for the re- 
mainder of the journey to Copiapd, still four or five 
leagues off. Shortly after remounting, everything 
wore a new and more pleasing aspect ; for, from 
the moment of entering the Ramadilla grounds, 
cultivation and pasture, and abundance of verdure, 
were seen on all sides. The cause of this change 
was another little streamlet, the water, however, 
of which was fresh, gladdening everything through 
which it passed. We are, in general, so much ac- 
_customed to see what is called spontaneous vege- 
tation, that we forget the obligation which the soil 
jies under to moisture ; but in a country without 
either rain or dew, the case is different, and where- 
ever a stream is found, the debt is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

By the time the sun had set, we became com- 
pletely bewildered amongst the Lower Andes, and, 
but for the guide, must soon have lost ourselves. 
When it became dark, we were left in that myse 
terious, and rather pleasing state of uncertainty, 
which belongs peculiarly to night-travelling, in a 
country totally new. 

At Copiapé, our party were kindly received by 
a most intelligent and gentlemanly person, a native 
of the Island of Chiloe, on the south coast of Chili, 

We rose early next morning, impaticnt to see the 
effects of the earthquake, which over night, indeed, 
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had been partly visible by candic-lieht, for the house 
we were in, the ouly one jn this part of the town 
which had not been thrown down, was cracked and 
twisted in the most extraordinary manner. It was 
built of weed, plastered over, and the main up- 
rights having been thrust deep into the ground, the 
heaving of the earth had wrenched the parts of the 
building asunder, and without demolishing it alto- 
gether, had givenit the torn appearance which it still 
retained. In the Plaza, every house except this sin- 
gle one and a small chapel, wes completely de- 
stroyed. ‘The walls had tumbled in all directions, 
some inwards, some outwards, presenting a scene 
singvlarly ruinous andimelancholy. It was obvious 
ata glance, that this was the work not of years, 
but of a cause at once general and rapid, in its ef 
fects. Ina chmate such as this, without rain, the 
footsteps of time fall so very lightly, that it is pro- 
bable these ruins were much in the same state as 
on the day when they were cast down, two years 
and a half before, and will remain in the same state 
for many years to come. ‘The walls being from 
three to four feet thick, none of them ahove ‘twelve 
feet high, and built of large flat sun-dried bricks, 
were calculated, it might have been supposed, to 
withstand the shocks even of an ear thquake ; yet, 
notwithstanding their strength, they seem to have 
been toppled down hike so many castles of cards. 
The little chapel above-mentioned was built by the 
Jesuits, who had bolstered it up with a set of 
monstrons buttresses, occupying an area consider- 

ably greater than the chapel itself; which, never- 

theless, was so twisted about, that the roof had 
fallen in, and the walls were cracked in all direc- 
tions. Some houses had been so shaken, that not 
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a brick retained its original place, yet the walls 
were standing, though with a most ghost-like ap- 
pearance ; and at such an angle, that, in passing, 
Wwe were not quite free from apprehension of their 
falling upon us; indeed, there was hardly a single 
wall which was not sloping over more or less. In 
some places the buttresses were shaken down and 
gone, but the shattered wall was left standing; and 
in many cases the wall and its supporter had been 
torn apart from each other, and were inclined in 
opposite directions. The great church, called La 
Merced, fell on the 4th of April 1819, one day 
after the earthquake began, and seven days before 
the great shock which completely destroyed the 
town. Its side walls, and part of one end, were 
Jeft standing in a dislocated and inclined state, and 
rent from top to bottom; but what was curious, 
the buttresses, which appear to have been broad 
and substantial ones, were almost all thrown down, 
One of them, however, which still remained, was 
fairly wrenched apart from the building it had been 
intended to support, the wall touching it at the 
ground, but standing a yard and a half from it at 
the top. It appears, therefore, as ought ta have 
been anticipated by the architects of Copiapé, that 
these supports contribute nothing to the stability 
of a wall opposed to the shaking of an earthquake : 
their real use is to resist a lateral thrust outwards, 
not to act against a vibratory motion of the ground 
on which they stand. In a situation such as this, 
constantly exposed to these visitations, the houses 
ought to be constructed on the principle of a ship, 
with timber firmly bolted together, and as little as 
pessible connected with the ground, If this were 
attended to, there need never be the least danger ; 
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for at the worst it is not to be supposed that the 
notion of the earth can amount in degree to that 
of the waves of the sea., Instead of adopting some 
such principle, however, the Copiapénians, by fol- 
lowing blindly the rules of architecture in undis- 
turbed situations, exert themselves solely in ma- 
king deep foundations, massy walls, and ponder- 
ous “buttresses, devices all adapted, in my opinion, : 
to co-operate with the earthquake in the quick 
work of destruction. In poimt of fact, the only 
houses that had stood the shocks were those built 
of the lightest materials, and ceanected in the most 
superficial manner with the ground. All the rest, 
with deep foundations and thick walls, being ri- 
vetted as it were to the surface, were exposed to 
the fall violence of its movements. 

While we were viewing the church of La Mer- 
ced, one of the holy Fathers of the ruined esta- 
blishment came into the court, and pointed out the 
various circumstances, describing how each had 
happened. He himself was not a bad appendage 
to the ruin, being nearly as much shattered gs his 
church ; a connexion probably not quite accident- 
al; for the wealth and consequence of the priests 
had fled when their slirine was destroyed; and this 
worn-out old man was the only remaining monk 
‘who chose to abide by the ruins of the edifice, 
which had sheltered and enriched him for half a 
century. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


VISIT TO A SILVER MINE—SURTERRANEAN POOL OF 
WATER-—-RELATIVE VALUE OF COPPER, SILVER, 
AND GOLD MINES——GOLD MILL—PFPARTHER NO- 
TICES OF THE VARTINQUAKE—INCH SASING TERROR 
WHICH THIS VFHENOMENON INSYDPIRES ON THE 
MINDS OF PERSONS FREQUENTLY EXPOSED TO 1TS 
INFLUENCE, 


AFTER breakfast we set out to explore a silver 
mine, amongst the hills at some distance, on the 
western side of the town. On reaching the height 
of four or five hundred perpendicular feet above the 
bottom of the valley, and turning round to look at 
the ruins we had left, the general effect of the earth- 
quake was more distinctly marked than when view- 
ed from below. Each house had formerly a garden 
attached to it, surrounded by tall cypresses, many 
of which were drooping over the ruins, or leaning 
against one another: but not a house was now to 
be seen, although the situation of the streets, and 
quadras or divisions of the town, were distinctly 
pointed out by the lines of rubbish. It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that an extensive district of the 
town. called the Chimba, had suffered comparative- 
ly nothing, though not a mile and a half from this 
ecene of devastation. Some of the houses at the 
outskirts of the town were also still standing ; 
which led us to conclude that the shock had been 
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limited in its operation, by a line of no great 
breadth. Possibly there may have been a vast rent, 
or rather a crack in the earth; and the ground on 
one side of it may have been put into violent mo- 
tion, while that on the other side, not being within 
reach of the same disturbing cause, may have re- 
mained at rest. | 
Our road, which lay along the bottom of a ra- 
vine, soon carried us beyond the valley, where no- 
thing was to be seen but the vast sea of sandy 
‘mountains composing the county. On reaching the 
summit of the pass, we had thy: satisfaction to find 
ourselves on a spot which commanded a free view 
on both sides to a great distance ; but the ground, 
in every direction, was utterly desart. Our guide 
took us first across a sandy plain, and then along 
the sharp ridges of several hills, till he fairly bewil- 
dered us amongst the mountains ; and every trace 
was lost of the entrance into this wild labyrinth. 
At length he led us, by a high, narrow neck of 
land, to a solitary hill, in the middle of a plain, 
round which the roed turned in a spiral manner, 
till it reathed the mouth of La Santa Clara, a sil- 
ver mine. Here we dismounted, and prepared for 
the descent, by taking off our coats and hats, and 
roviding ourselves with candles. As the mine was 
inclined to the horizon, at an angle of about twenty- 
five degrees, and its roof, at some places, not above 
three feet high, it was both difficult and disagree- 
able to proceed. The seam, which originally con« 
tained the silver, had been wrought to a great ex- 
tent, so that there was left a wide space between 
two strata of the rock. The surface, fortunately, 
was irregular, but so worn by the miners’ feet, when 
bearing their load upwards, and so mucli polished 
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by their sliding down again, that we found it no 
easy matter to avoid slipping at once from the top 
tc the bottom. The guide had excited our curiosity 
by the account of a lake, which, he said, lay at the 
bottom of one of the great workings ; but in search- 
ing for it, he mistook his way, and followed a wrong 
course, and no lake was found to repay our la- 
bour. As he was still confident, however, and de- 
clared the next trial would be more successful, we 
consented to renew the search. After ascending 
for about a hundred and fifty paces, we went down 
a second shaft, the inclination of which was so 
great, as to make the adventure rather more hazar- 
dous than the first. At length, after innumerable 
windings and turnings, when nearly exhausted with 
the heat, which was excessive, we reached a little 
cave, or nook, excavated in the solid rock, with a 
little mysterious-looking lake in the middle. We 
tasted the water, which was intensely salt and acrid, 
but had unfortunately provided no means of carry- 
ing away any of it. A gentleman at Copiapd, who 
said he had examined it, told us afterwards that it 
contained antimony, sulphur, arsenic, and soda, in 
solution, besides a little copper and silver. I can- 
not pretend to answer for the accuracy of this ana- 
Jysis. The margin of the lake was fringed with 
crystals of salt ; the roof and sides also of the cave 
sparkled with spangles sublimed from the liquid. 
very crevice and cavity in the rock, of which there 
were great numbers, was lined with nests of crys- 
tals of quartz and calcareous spar. 7 
The silver in this mine is mostly in union with 
limestone ; but much rich ore is also found in quartz 
veins traversing the strata. The miners were not 
at work, but we examined the spots where they 
VOL, III. € 
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thad been recently quarrying, and broke specimens 
from many different parts. There is no machinery 
of any sort in these mines; and all the ore, when 
wrought, is carried to the open air on the backs of 
labourers. Gunpowder, indeed, is used to blast the 
rock ; but, with this exception, the whole business 
of the mine is conducted by manual labour alone. 
After the ore reaches the surface, mules are em- 
ployed to carry it to the valley of Copiapé, where 
it is extricated from the ore e‘ther by amalgama+ 
tion or by smelting, according t» circumstances. 

By counting the number of paces, and consider- 
ing the inclination of the shaft, it was calculated, 
that we had descended in this mine two hundred 
and eighty-five perpendicular feet. It was reckoned 
one of the richest in the neighbourhood, until its 
depth became so great, that the expense of raising 
the ore to the surface overbalanced its value when 
brought there, and made it more profitable to work 
poarer ores of more easy access. It is said there is 
an intention of running a horizontal shaft from the 
side of the mountain into the mine, at the level of 
the lake, in order to save the upward carriage ; but 
it is questionable if there be yet spirit enough in the 
country for such an undertaking. There is no say- 
ing, indeed, what British capital and enterprise, 
aided by machinery, may effect, especially as there 
are but few silver mines wrought at present in 
Chili; and the returns might therefore be conside- 
rable. 

After dinner, on our return to the town, we sal- 
ied forth to take another survey of the ruins, which 
we never tired of looking at ; for scarcely any two 
of the houses were shaken down exactly in the 
same manner: but it was no less interesting to 
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mark the effect of the earthquake ou the minds of 
the inhabitants. Many of the most wealthy and 
industrious had removed to other quarters ; some 
from apprehension of a recurrence of the evil, and 
some from the natural effect of the destruction of 
property, which, for a long time, seemed likely to 
paralyse active exertion. One very serious conse- 
quence of the earthquake has been the diminution 
in the only stream of water by which the town is 
supplied, and to this cause we must ascribe great 
part of the emigration. As the population decrea- 
sed, many rich mines were of course abandoned. 

_ But such, fortunately, is the tendency of man to 
trustrather to his chance of future good fortune, than 
to be influenced by experience, however fatal, that 
the people were busily engaged in rebuilding their 
houses, and again working their mines, as if nothing 
had happened. Copiapo has been destroyed about 
once every twenty-three years ; the latest well-au- 
thenticated periods of these catastrophes being 
1773, 1796, and 1819. 

In the course of our walk, we discovered near 
the stream a grove of trees, in the centre of which 
stood a neatly-built cottage, surrounded by farm- 
offices, and garden, with everything in the most rural 
style, and in the centre of all, a gold mill, which, 
though characteristic enough of Copiapd, certainly 
looked somewhat out of place, in a court-yard. 
This establishment belonged to a man who had 
been making a handsome fortune by a copper mine, 
till, unfortunately for the proprietor, it gradually 
degenerated into a mine of gold: from that moment 
the tide of his fortune turned, and ever since has 
been on the ebb. This, which at first looks a little 
paradoxical, is precisely what might be expected. 
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The scarcity of gold, the uncertainty of its extent 
in any given situation, and the consequent great 
cost of production, are the circumstances which, 
while they give it so high an exchangeable value, 
render mining speculations in gold, invariably ha- 
zardous. On the other hand, copper exists in great 
plenty, and is easily wrought. In these countries, 
therefore, it has become a common saying, that a 
diligent man who works a copper mine is sure to 
gain ; that he who opens one of silver may either 
gain or lose; but that if the mina be of gold, he 
will certainly be ruined. 

The gold mill which we examined, consisted of 
an upright shaft, or spindle, the lower end of which 
was fixed to a horizontal water-wheel, working in a 
sunken water-course ; this gave a rotatory motion 
to the spindle, which passed through the centre of 
a large circular trough on the ground. In this 
trough a millstone was carried round upon its edge, 
on a horizontal axis projecting from the spindle. 
Small pieces of the ore were thrown into the trough, 
which was kept full of water by a constant small 
stream ; and when the machine was put in motion, 
the stone went rapidly round, crushing and grinding 
the ore under the water. — 

As soon as the whole has been reduced, by this 
process of trituration, to a fine mud, quicksilver is 
added, and by its union with the detached particles 
of gold, an amalgam is formed. This process is 
said to be quickened by the agitation of the water, 
and the friction of the millstone. The water is al- 
lowed to trickle off by a nick cut in the edge of 
the trough, and is received in long wooden chan- 
nels, covered with eoarse cloth, the folds and ire- 
gular parts of which catch any stray portions of. 
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xeril, or of the amalgam, which the agitation of the 
water may have thrown out of the trough. When 
all the gold is supposed to be combined with the 
quicksilver, the water is removed, and the amal- 
gam being exposed to heat in vessels adapted to 
the purpose, the quicksilver is distilled off, and the 
gold remains behind in a pure state. 

After passing a considerable time at the gold 
mill, we strolled along the face of the hills, which 
are indented in many places by copper mines, or 
rather quarries, for the rock is here so rich m ores 
of that metal, that it is broken from the surface, 
and smelted at once. 

It was interesting to notice how constantly the 
earthquake occupied all people’s thoughts at this 
place, however much they might seem to be en- 
grossed by other objects. In the early part of the 
evening, an English gentleman, resident at Copia- 
p6, invited me to visit a family of his acquaint- 
ance living in the undestroyed suburb, called the 
Chimba. Though almost worn out with the day's 
work, I was tempted to go, by the promise of be- 
ing presented to the handsomest young woman in 
Chili, We had come here, it is true, with our 
thoughts full of mines, desarts, and eartliquakes ; : 
or, if we had originally any thoughts of mixing 
with society, the desolate appearance of the town 
had chased them away: nevertheless, we could 
not refuse to visit a lady with such pretensions. 
We found her very pretty and agreeable ; but what 
entertained us particularly was her vehement de- 
sire to have a wider field for the display of her 
eharms, which, to do the secluded beauty no more 
than justice, were of a very high order, even in 
this land of. fascination. ‘The accounts she had 
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heard from others of the fashionable world of San- 
tiago, and of Coguimbo, had so completely turned 
_ her head, that earthquakes had ceased to make the 
usual impression. “ I see,” cried she, “ other peo- 
ple running out of their houses, full of terror, beat- 
ing their breasts and imploring mercy; and de- 
cency, of course, obliges me to do the same; but 
I feel no alarm—my thoughts are all at Coquimbo, 
How can my uncle be so unkind as not to repeat 
his invitation !” We consoled the pretty damsel as 
well as we could, and as she had spoken of earth- 
quakes, asked her if there had been one lately ? 
“ No,” she answered, “ not for some time—lI real- 
ly do not think I have felt one myself for three 
days—somebody said there was one last night, but 
I knew nothing of it—I am tired of these earth- 
quakes—and would never think of them again if I 
were once at dear Coquimbo !” 

On putting the same question to another person 
present, he said, they had not experienced one since 
April ; meaning, as I discovered, April 1819, two 
years and a half before ; not conceiving we could 
possibly take any interest in such petty shocks as 
would not demolish a town. An old man in com- 
pany, however, seeing that we had been misunder- 
stood, explained that it was a long time since they 
had felt a shock of any consequence; and upon 
our pressing him closely to say what he considered 
a long time, replied, at least a month. 

On returning to the town we were pratified by 
meeting two agreeable and intelligent men, whom 
our considerate host had invited to meet us. They 
were most willing to exchange their local informa- 
tion for our news about the rest of the world, with 
which they appeared to have extremely little in- 
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tercourse. We soon engaged them in conversation 
about the great earthquake. It began, they said, 
between eight and nine in the morning of the 3d 
of April 1819, and continued with gentle shocka 
during that day and the next. At four in the af- 
ternoon of the 4th, there came a violent shock, 
which produced a waving or rolling motion in the 
ground, like that of a ship at sea, which lasted for 
two minutes. In every instance these shocks were 
preceded by a loud rolling noise, compared by one 
person to the echo of thunder amongst the hills 
and by another to the roar of a subterranean tor- 
rent, carrying along an enormous mass of rocks and 
stones. Every person spoke of this sound with an 
expression of the greatest horror. One of the gen- 
tlemen said, it was “ Espantoso!” (frightful.) “Yes,” 
added the other, shuddering at the recollection, 
*« horroroso |” 

Something peculiar in the shocks of the 4th of 
April had excited more than ordinary fear in the 
minds of the inhebitants, and, at a particular mo- 
ment, no one could tell distinctly why, they all 
rushed in a body to the great church called La 
Merced. Our informant happened to be standing 
near this church at the time, and thinking, from 
appearances, it would probably soon fall, called out 
loudly to the people not to enter, but rather to 
bring the images into the streets, where their in- 
tercession would prove equally efficacious. Fortu- 
nately, the prior of the church, who was just en-_ 
tering the porch, saw the value of this advice, and 
seconded it by his authority ; ordering the people to 
remain without, and desiring those who had already 
eritered to bring the images instantly into the street. 
The last man had scarcely crossed the thresheld 
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with an image of San Antonio on his shoulders, 
when a shock came, which, in the twinkling of an 
eye, shook down the entire roof and one end of 
the church, leaving it in the state already described. 
Had not the people been thus judiciously detained. 
in the open air by our friend’s presence of mind, 
almost the whole population of Copiapé must have 
perished. 

One is apt, on such occasions, when attended 
with disastrous consequences, to blame the folly 
and imprudence of people exposec’ to sudden dan- 
ger. But it ought to be remembered, that by far 
the greater part of mankind are not trained to ha- 
bits of quick decision and presence of mind ; and, 
in fact, have practically little need of any such dis- 
cipline, as occasions of danger and difficulty are 
rare. When accidents, however, arise, and our 
safety depends entirely upon prompt and vigorous 
measures, this defect in mental training becomes 
very conspicuous, and often proves fatal. The 
course to be followed is, in most cases, extremely 
simple, and all that is wanted, is the habit of view- 
ing danger with composure, and learning that it is 
most securely encountered by steadiness. 

After the fall of La Merced, and their providen- 
tial escape, the inhabitants fled to the neighbour- 
ing hills, leavmg only one or two fool-hardy people 
who chose to remain. Amongst these was a Ger- 
man, who, as he told me himself, divided his time 
in the-Plaza between taking notes of the various 
passing phenomena, and drinking drams of aguar- 
diente, the spirits of the country. Slight shocks 
occasionally succeeded that on the 4th, but it was 
not till the 11th of April, seven days after the fall 
of the church, that the formidable tremor occurred, 
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which, in an instant, laid the whole town in ruins. 
It was accompanied as usual by a subterranean 
sound, which, though at first of a low tone, gra- 
dually swelled to a clear and dreadful loudness, of 
which no one, I observed, even at this distance of 
time, could speak without an involuntary shudder. 

After the first great shock, which levelled the 
town, the ground continued in motion for seven 
minutes, sometimes rising and falling, but more 
frequently vibrating backwards and forwards with 
great rapidity ; it then became still for some mi- 
nutes, then oscillated again, and so on, without 
longer intermission than a quarter of an hour at 
any one time, for several days. The earthquake 
then abated a little; the intervals became longer, 
and the shocks not quite so violent: but it was 
not till six months afterwards that it could be said 
to be entirely over; for the earth during that pe- 
riod was never long steady, and the frightful noises 
from beneath constantly portended fresh calamities, 

While listening to these interesting descriptions, 
we were much struck with the occasional intro- 
duction of minute characteristic circumstances, 
which, however trivial in themselves, served to 
stamp the authenticity of the whole. One of the 
party, for instance, was describing the effect of a 
severe shock, which, he said, happened at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. ‘ Oh no,” said another, 
‘it was later, I assure you.”—‘ Indeed it was 
not,” answered the first ; ‘don’t you remember we 
were playing at bowls at the time, and when the 
sound was heard I stopped playing, and you called 
out to me to look what o'clock it was; I took out 
my watch, and told you it was past four ?” Upon 
another occasion, our host said, “I was just going. 
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to look what the hour was, at which one of those 
sounds was first heard, when my attention was di- 
verted from the watch by a hideous scream of ter- 
ror from a person near me. He was such a little 
insignificant wretch, that I had not conceived so 
loud a yell could possibly have come from his puny 
body ; and so we all forgot the shock in quizzing 
this little manikin,” (hombrecito.) “ Nevertheless,” 
added he, gravely, “ although I am not a man to 
cry out and play the fool on such occasions, like 
my |jttle friend, yet I do fairl own that these 
earthquakes are very awful th:ags; and, indeed, 
must be felt, to be understood in their true extent. 
Before you hear the sound,” he continued, “ or, at 
least, are fully conscious of hearing it, you are 
made sensible, I do not well know how, that some- 
thing uncommon is going to happen: everything 
seems to change colour ; your thoughts are chain- 
ed immovably down; the whole world appears to 
be in dtsorder ; all nature looks different from what 
it was wont to do; you feel quite subdued and 
overwhelmed by some invisible power, beyond hu- 
man contro] or comprehension. Then comes the 
horrible sound, distinctly heard ; and, immediately, 
the solid earth is all in motion, waving to and fro, 
like the surface of the sea. Depend upon it, sir, a 
severe earthquake is enough to shake the firmest 
mind. Custom enables a man of sense to restrain 
the expression of his alarm; but no custom can 
teach any one to witness such earthquakes with- 
out the deepest emotion of terror.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MINING SYSTEM OF CHILI“EFe 
FECT OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE PRICES OF 
GOODS--DITAILS OF A MINING SPECULATION=-= 
FALLACIES RESPECTING THE PROFITS OF SUCH 
ENTERPRISES™ADVANTAGES OF UNRESTRICTED 
COMMERCE. | 


NotTWITHSTANDING the severe fatigues of the 
day before, our party was up and bustling about 
by half past five in the morning, making prepara- 
tions to return to the Port. Our obliging host ae- 
companied us for some leagues, and then returned 
to his mines and his earthquakes, while we hurried 
on, to make the most of the coolness of the morm- 
ing. In these countries, the day always breaks 
with a delicious freshness, which the traveller soon 
learns to appreciate ; for even where there is no 
dew to moisten the ground, the air is always plea- 
sant at this hour, and the long shadows of the east- 
ern hills which stretch across the valleys, not only 
protect him, for atime, from the intense heat, but 
shield him from the universal glare, which, in the 
middle of the day, is so intolerable. 

On reaching the ship, we found Mr Foster's 
survey just completed, and at sunset weighed, and 
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steered along the coast with a gentle breeze from 
the southward. 

The following account of the mining system in 
Chili is principally derived from a gentleman long 
resident in the heart of that particular part of the 
country ; and as we had many other sources of in- 
formation to fill up and check his statement, its 
general accuracy may, I think, be depended upon. 

Copper, silver, and gold, are produced from the 
mines in the district we had just visited ; the least 
valuable of these metals being: the staple commo- 
dity of the country. There ave many hundreds of 
copper mines wrought in Chili; but not more than 
one of gold for fifty of copper; and probably not 
above one of silver for fifteen of copper. 

The average produce of copper in one year has 
lately risen to more than sixty thousand quintals, 
of one hundred Spanish pounds each. The great- 
est part of this goes to Calcutta, a small quantity 
to China, and the rest to the United States, and to 
Europe. 

The annual export of silver may be stated at 
twenty thousand marcs, at eight dollars per marc ; 
but this quantity has varied considerably of late 
years. Of gold, it is difficult to speak accurately, 
~ but its export is certainly very trifling, and of late 
thas been falling off, in consequence of the mining 
capital finding more advantageous employment in 
working copper. 

This subject is rendered more than commonly 
interesting at this moment, from its affording some 
valuable examples of the practical operation of free 
trade. Three important commercial advantages 
have taken place, in consequence of the removal 
of restrictions, and other reforms consequent upon 
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the revolution. The enlargement of the market 
caused by opening a trade with all the world ;— 
the increased price of copper caused by fair com- 
petition ;—and the diminution in the cost of its 
production, owing to the fall in the price of every 
article used in the mines. 

To place this in a striking point of view, I sub- 
join a table of the prices before and after the Re- 
volution :— 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF PRICES. 


-s Former Prices|Prices in 1821, 
ARTICLES. | sx in Dollars. | in Dollars. 














Ones per quintal, of 100 Spanish 


mi ° ° * . . 6} to7 12 to 13 
Steel do. . . . . 50 16 
Tron do. . 25 $ 


* Wheat per fancea of 150 Ibs. 5 2 
* Beans 6 


* Jerked fiver sper quinta). of 100 Ibs. 10 7 to 7} 
ba sara or soft fat, per botica of 
§0 ib se e s e 8 6 to 64 


* Wine and spirits 2° 
Fine cloth, per yard ° 
* Coarse cloth, perdo.  . 


. - | No change as {yet (1821) 
- r 23 12 


5 . 
Printed cotton goods, do. 18 to 24 resls |2} to 3 reals 


Velveteens, - do ; i - | 26 reals 2 do 
Crockery, percrate .  . .  . {330 40 
pe emste, é - ‘ i e 1500 100 
Glass, ee eee 2000 100 


The articles marked with an asterisk are used 
in the mines. 

The money price of labour in the mines had not 
yet risen, but it is evident that it must rise as the 
country improves in civilization, and as more ca- 
pital is employed in bringing new mines into work ; 
and, in the meantime, the comforts of the labour~ 
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ers have been materially increased by the diminu- 
tion in the price of food, and all articles of con- 
sumption. 

The above tdble shows the prices at Santiago 
and Valparaiso, but the present master-miners en- 
joy a still further advantage in the cheaper, and, 
what is of still greater consequence, the more cer- 
tain supply of all articles necessary in the mines : 
formerly, every requisite, such as steel, iron, cloth- 
ing, and food, was made to pass through Coquim- 
bo, under the mistaken idea of benefiting that 
town, at the ruinous expense ei the miners. This 
abuse is now removed, and the ships destined to 
carry away the copper, having unloaded their car- 
goes of goods for the Chilian market, at Valparai- 
so, proceed in ballast to the ports on the miming 
coast, and carry with them, for a very small freight, 
everything required by the miners; so that the 
heavy expense of land-carriage is entirely saved. 
The practical advantage, both public and private, 
prodyced by this change from restrictions, protec- 
tions, and monopolies, has been immediate and ob- 
vious ; and the instance is the more worthy of re- 
mark, as it is seldom that a commercial question 
in. political economy is suthciently disentangled 
from collateral difficulties, to admit the distinct 
exhibition of the theoretical principlés by which 
the operation is regulated. 

There are two principal persons concerned in 
almost every mine, the actual Proprietor and the 
Habilitador. The first, who is also the miner, lives 
at his hacienda, or farm, generally in the neigh- 
bourhood, and attends to the details of working 
and smelting the ore. The habilitador resides at a 
distance, generally at one of the three principal 
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sea-port towns, Coquimbo, Guasco, or Copiapé : he 
is the mining capitalist, and he has the character 
of a diligent, saving man of business, very different 
in all his habits from the miner, who is commonly. 
an extravagant and improvident person. The word 
Habilitador might, if there were such a word, be 
translated Enabler, as it is by means of his capital 
that the miner is enabled to proceed with the work. 

The proprietor of a mine usually tills his own 
ground, on the banks of one of the few streams 
which traverse this desolate country. His farm 
supplies vegetables, and sometimes stock, for the 
subsistence of the miners. The smelting-house is 
also built on his farm, and the ore is brought to 
his door on mules. These farmers rarely under- 
take to work a mine with their own unassisted ca- 
pital : they are seldom, indeed, sufficiently wealthy ; 
and when they are so, it is not found, in the long- 
run, so advantageous a method as sharing the 
transaction with an habilitador, who takes charge of 
the commercial part of the business. Sometimes, 
however, the owner makes the attempt to work 
his mine single-handed, in which he usually fails. 
But to elucidate the subject fully, I shall give the 
details of a case, which involves most of the va- 
rieties, and upon which I happen to possess exact 
information. 

A farmer, resident in the Asiento of Guasco, 
with whom I conversed on the subject, told me 
that he had opened a copper mine about eighteen 
months previous to our visit. Ie then possessed 
some capital, and a small farm near the river, and, 
upon the whole, was doing very well; but he had 
set his heart upon a larger and more fertile proper- 
ty, lying about a league higher up the stream. De- 
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luded by the hope of soon realizing a sufficient 
sum of money to purchase this piece of ground, he 
rashly undertook to work the mine himself; but he 
miscalculated his means, and expended all his ca- 
pital, before any adequate returns had come in. 
His mine, however, was rich and promising, and 
he had raised a considerable mass of ore to the 
surface ; but he had no money to build furnaces, 
or to purchase fuel, and his workmen became cla- 
morous for their wages. In shot, the working of 
the mine was brought to a staud, and utter ruin 
stared him in the face. When things had reached 
this stage, one of these cunning and wealthy habi- 
litadors, who had been all the while watching these 
proceedings with inward satisfaction, stepped for- 
ward and offered to habilitate the mine, as it is 
called. The bargain he proposed, and which the 
wretched miner had no alternative but to accept, 
was, that the habilitador should pay the workmen 
their wages, feed and clothe them, and provide 
tools, and all other articles necessary for working 
the ore ; he undertook, besides, to build smelting- 
furnaces, and purchase fue], and occasionally, to 
supply the miner with money for his subsistence. 
In repayment for the sums advanced on these dif- 
ferent accounts, he required that the. whole of the 
copper from the mine should be delivered to him 
ot a fixed price, namely, eight dollars per quintal, 
until the entite debt incurred by the outlays should 
be discharged. The miner endeavoured to stipu- 
late for his copper being taken off his hand at a 
higher rate thun eight dollars, foreseeing that at 
such a low price his debt would never be liquida- 
ted. He was also well aware that, in consequence 
of the increased trade of the country, the price of 
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copper had of late years been nearly doubled, ant 
he naturally felt entitled to share more equally in 
‘this advantage. But the habilitador, who was not. 
in want of money, was in no_haste to close the 
bargain, and was deaf to this reasoning: at length, 
the poor miner, rather than sell his little farm and 
become a beggar, agreed to the hard terms offered 
him. 

The enterprise being now quickened by the ha: 
bilitador’s money, and the mine again in action, 
copper was produced in abundance, all ef which 
was delivered to the capitalist, who lost no time 
in sending it to Guasco, where he sold it for twelve 
or thirteen dollars per quintal, clearing thereby, at 
once, four or five dollars upon every eight of ex- 
penditure. But his gains did not stop here ; for, 
as he had to provide the miners with food, clothing, 
and tools, he made his own charges for these, 
which, being a capitalist, he could afford to pur- 
chase in wholesale, while he took eare to distri- 
bute them at very advanced retail prices at the 
mine. In the payment of the workmens’ wages, 
he also contrived to gain materially. By establish- 
ed regulations, it is settled, that for every pair of 
workmen, or what is called a Bareta, the habilita- 
dor is entitled to charge a specific sum of forty- 
five dollars per month, that is, sixteen for wages, 
and twenty-nine for clothing and food. The habi- 
litador paid the bareta honestly enough their six- 
teen dollars; ten to the upper workman, who is 
called the Baretero, and six to the other, the Apire, 
who is a’ mere carrier: but he charged twenty- 
nine dollars more in his account, as he was entitled 
to do, against the miner for clothing and other sup- 
plies, to each bareta, although it was notortous that 
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the real cost for these articles always came to much 
less than that sum. 

Thus the poor miner went on, producing copper, 
solely for the benefit of the habilitador, without the 
least diminution in his debt, and without any pro- 
spect of ever realizing money enough to make his 
wished-for purchase of the large farm. The other, 
indeed, was willing to advance him small sums of 
money, to prevent his sinking ito utter despair, 
and abandoning the mine; but he hac the mortifi- 
cation. of feeling, that, for every eight dollars he 
borrowed, he was bound to pay back copper, which 
the habilitador sold for eleven or twelve, while the 
current expenses of the mine were every day in- 
volving him deeper and deeper ; and, finally, redu- 
cing him to mere dependence on the will of the 
capitalist. 

This, and similar transactions, where the habili- 
tador's price is about eight dollars, refer to a recent 
period only ; that is, since the price of copper has 
risen, in consequence of the increased commercial 
intercourse, which, in the first instance, had been 
forced upon South America, in spite of all the Spa- 
nish regulations to the contrary ; and was after- 
wards, to a certain extent, sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment. Antecedent to that period, when the 
Spanish authority was absolute, and the prices 
were as stated inf the table at page 37, the habili- 
tadors made bargains, proportionubly profitable to 
themselves and hard upen the miners. ‘ 

The liberation of Chili, and the consequent esta- 
blishment of English and North American mercan- 
tile houses, have wrought a great change in the 
whole system ; as will be seen by stating what ac- 
tually took place in the instance described above ; 
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and this example, with various modifications, im- 
material to the general principle, will serve to ex- 
plain the manner in which a great majority of all 
the mines are now managed in Chili. 

~ An English merchant, who had resided long 
enough at Coquimbo, and other parts of Chili, to 
beceme well acquainted with the mining districts, 
and with the personal character of most of the mi- 
ners, happened to hear of the situation io which 
the farmer, above mentioned, had been reduced ; 
and, knowing him to be an honest and hard-work- 
ing man, inquired into the details of his case. It 
‘appeared that his debt to the habilitador was eight 
thousand dollars, and that there was ore enough at 
the surface to smelt into a thousand quintals ; which, 
at the stipulated rate of eight dollars per quintal, 
would be just sufficient to redeem the debt. But 
the miner had no funds to defray the cogt of this 
process, or the current expenses of the mine. 

The English merchant, upon hearing how the 
matter stood, offered to free him from his embar- 
rassment, and to conclude a bargain far more ad- 
vantageous to him. In the first place, he offered to 
lend the miner a thousand quintals of copper, to 
be delivered at Guasco to the habilitador, whose 
claim upon the mine would -be thus annihilated. 
He next agreed to purchase the farm which the 
miner had so long wished for, and at once to put 
him in possession of it. He then proposed, not to 
habilitate the wine inthe usual way, but to lend 
money to the miner, that he himself might pay the 
workmen, and be the purveyor for his mine ; instead 
of haying an account kept against him for these 
disbursements. Vinally, he was willing to take the 
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copper off the miner's hands at eleven dollars per 
quintal, instead of eight. 

‘The miner was, of course, delighted with these 
terms, and readily adopted them, as he gained im- 
mediately several material advantages. He got rid 
of the oppression of the habilitador ; he acconiplish- 
ed the great object of his exertions, the possession 
of the large farm; he secured a high price for all 
his copper; and, what he valued more, probably, 
than all the rest, he had the satisfaction of providing 
the mine himself, and was saved from the mortify- 
Ing conviction -of being cheated at every stage of 
the transaction. 

The moment the bargain was concluded, the 
new farm was bouglit and entered upon ; the smelt- 
ing went on; the miner soon paid back the thou- 
san quintals he had borrowed ; the miners were 
set to work, to raise some metal to the surface ; sa 
that, at the end of five months, enough of copper 
had been delivered to Cischarge two- thirds of the 
original debt, including the purchase-money of the 
farm. On balancing aecounts, however, it appes 
ed that the farmer was still nine thousand dollars 
in debt to the English merchant, owing to fresh 
advances made to the mine. At the time I visited 
the spot, he was still considerably in arrears, but 
was nevertheless perfectly contented ; and so also 
was the capitalist. The miner received what he 
considered a fair price for his labour, and the mer- 
chant was satisfied with the profit which he real- 
ized; for although he purchased copper at eleven 
dollars, an sold it for twelve or thirteen, he felt 
also certain of having a complete command of all 
the copper of the mine in question as long as he 
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pleased, since it was highly improbable that the 
miner could ever clear off his debt. 

There is a fallacy in the reasonings of many peo- 
ple, even on the spot, as to thé extent of mining 
profits, which arises, probably, out of the prevalent 
misconceptions respecting the nature of money ; or, 
which is the same thing, the true use of the pre- 
cious metals, considered as wealth. In consequence 
of great gains being occasionally made by mining, it 
is erroneously assumed, that the returns from capital 
so employed are likely to be, upon the whole, great- 
er than from that applied to agriculture, for instance, 
or to commerce ; and many ruinous speculations 
have been entered into, solely from omitting to take 
into account the multiplicity of failures, which ba- 
lance the casual successes, and necessarily reduce 
the profits to the ordinary level. Even, however, 
if this uncertamty were uot characteristic and in- 
herent in the nature of mining, stil], like every 
other branch of industry, it could not long continue 
to yield extraordinary profits ; since, if capital were 
more productively bestowed on mines than in other 
ways, it would be speedily withdrawn from those 
other employments, and applied to mining specu- 
lations, until competition had lowered the rate of 
profits to the usual standard. ‘This being inevitably 
the case, now that all things are left to find their 
natural place, it follows, whatever view we take, 
that-a miner, who borrows the capital of others to 
enable him to proceed with his speculations, is si- 
tuated precisely as a farmer or merchant, who in- 
curs debt to carry on his business... And although 
there be a sort of imaginary wealth attaching to the 
idea of a mine, the proprietor will undoubtedly find 
just as much dificulty in shaking off the incum- 
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brance of debt as either the merchant or the farm- 
er. In practice, however, this leads to no bad ef- 
fect ; but, on the contrary, as might easily bé shown, 
the present state of the mines in Chili is, perhaps, 
upon the whole, the most favourable for the pro- 
duction of national wealth. This reasoning is evi- 
dently inapplicable to former times, when every- 
thing was regulated by monopolies ; the tendency 
of which was to bribe, at a great cost, the capital 
from its natural channel, into directions which, if 
left to itself, it never ould have t.ken; and from 
which, consequently, the returns would inevitably 
be less, by the amount of the bribe which the com- 
munity had to pay to a few interested individuals. 

The English capitalist, in the case described, 
might, of course, have made a bargain apparently 
better, and agreed, for example, not to receive the 
copper for more than nine or ten dollars, instead of 
eleven: but his principal object was to set competi- 
tion at defiance, and, by concluding such bargains 
only as produced moderate profits, secure the whole 
produce of the mine, by making it permanently the 
miner's interest to go along with him. Such a prin- 
ciple is quite foreign to the practice and ideas of 
the native habilitador, who, notwithstanding the 
great alteration both m the extent and advantages 
of the trade, cannot bring himself to submit to 
smaller, though more certain profits. In process of 
time, he must, no doubt, consent to act as he has 
already been obliged to do in part; but in the 
meanwhile, the more active foreign capitalist has 
stepped in and displaced him. 

The advantage which the merchant derives from 
securing, in this manner, the constant produce of 
the numerous mines similarly at his command, con- 
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sists in his being enabled to act with confidence as 
an agent for the commercial houses of the capital. 
The manner in which this branch of trade is car- 
ried on is as follows :—-Goods are sent from Eng- 
land or Calcutta, adapted to the Chilian market, 
and consigned to British or American merchants 
resident in Santiago.. The returns for these goods 
can be made at present only in bills, in specie, or 
in copper. If this last be decided upon, the con- 
siznee at Santiago writes to his correspondent at 
Coquimbo, the British merchant alluded to above, 
telling him, that on such a day a ship will call on 
the coast for so many quintals of copper, and au- 
thorizing him to purchase at a certain price, and to 
draw bills upon Santiago to the required amount. 
All that the Coquimbo merchant has to attend to 
is, to see that a sufficient stock of copper be ready 
by the appointed day. To enable him to do this at 
all times without risk of failure, it is essential he 
should possess the complete command of a great 
many mines. His method of acquiring such influ- 
ence has been detailed ; but to carry his plan into 
effect on an extensive scale, he must have capital 
to work with ; and this is accordingly furnished by 
the various credits which the Santiago merchants 
supply him with from time to time. 

hus, by a beautiful system of interchange of 
advantages, the benefits of unrestricted commerce 
are rendered very apparent. ‘Che European or East 
Indian merchant receives a valuable return cargo 
for his goods ; the population of Chili are supplied 
at low prices with articles which they want, but 
cannot produce at home; the consignee having 
made the required remittance, and charged his 
commission, makes a further profit on the retail 
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distribution of the imported cargo; the agent at 
Coquimbo, besides gaining by the sale of his cop- 
per, acquired *n the manner already described, gets 
a per centage on the transaction ; and, lastly, the 
produce of the mine is enhanced in value to its 
owner, while the expenses of all his operations are 
reduced. 

Such manifest advantages have naturally directed 
much capital to this productive source of wealth ; 
and fresh mines are opening in all parts of the 
district, under the genial influence of the new sys- 
tem. As the increased supply may be expected to 
lower the price of copper, a more extensive use of 
the article will inevitably follow, which will be suc- 
ceeded,. in due time, by a greater demand. All 
this, however, it is important to observe, is new to 
South America; and is to be attributed solely to 
the recent changes. Its successful progress, it is 
extremely important to remark, has also been essen- 
tially promoted by the good sense of the Chilian 
government, who have left every branch of the sub- 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
PERU. 


RETURN TO LIMAFIRST APPEARANCE OF THE IN@ 
DEPENDENT FLAG ON THE FORTRESS OF CALLAO 
m-EFFECT OF THE CHANGE OF MATTERS ON THE 
INHABITANTS OF LIMA-— THEIR SENTIMENTS RE~ 
SPECTING FREE TRADE AND INDEPENDENCE— 
MUMMY OF A PERUVIAN INCA. 


Our stay at Lima, upon this occasion, was 
short, but very imteresting. We arrived on the 9th, 
and sailed on the 17th, of December 1821. In the 
interval of four months, which had elapsed since 
we left Peru, the most remarkable change had ta- 
ken place in the aspect of affairs. The flag of Spain 
had been struck on the castle of Callao ; and in its 
place was displayed the standard of Independence. 
The harbour, which we had left blockaded by an 
enemy, was now open and free to all the world ; 
and, instead of containing merely a few dismantled 
ships of war, and half a dozen empty merchant- ves- 
sels, was crowded with ships unloading rich car- 
goes ; while the bay, to the distance of a mile from 
the harbour, was covered with others, waiting for 
room to land their merchandise. On shore all was 
bustle and activity. The people had no longer lei- 
sure for jealousy ; and, so far from viewing us with 
hatred and distrust, hailed us as friends; and, for 
the first time, we landed at Callao without appre- 
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hension of insult. The officers of the Chilian ex- 
pedition, whose appearance, formerly, would have 
created a sanguinary tumult, were now the most 
important and popular persons in the place, living 
on perfectly friendly terms with the very people 
whom we well remembered to hgve known their 
bitterest, and, as they swore, their irreconcilable 
foes. ‘There was nothing new, indeed, in this de- 
gree of political versatility ; but it was still curious 
to witness the facility and total unconcern with 
which the sentiments of a whole town can be rever- 
sed, when it suits their interest. As the population 
of Callao depend for subsistence entirely upon the 
port being open, their anger had formerly been 
strongly excited against the Chilians who had shut 
it up, and thereby brought. want of employment, 
and consequent distress, upon the people. But now 
the Independent party had not only restored the 
business of the port, but augmented it much be- 
youd its former extent. The inhabitants of Callao, 
therefore, whose interest alone, quite independent 
of any speculative opinions, regulated their political 
feelings, were in raptures with the new order of 
things. 
In the capital also a great change was visible. 
"The times, indeed, were still far too unsettled to 
admit of ease, or of confidence, in the society. The 
ancient masters of the city were gone ; its old go- 
vernment overturned ; its institutions, and many of 
its customs, were changed; but, as yet, nothing 
lasting had been substituted ; and, as circumstances 
were varying every hour, no new habits had as yet 
been confirmed. In appearance, also, everything 
was different. Instead of the formal, dilatory style 
of doing business, that prevailed in former days, all 
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was decision and activity; even the stir in the streets 
looked to our eyes quite out of Peruvian character : 
the shops were filled with British manufactured 
voods ; the pavement was thronged with busy mer- 
chants of all nations, to the exclusion of those groups 
of indolent Spaniards, who, with cigars in their 
mouths, and wrapped in their cloaks, were wont, 
in bygone days, to let the world move on dt its 
own pleasure, careless what turned up, so that it 
cost them no trouble. The population appeared to 
be increased in a wonderful degree ; and the lead- 
ed carts and mules actually blocked up the thoe- 
roughfares, 

While viewing all this, the probable result be- 
comes a curious but intricate subject for specula- 
tion. That eventual good must spring out of the 
increased knowledge and power of free action which 
the recent changes have introduced, there could be 
no sort of doubt; but in what manner it might be 
modified, and when or how brought about ; into 
what 8tate, in short, the government might settle 
at last, could not be predicted. In the midst, how- 
ever, of the great confusion and uncertainty which 
prevailed in these countries, tt was satisfactory to 
think, that, in every variety of aspect under which 
they could be viewed, there was none in which the 
advantages of free trade were not likely to be in- 
sisted on by the people ; who acquired, with won- 
derful quickness, a clear and comprehensive view 
of the subject, as distinguished from the ancient 
system of restriction. There was no need of time, 
indeed, or of education, to teach people of every 
class the direct benefits of having a large and con- 
stant supply of useful merchandise at low prices ; 
and although the neans of purchase, and the dispo- 
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nition to spend capital in that way, must be great- 
ly increased by the establishment of a steady go- 
vernment ; yet, even in the most ill-regulated and 
unsettled state of public affairs, there will always 
be found, in those countries, extensive means to 
make adequate commercial returns. It is not, as 
I conceive, any want of power to pay for imported 
goods that is to be apprehended ; but rather the 
absence of those wants, tastes, and habits, the hope 
of gratifying which is, in every country, the surest 
stimulus tu industry. The mining and agricultural 
resources of South America are very great, as we 
already know, by what they produced even when 
under the unfavourable circumstances of the an- 
cient system ; and, from all we have seen of late 
years, it is highly improbable, that, with the worst 
form of government likely to be established, these 
resources will be less productive than heretofore. 
The desire to enjoy the Juxuries and comforts, now, 
for the first time, placed within reach of the inha- 
bitants, 1s probably tue feeling most generally dif- 
fused amongst them, and would be the least easily 
controlled, or taken away. Perhaps the wish for 
independence was, at the moment I speak of, a 
stronger emotion, but it was not yet so extensively 
felt as the other. To the great mass of the people, 
indeed, abstract political ideas, standing alone, are 
quite unintelligible ; but, when associated with the 
practical advantages alluded to, they acquire a dis- 
tinctness unattainable by any other means. Had 
the Spaniards, some years ago, been judicious 
enough to concede a free commerce to the colo- 
nies, there can be little doubt, that, although they 
would, by that means, have involuntarily sown the 
seeds of future political freedom, by giving the ins 
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habitants a foretaste of its enjoyments, they might 
have put off what they considered the evil day ty 
a much later period ; and the cry for Independence, 
now 86 loud and irresistible, might perhaps not 
have yet been heard in South America. 

It may be remembered, that, when we left. Pern 
on the 10th of August 1821, General San Mar- 
tin had entered Lima and declared himself Protec- 
tor, but that Callao still held out, and, as lone as 
this was the case, the Independent cause remained 
in imminent hazard. San Martin, therefore, em- 
ployed every means of intrigue to reduce the ¢ castle 
as he had no military force competent to its regu- 
Jar investment. It was supposed, that, in process 
of time, he would have succeeded in starving the 
garrison into terms; but, on the 10th of Septem- 
her, to the surprise of every one, a large pen) 
force from the interior marched past Lima an: 
entered Callao. San Martin drew up his army im 
front of the capital as the enemy passed, but did 
not choose to risk an engagement. The Spaniards 
remained but a few days m Callao, and then reti- 
red to the interior for want of provisions, carrying 
off the treasure which had been deposited in the 
castle. As they repassed Lima, another opportu- 
nity was afforded for attacking them, but San Mar- 
tin still declined to take advantage of what many 
of the officers of the army, and some other per- 
sons, conceived a most favourable moment for gain- 
‘ing an important advautage over the Royalists. A 
great outcry was in consequence raised by all 
parties against him, on account of this apparent 
apathy ; and his loss of popularity may be said to 

take its date from that hour. 


‘The fortress of Callao, nevertheless, surrendered 
jae 
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to San Martin a few days afterwards, and with 

this he declared himsglf satisfied. Being all along, 

as he declared, certain of gaining this most import- 

aut object, by which the independence of the coun- 

try was to be sealed, he did not conceive it advi- 

sable to bring the enemy to action. It is asserted, 

indeed, by many who were present, thut San Mar-: 
tin’s army was much superior in numbers to that 
of Canterac, the Spanish general: but his friends, 

while they admit this, assert, that it was at the 

same time necessarily defective in discipline and 

experience ; since more than two-thirds of the ori- 

ginal expedition had sunk under the effects of the 

climate at Huaura, and the new levies consisted of 
raw troops recently collected from the hills, and. 

the surrounding countries. Canterac’s army, on 
the other hand, consisted entirely of veterans, long 
exercised in the wars of Upper Peru. San Martin, 

therefore, thought it better to make sure of the: 
castle, than to risk the whole cause upon the doubt- 
ful and irremediable issue of one engagement. With 
Callao in their possession, and the sea open, the 
Patriots could never be driven out of Peru. But 
the slightest military reverse at that moment must 

at once have turned the tide ; the Spaniards would 

have retaken Lima; and the independence of the 

country might lave been indefinitely retarded. 

~ On the 13th of December, I went to the palace 

to breakfast with the Protector, and to see a cu-: 
rious mummy, or preserved figure, which had been 

brought the day before from a Peruvian village to 

the northward of Lima. The figure was that of a 

man seated on the ground, with the knees almost 

touching his chin, the elbows pressed to the sides, 

aud the hands clasping hig check-bones. ‘The mouth 
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was half open, exposing a double row of fine teeth. 
The body, though shrivelled up in a remarkable 
manner, had all the appearance of a man, the skin 
being entire except on one shoulder. In the coun- 
tenance there was an expression of agony very 
distinctly marked. The tradition with respect to 
this and other similar bodies is, that, at the time of 
the conquest, many of the Incas and their families 
were persecuted to such a degree, that they actu- 
ally allowed themselves to be buried alive rather 
than submit to the fate with which the Spaniards 
threatened them. They have generally been found 
in the posture above described, in pits dug more 
than twelve feet deep in the sand; whereas thie 
bodies of persons known to have died a natural 
death, are invariably discovered in the repular 
burying-places of the Indians, stretched out at full 
Jenyth. There was seated near the same spot a fe- 
male figure with a child in her arms. The female 
had crumbled into dust on exposure to the air, but 
the child, which was shown to us, was entire. It 
was wrapped in a cotton cloth woven very neatly, 
and composed of a variety of brilliant colours, and 
quite fresh. Parts of the clothes also which the fe- 
male figure had worn were equally perfect, and the 
fibres quite strong. These bodies were dug up in 
a part of the country where rain never falls, and 
where the sand, gonsequently, is so perfectly dry 
as to cause an absorption of moisture so rapid, 
that putrefaction does not take place. | 
The male figure was sent to England in the 
Conway, and is now in the British Museum, 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


ARREST OF DON PEDRO ARBADIA, AN OLD SPANIARD 
—HIS CHARACTER, INFLUENCE, AND REVERSE OF 
FORTUNE-—FLUCTUATING NATURE OF PUBLIC SEN~ 
TIMENT EXHIBITED AT THE THEATRE—ORDER OF 
THE SUN ESTABLISHED. 


ABOUT this time a great sensation was excited 
among the English, as well as the majority of the 
inhabitants of “Lima, by the arrest and imprison- 

‘ment of Don Pedro Abadia, an Old Spaniard, who 
had possessed for many years the highest-influence 
over every class of society ; a power which he owed, 
not sv much to his extensive wealth, as to his ta- 
lents, knowledge, and amiable disposition. As a 
man of business, he held the highest reputation for 
probity, liberality, and perseverance. Of his enter- 
prise it will be sufficient to state, that he was the 
first man in South America who sent to England 
for steam-engines ; and he had actually erected 
them at one of the mines in the interior, at the 
distance of several hundred miles from the capital. 
He was a most accomplished traveller, had visit-. 
ed great part of the world, and spoke and wrote 
English,’ and several other European languages, 
with great facility and correctness. Long before 
the attack was made on Lima, he had, in vain, ex- 
erted all his influence to prevail upon the govern- 
-mient to open the port to free trade, which mea- 
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dence and hearty support of the people, but would 
supply the treasury with means of resisting the 
enemy, should an invasion be threatened. His ad- 
vice, however, was overruled by the body of mer- 
chants, who possessed a close monopoly of the 
commerce of Peru, and who could not be induced 
by any considerations to yield the smallest por- 
tion of their exclusive privileges. It signified no- 
thing to prove to them that, without commerce, 
there could be no receipt of duties, and without 
receipts, the treasury must remain in a state ma- 
dequate to provide means of resistance, when the 
contest should arise. All such patriotic views were 
absorbed in the selfishness of a monopoly, which 
could bear no modification: the united influence 
of these merchants prevailed, and the measure pro- 
posed by this sagacicus individual was not adopt- 
ed till long after it was too late—till Lord Coch- 
rane had blockaded the pert, and put an end to 
commerce in that quarter, and San Martin hae 
landed with his army to instigate the oppressed 
population to assert their right to the advantages 
enjoyed by every other part of South America. 
Thus these bigoted and obstinate people, by act- 
ing under the influence of deep-rooted prejudices, 
and narrow views of the real principles of com- 
merce, not only paved the way for the conquest of 
the colony, but in the end brought total ruin upon 
themselves. 

But although thie able and enlightened Spa- 
niard’s influence was unequal to the task of suc- 
cessfully opposing the monopolists, and of atford- 
ing government the pecuniary means of defending 
the country, it will easily be understood that a man 
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of his extensive views, attainments, and wealth, 
must have possessed great consequence in a socie- 
ty like that of Lima. His influence, indeed, , ex- 
tended from the palace to the lowest cottage: he 
was the companion and the counsellor of the high- 
est; the comforter and protector of the most 
wretched ; and he was the friend of all strangers, 
to whom his hospitable doors were always open. 
Not a mortal in Lima could act without his ad- 
vice; a word or two with him was essential to 
every project, great or small; his house was con- 
stantly besieged by crowds, and whenever he walk- 
ed along the streets he was arrested at every corner 
by supplicanta. 

With all this real importance, he had not a spark 
of presumption : in his manners he was simple and 
unaffected ; always in good humour; always saw 
the bright ‘side of things ; made the most of the 
good, and promised that the bad would mend: 
his heart was open to every generous impression, 
and it was impossible not to feel in his presence 
something of that involuntary, but entire respect, 
which men pay to taste and excellence in the other 
sex. 

But when San Martin entered Lima, a new or- 
der of things took place. That vigorous chief want- 
ed no adviser ; he directed everything himself, and 
with the decision of a soldier, admitted no appeals ; : 
he swept whole classes away; established new 
laws and institutions ; and entirely altered the ge- 
neral aspect of society. All strangers were admit- 
ted to the port, and were invited to establish them- 
selves in the capital without reserve or restriction ; 
and every one being allowed perfect liberty of ac- 
tion, there was no need of influence or manage- 
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ment, and our excellent friend's occupation was 
gone. He was no longer sought for at the palace, 
nor chased in the streets, nor blockaded in his 
house. During the siege of Lima, and while its 
fall was still doubtful, his good-will had been se- | 
dulously courted by the emissaries of the Patriots ; 
but when the conquest was complete, his support 
was of less moment; and the old man, fallen from 
his high estate, had not forbearance enough to con- 
ceal his chagrin; and probably, in conversation, 
expressed himself indiscreetly, with respect to the 
reigning powers. Be this as it may, he soon re- 
ceived a severe lesson of prudence. ‘Two friars 
called upon him one morning, saying, they had 
come from that part of the country where his mines 
lay, then occupied by the Spanish forces. They 
gave out that they were bearers of a message from 
the Viceroy, that, unless he sent back correct in- 
formation respecting the state of Lima, his steam- 
engines and other works would all be destroyed. 
He endeavoured to get rid of these friars without 
committing himself so seriously as to give them 
the intelligence they wanted, but they declared, 
that they dared not return without something to 
prove they had actually seen and conversed with 
him. The old man resisted for a long time; at 
last, one of them took up a book with his name 
upon it, and said that it would serve as a voucher, 
and he unwittingly allowed them to take it away. 
The friars, who were arrested in the course of the 
same day, with the book in their possession, were, 
at first, treated as spies, and it was expected they 
would be hanged on the spot; but, to the surprise 
of every one, they were both released, and the Old 
Spaniard alone imprisoned. This gave rise to the 
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notion, I believe unfounded, that they had been 
employed merely to entrap our incautious friend. 
It was soon: known that he was to be tried by a 
military commission, and alarm and distress. spread 
from one end of Lima to the other: indeed, had 
the public sentiment been less universally express- 
ed in his favour, he would, in all probability, have 
been put to death, for the purpose of striking ter- 
ror into the minds of all the remaining Spaniards, 
and inducing them to leave the country. - 

No ‘one suspected this Old Spaniard of such 
gross folly as giving political or military informa- 
tion to these creatures of the Viceroy ; but he very 
naturally heard with much interest any informa- 
tion they possessed respecting his mines; and in 
an unguarded moment was probably guilty of the 
high indiscretion of sending some message to the 
Spaniards i in the interior about his steam-engines 
and other property. 

While he was still in confinement, I went one 
day to visit him, as soon as the interdict against 
visitors was removed. He was as cheerful as ever, 
though well aware of his danger. The room in 
which he was confined was hung round with old 

ictures, amongst which was one of St Francis by 
Walnsquce, which he had been trying to purchase 
from the friars, 1 in the hope that I would accept it, 
and hang it up in my ship. It was thus that his 
thoughts were at all times more employed in seek- 
ing means to oblige other people, than in attend- 
ing to his own concerns ; an amiable indiscretion, 
‘but unsuited to such times, and to which, perhaps, 
he owed his ruin. 

In the end this excellent old man was released 
from prison, but was ever afterwards watched with 
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a jealous eye, and when the great persecution com- 
menced against the Spaniards in the beginning of 
1822, he was banished, and his property was con- 
fiscated. More unmerited misfortune never befell 
a worthier man, whose greatest crime, indeed, was 
indiscretion. His is one of the innumerable cases, 
where we had the means of knowing correctly, 
how severely and unjustly the effects of the con- 
test were sometimes directed. In ordinary revo- 
lutions, most of the cruelty and injustice generally 
result from lawless and tumultuous assemblages of 
people; and such is the natural and looked-for 
consequence of placing power in the hands of in- 
experienced men. But in South America these 
political convulsions have, with few exceptions, 
been kept under a certain degree of control ; and 
have generally been directed by men having rea- 
sonable and praise-worthy objects in view. Never- 
theless, in every possible case, a revolution is ne- 
cessarily a great temporary evil; and must always 
have its full share of crime and sorrow: private 
feelings, interests, and rights, must on such occa- 
sions take their chance of being swept away by the 
torrent of innovation ; and of being sacrificed, some- 
times to public policy, and not unfrequently, per- 
haps, to individual ill-will, avarice, or ambition. 
That things in South America can ever, by any 
chance, revert to the melancholy state they former- 
ly were in, is impossible ; that they will upon the 
whole improve, is equally manifest: in the mean- 
while, notwithstanding this conviction, it 1s diffi- 
cult, when on the spot, to see only the good, and 
to shut our eyes to the sufferings which the coun- 
try is exposed to, in its present fiery ordeal. 

On the 14th, in the evening, there was a play, 
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but the people we had been wont to see there be- 
fore the Revolution were all gone ; aud their places 
occupied by Chilian officers, and by English, Ame- 
rican, and French merchants, together with num- 
berless pretty Limenas, a race who smile on all 
parties alike. The actors were the same, and the 
play the same, but everything else—dress, man- 
ners, language, were different ; even the inveterate 
custom of smoking in the theatre had been abolish- 
ed by a public decree. 

On Sunday, the 16th of December, the cere- 
mony of instituting the Order of the Sun took 
place in the palace. _ San Martin assembled the 
officers and civilians who were to be admitted mem- 
bers of the order, in one of the oldest halls of the 
palace. It was a long, narrow, antique room, with 
a dark wainscotting covered over with gilt orna- 
ments, carved cornices, and fantastic tracery in re- 
lief along the roof. The floor was spread with rich 
Gobelin tapestry ; and on each side was ranged a 
long line of sofas, and high-backed arm-chairs with 
gilded knobs, carved work round the arms and — 
feet, and purple velvet covering on the seats. The 
windows, which were high, narrow, and grated like 
those of a prison, looked into a large square court 
thickly planted with oranges, guavas, and other 
fruit-trees of the country, all kept fresh and cool, 
by four fountains playing in the angles. Over the 
tops of the trees, between the steeples of the great 
convent of San Francisco, could be seen the tops 
of the Andes c git in clouds. Such was the 
ancient audience-hall of the Viceroys of Peru. 

The Insurgent General, San Martin, as the Spa- 
niards in the bitterness of their disappointment af- 
fected to call him, sat at the top of the room, before 
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an immense mirror, with his ministers on the right 
and left. The President of the Council, at the 
other end of the hall, invested the several knights 
with their ribbons and stars; but the Protector 
himself administered the obligation on honour, by 
which they were bound to maintain the dignity of 
the order, and the independence of the country. 

After a very busy and amusing visit of a week, 
during which our attention was constantly occu- 
pied by the multiplicity and variety of the objects 
in this renovated capital ; we sailed, with orders 
to visit the coast of South America, as far as the 
Isthmus of Panama; thence to proceed along the 
shores of Mexico, which are washed by the Pa- 
cific, to call at the various ports by the way, and 
then to return to Peru and Chili. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


SKETCH OF THE STATE OF PERUVIAN POLITICS A? 
THE CLOSE OF 1821, AND DURING THE YEAR 1822 
“—EXPULSION OF THE SPANIARDS FROM LIMA— 
MEETING OF THE FERUVIAN CONGRESS—DISA&@ 
TERS OF THE PATRIOTS—-GENERAL SAN MARTIN 
LEAVES PERU“-EXPLANATION OF HIS VIEWS, AND 

REMARKS ON HIS CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. 


CIRCUMSTANCEs occurred to prevent the com- 
pletion of this plan, and to render it necessary for 
me to repass Cape Horn, without again visiting the 
western coast. I cannot, therefore, from personal 
observation, or from inquiry on the spot, give an 
detail of the interesting and important events whic 
took place subsequent to our departure. The fol- 
lowing brief sketch, however, will serve to wind 
up the various accounts already given. The facts, 
I am confident, are correctly stated: to reason 
upon them to any useful purpose is a difficult task, 
and one which I am not prepared to undertake, 
Few persons in England have succeeded in acqui- 
ring any distinct conception of South American 
politics, from the accounts given in the newspapers, 
or other publications; and it may be some conso- 
lation to others to know, that, at this distance, eveh 
those who have been long on the spot, and know 
all the parties concerned, find very considerable 
difficulty in getting at the truth of any events sub- 
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sequent to their visit. Even with the assistance of 
trust-worthy correspondents, and facilities of refer- 
ence to authentic documents, they still encounter 
no small difficulty in arranging their information, 
80 as to estimate correctly the merits of the great 
measures which are to settle the fate of the coun- 
try. An unprejndiced and connected narrative, 
written by an impartial eye-witness, is the only 
remedy for this evil. The field of view, indeed, is 
so immensely extensive, so remote, and so crowd- 
ed with new objects ; and the information we re- 
ceive has to pass through such an atmosphere of 
prejudice and selfishness, and comes to us at such 
irregular intervals, that it is almost out of the ques- 
tion for any one, not on the spot, to acquire ade- 
quate means of forming a correct judgment of what 
is passing in South America. 

| Tn August 1821, as has been stated, San Mar- 
tin became self-elected Protector of Peru. After 
this he proceeded steadily in recruiting and disci- 
plining his army ; in reforming the local abuses in 
the administration of affairs ; in preparing and pro- 
mulgating a provisional statute by which the go- 
vernment was to be administered, until the perma- 
nent constitution of the state should be established. 
Having business to transact at Truxillo, a sea-port 
town to the northward of Lima, he appointed the 
Marquis of Torre Tagle as supreme delegate in 
his absence. The person, however, essentially 
charged with the executive administration, was 
Don Bernardo Monteagudo, a very able man and a 
most zealous Patriot ; but who, besides being un- 
popular in his manners, was a bitter enemy to the 
whole race of Old Spaniards. After a short absence 
San Martin returned, yet he did not ostensibly re- 

Fe 
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sume the reins of government, nor live in the pa- 
lace; but retired to La Magdalena, his country- 
house, at a short distance from Lima. 

Towards the end of the year 1821, a decree waa 
published, ordering every unmarried Spaniard te 
leave the country, and to forfeit half his property ; 
and within a few months afterwards, this decree 
was extended to married men also. Upon one oc- 
casion, no less than four hundred Spaniards of the 
first families, and the most wealthy persons in Li- 
ma, were forcibly taken from their houses and 
marched on foot to Callao; surrounded by guards, 
and followed by their wives and children, of whom 
they were not even allowed to take leave, before 
they were thrust on board a vessel, which sailed 
immediately with them to Chili. Though, by the 
original decree, only one-half of the property of 
Spaniards was confiscated, it was soon altered to 
the whole; and, in July 1822, the ruin of the Old 
Spaniards was complete. The manner, also, in 
which this persecution was carricd on, 1s said to 
have been unfeeling and ill-judged : the most in- 
sulting decrees were published, such as, “ That no 
Spaniard should wear a cloak, lest he should con- 
ceal weapons’”—“ That they should never be seen 
out of doors after the vespers’—“ That no more 
than two should be seen together ;” and, it is even 
said, a Spanish woman was once actually put in 
the pillory for speaking disrespectfully of the Pa- 
triot cause. ; 

The whole of these arbitrary measures were car- 
ried into effect during the nominal administration 
of Torre Tagle ; and it was generally believed, that 
their offensive and cruel execution originated with 


the prime minister Monteagudo, But if they be 
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in themselves unjustifiable, and deserve the impu- 
tation of tyranny, it will not avail San Martin’s 
friends to say they were the acts of another ; for 
he was notoriously the main-spring of the whole 
government, nor would he himself seek to escape 
censure, if the measures were proved to be wrong, 
by any such subterfuge. 

In May the Patriot army under General Tristan, 
sent by San Martin against the Spaniards, was de- 
feated: still he remained inactive. In July he left 
Lima for Guayaquil, where he had an interview 
with Bolivar. During his absence the people of 
Lima, irritated by the arbitrary proceedings of the 
minister Monteagudo, forcibly deposed, imprison- 
ed, and afterwards banished him to Panama. A new 
minister was chosen by the supreme delegate, and 
confirmed in his appointment by San Martin on 
his return from Guayaquil ; from whence he sailed 
in August with a body of troops furnished by Bo-~ 
livar. 

The Sovereign Constituent Congress, consisting 
of Representatives, elected by the different, libera- 
ted provinces, had been several times convoked, 
but as often prorogued ; till at length, San Martin, 
to the surprise of many persons who believed he 
was aiming at permanent power, complied with 
the general wish of the people, and actually assem- 
bled the deputies on the 20th of September 1822, 
Into their hands he immediately resigned the su- 
preme authority which he had assumed a year be- 
fore. The Congress, in return, elected him, by 
unanimous decree, generalissimo of the armies in 
Peru. But he resolutely declined receiving more 
than the mere title, which he consented to accept 
asa mark of the approbation and confidence of the 
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Peruvians; declaring that, in his opinion, his pre- 
rence in Peru in command of the forces was in- 
consistent with their authority. The following is 
a translation of the answer which he made to the 
Congress, on their invitation to him as Generalis- 
simo. | 

« At the close of my public life, after having re- 
signed into the hands of the august Congress of 
Peru the supreme authority of the state; nothing 
could have flattered me so much as the solemn ex- 
pression of your confidence, in naming me Gene- 
ralissimo of the national forces, by sea and Jand, 
which I have just received by a deputation from 
your house. I have had the honour to signify my 
sincere gratitude to those who made me this com- 
munication ; and I have since had the satisfaction to 
accept the title alone, because it marks your appro- 
hation of the brief services which I have rendered 
this country. 

“ But, in order not to compromise my own feet- 
ings, and the best interests of the nation, allow me 
to state, that a painful and long course of experi- 
ence has taught me to foresee, that the distinguish- 
ed rank to which you wish to raise me, far from 
being useful to the nation, were I to exercise the 
authority, would only frustrate your own intentions, 
. by rousmy the jealousy of those who are anxious 
for complete liberty ; and by dividing the opinion 
of the people, would diminish that confidence in 
your decisions, which nothing but unqualified inde- 
pendence can inspire. My presence in Peru, con- 
sidering the authority I lately possessed, and the 
power I should still retain, is inconsistent with the 
moral existence of your sovereign body, and with 
my Own opinions ; since no prudence, nor forbear- 
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ance, on my part, will keep off the shafts of male- 
volence and calumny. 7 

“T have fulfilled the sacred promise which I 
made to Peru: I have witnessed the assembly of 
its representatives : the enemy’s force threatens the. 
independence of no place that wishes to be free, 
and possesses the means of being so. A numerous. 
army, under the direction of warlike chefs, is ready 
to march in a few days to put an end to the war. 
Nothing is left for me to do, but to offer you my 
sincerest thanks, and to promise, that if the liber- 
ties of the Peruvians shall ever be attacked, I shall 
claim the honour of accompanying them, to defend 
their freedom like a citizen.” 

The Congress, who were either unwilling, or af- 
fected to be unwilling, that San Martin should view 
their offer in this light, wrote to entreat him to take 
the actual command of the armies ; quoting, in their 
letter, his own expression in his address to them on 
their meeting, where he says: “ The voice of the 
sovereign authority of the nation shall always be 
listened to with respect by San Martin, as a citizen 
of Peru, and be obeyed by him, as the first soldier 
of liberty.” 

This appeal, however, did not change the reso- 
lution which San Martin had formed on the occa- 
sion ; and having issued the following proclamation, 
he went to Callao, embarked in his yacht, and im- 
mediately sailed for Chili; leaving the Peruvians, 
as they had wished, to the management of the Con- 
gress they had themselves elected. , 


“ PROCLAMATION. 
“I have witnessed the declaration of the indee 
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pendence of Chili and Peru: I hold in my hand the 
standard which Pizarro brought over to enslave the 
empire of the Incas: I have ceased to be a public 
man: and thus are repaid to me, with usury, (con 
usura,) ten years spent in revolution and war. 

“¢ My promises to the countries in which I made 
war are fulfilled—I give them independence, and 
leave them the choice of their government. 

“The presence of a fortunate soldier, however 
disinterested he be, is dangerous to newly-consti- 
tuted states ; on the other hand, I am disgusted with 
hearing that I wish to raise myself to the throne. 
Nevertheless, I shall always be ready to make the 
utmost sacrifice for the liberties of the country, but 
in the character of a private individual, and in no 
other, (en clase de simple particular, y no mas.) . 

«« With respect to my public conduct, my coun- 
trymen, as usual, will be divided in opinion: their 
children will pronounce the true verdict. 

‘«‘ Peruvians! I leave you the national represen- 
tation established : if you repose implicit confidence 
in them you will surely triumph :~—if not, anarchy 
will devour you. 

« God grant that success may preside over your 
destinies, and that you may reach the summit of fe- 
heity and peace. 

‘« Dated in the Free City, (Pueblo Libre, ) 
‘© 20th September, 1822. 
(Signed) “Jose pz San Martin.” 


The sovereign Congress, thus left to themselves, 
appointed a governing junta of three experienced 
men. They also passed an immense number of de- 
crees to little or no purpose ; and everything very 
soon went into utter confusion under their inexpe- 
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rienced guidance. Indeed, the greater number of 
the deputies were men who knew little or nothing 
of the science of legislation. In November 1822, 
an expedition sailed from Lima for the south coast ; 
but in January 1823, shortly after landing, they 
were completely defeated. This disaster was fol- 
lowed by general discontent, and in February, the 
sittings of the Congress were suspended by Riva- 
guero the President, who subsequently dissolved 
them in a summary, and, as it was said, a most un- 
constitutional manner. 

The royal troops soon took advantage of the im- 
becility of the Patriots, who were without a leader : 
and in June 1823 General Canterac re-entered 
‘Lima ; and, having driven the Patriots into Callao, 
levied heavy contributions of money and goods on 
the inhabitants, destroyed the mint, and retired 
again to Upper Peru, after a stay of only fourteen 
days. 

While these ruinous proceedings were going on, 
Bolivar was bringing the war in Colombia to a 
close ; and foreseeing, that if the affairs of Lima 
were not put into better train the Spaniards would 
in a short time re-establish their authority, and 
probably shake the power of the Independents in 
Colombia; he resolved to accept the invitation of 
the Peruvians, and to proceed to Peru with a con- 
siderable force. ‘The Spaniards, however, retired 
some time before Bolivar’s approach. He has since 
met with various success in that country, the de- 
tail of which it is not the purpose of this narrative 
to enter into. Of the ultimate success of the In- 
dependents, there cannot be the slightest doubt: 
the reverses to which the Peruvians have been sub- 
jected, will only have the effect of giving them and 
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the whole of the other South American States a 
fresu stimulus to accomplish more completely their 
great object. 

As the character and conduct of San Martin 
have been made the subject of a controversy into 
which for many reasons I am unwilling to enter 
minutely, I shall merely state what are the leading 
points of this topic; the real merits of which can- 
not for the present, as I conceive, be fully under- 
stood at this distance from the spot. 

The first charge made against him is his want 
of activity and energy in the conduct of the Peru- 
vian war; the next his despotic expulsion of the 
Old Spaniards in Lima ; and the last, his desertion 
of the Independent cause at a season of great dan- 
ger and perplexity. | 

With respect to the first of these charges, enough, 
perhaps, has already been said, both in describing 
the effects, and in explaining the principles of his 
cautious and protracted system of revolutionizing, 
rather than of conquering the country. 

The banishment and ruin of the Spaniards is jus- 
tified by San Martin’s friends on the ground of the 
obstinate conduct of those individuals themselves, 
who, it is asserted, resisted every attempt to en- 
gage them to co-operate cordially with the Patriots, 
and who persisted at all times in intriguing for the 
restoration of the old authority. It is urged by his 
adherents, that in Colombia and Mexico a similar 
degree of severity towards the Spaniards has been 
found indispensable to the safety of the new go- 
vernments. In Chili, also, and in Buenos Ayres, 
the same policy has been considered necessary ; 
but as their Revolutions were more graduall 


brought about, the extirpation of the Spaniards, 
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though equally complete, has been accompanied by 
less abruptness. 

With respect to the propriety or impropriety of 
San Martin’s leaving the Peruvians to be governed 
by the Congress, unaided by him, it is difficult to 
speak decidedly, without more exact and extensive 
information on the subject than has yet been pub- 
lished. He never made any secret of his wish for 
retirement, and lost no opportunity of declaring, 
both publicly and privately, his intention of grati- 
fying his inclinations as soon as the independence 
of Peru should be established. The question, 
therefore, seems to be, not whether he was justified 
in leaving the Peruvians at ali, but if he seized 
the proper moment for doing so. It is true that he 
undertook to stand by, and protect Peru, when the 
sole charge was placed in his hands; but when 
the inhabitants, after a whole year’s reflection, 
thought fit to claim from him the privilege of being 
governed by representatives chosen froin amongst 
themselves, he did not feel justified im refusing 
their demand. Yet, at the same time, he may not 
have considered himself at all called upon, as the 
subject of another state, to serve a country that no 
longer sought his protection; but which, on the 
contrary, felt competent to its own defence, and 
entitled to an uninfluenced government; which, in 
his opinion, it could never possess as long as he 
was present. It was altogether contrary to his 
usual practice and feelings to use force in advan- 
cing his opinions :—and finding that he had lost his 
influence, and that the whole country, and even 
Buenos Ayres and Chili, accused him of a wish to 
make himself king—he was resolved to abandon, 
for the present, a cause he could no longer benefit. 
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Viewing matters then as they now stand, or seem 
to stand, and reflecting ou the character of San Mar- 
tin, it is quite evident that he is a man not only of 
great abilities, both as a soldier and a statesman ; 
hut that he possesses, in a remarkable degree, the 
great and important quality of winning the regard, 
and commanding the devoted services of other men. 
To these high attributes he is indebted for the cele- 
brity he acquired by the conquest of Chili, and its 
solid establishment as a free state: and, whatever 
may be said of his latter conduct in quitting Peru, 
when he found it impossible to govern it in the 
manner he wished, he may still safely lay claim to 
the full honour of having also paved the way for 
the liberation of that country. 

These are no trifling services for one man to per- 
form ; and if we believe San Martin in earnest in his 
desire for retirement, as I most sincerely do, we 
shall have still more reason to respect that disinte- 
rested public spirit, and that generous love of liber- 
ty, which could, for so many years, surmount every 
consideration of a private nature. It is so rare to 
see such high powers a3 he unquestionably pos- 
sesres, united with a taste for domestic and retired 
life, that many are slow to believe him sincere. 
If, however, that doubt be removed, and the above 
character be supposed fairly drawn, we shall arrive 
at an explanation of his conduct, perhaps not far 
from the truth ; by supposing him to have imagi- 
ned, at the time he retired, that he had done enough; 
and that, consistently with his real character and 
feelings, he could be of no further service to the 
Peruvians ; or that, at all events, his presence was 
not likely to advance their cause ; and that, by re- 
“ring for atime, he might more essentially advance 
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the great object of his life, than he could hope te 
do by struggling against the wishes of the country 
so decide dly expressed 

This is stated neither as pratse nor as blame ; but 
simply as atiordinge some explanation of a very cu- 
rious historical event. Whether or not it would 
have been better for the cause of Peruvian Inde- 
pendence, bad the chief actor in the Revolution 
been a man of sterner nature, is another question 
entirely : my sole object, in this sketch, has been to 
draw as faithful and impartial a picture as I possi- 
bly could of what has actually taken place. 

San Martin, after retiring to his country-seat at 
Mendoza, on the eastern side of the Andes, hoped 
to find some relaxation from his long course of la- 
borious exertions. But such men are seldom allow- 
ed to remain quiet in those times ; and he was soon 
solicited to join various political parties, both in 
Chili and in Buenos Ayres ; and was also repeated- 
ly urged to return to Pera. His name and influence, 
in short, were considered of so much consequence 
in dose countries, that, im spite of all he could do, 
he was not permitted to live a retired life. Not 
choosing, however, to remain as a rallying point of 
discontent, or a cause of alarm to those govern- 
ments, he resolved to come to Europe, where he 
inteht hope to live beyond the reach of these in- 
trigues, and hold himself ready to return, when he 
should conceive that circumstances rendered his 
presence useful to the cause of Independence. 

Since the period alluded to this distinguished of- 
ficer has resided at Brussels, and at this moment, the 
end of 1825, is still living in perfect retirement. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


VISIT TO PAYTA—-THE TOWN TAKEN AND SACKED BY 
LORD ANSON—SCARCITY OF WATER—GUAYAQUIL 
RIVER—DESCRIPTION OF THE HAMMOCKS USED BY 
THE LADIES“~-REMARKABLE FAIRNESS OF COM= 
PLEXION OF THE WOMEN OF THIS CITY. 


On the 17th of December 1821, we sailed from 
Callao Roads, and coasted along to the northward 
till the 20th; when we anchored off the town of 
Payta, a place celebrated in Anson’s Voyage, as 
well as in the histories of the old Buccaneers. 

Lord Anson’s proceedings, we were surprised to 
find, are still traditionally known at Payta ; and it 
furnishes a curious instance of the effect of manners. 
on the opinions of mankind, to observe that the 
kindness with which that sagacious officer invaria- 
bly treated his Spanish prisoners, is, at the distance 
of eighty years, better known, and more dwelt upon 
by the inhabitants of Payta, than the capture and 
wanton destruction of the town. 

We had scarcely anchored, before the captain of 
the port came on board, accompanied by a person 
whom he chose to call an interpreter; but who, 
upon being put to the proof, was so drunk, as not 
to be able to articulate one word of any language 
whatever. 
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Phe heat is always considerable at Payta; and 
as no rain falls, the houses are ; Jtebtly constructed 
of an open sort of basket-work, through which the 
air blows freely at all times; the reefs, which are 
high and peaked, are thatched with leaves; some of 
ie walls are plastered with mud, but, cenerally 
speakine, they are leit open. After havin examl- 
ned the town, aparty was mace to visit the neigh- 
bowing heights; frota whence we could see noting, 
in any direction, but one bleak, unbroken waste of 
barren sand. Our euide, whe was rather an intel- 
ligent man, expres sed much surprise at our assiduity 
in breaking the rocks; and at the care with which 
we wrapped up the Ph He could not con- 
ceive any stone to be valuable that did not contain 
gold or silver; and supposing that we laboured 
under some mistake as to the nature of the rock, 
repeatedly hegged us to throw the specimens away, 
assuring us it was merely “ piedra bruta,” and of ne 
sort of use. 

On returning thr ough the town, we were attract- 
ed by the sound of 2 harp, and, following the usage 
of the country, we entered the house. ‘Lhe family 
rose to CIVe us their seats ; and, upon learning that 
it was theix nusic which had interested us, desired 
the bar BOF to go on. After he had played some 
national & Spanish nirs, we asked lim to let us hear 
au native tune; but he mistook our meaning, and 
eave us, with considerable spirit, a waltz, w hich, not 
very long before, I had heard as a fashionable air 
in London,— and here it was equally, popular at 
Payta—one of the most out of the way and least 
irequented spots in the civilized world. Of the 
tune they knew nothing, except how to play it: 
they had never heard its name. or that of the com- 
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poser, or of his nation; nor could they tell when, 
or by what means, it had come amongst them. 

Witile our boat was rowing from the ship to the 
shore to take us on board, we stepped into a house, 
near the landing-place, where we were hospitably 
received by a party of ladies assembled near the 
wharf, as we surmised, to have a better view of 
the strangers as they embarked ; at least they seem- 
ed very well pleased with our visit. 

Being nearly choked with dust, I began the con- 
versation by begging a glass of water ; upon which 
one of the matrons pulled a key from her pocket, 
and gave it to a young lady, who carried it to the 
corner of the room, where a large jar was placed, 
and unlocking the metal lid, measured out a small 
tumbler full of water for me; after which she se- 
cured the jar, and returned the key to her mother. 
This extraordinary economy of water arose, as they 
told us, from there not being a drop to be got near- 
er than three or four leagues off; and as the sup- 
ply, even at this distance, was precarious, water at 
Payta was not only a necessary of life, but, as in a 
ship on a long voyage, was considered a luxury. 
This incident furnished a copious topic, and on 
speaking of the country, we rejoiced to learn, that 
we had at length very nearly reached the northern 
limit of that mighty desart, along which we had 
been coasting ever since we left Coquimbo, a dis- 
tance of sixteen hundred miles. 

We weighed as soon as the land-wind began to 
steal off to.us, and steered along-shore, with the 
sea a8 smooth as glass, and the faint sound of the 
surf on the beach just audible. On the evening of 
the 22d of December, we anchored off the entrance 
of the Bay of Guayaquil: but, owing to the light 
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winds and the ebb tide, it was not till the evening 
of the next day, that we reached the entrance of 
the river. The weather, in the day-time, was sul- 
try and hot to an intolerable degree: at night, the 
land-breeze, which resembled the air of an oven, 
was heavy and damp, and smelled strongly of wet 
leaves and other decaying vegetables. We anchor- 
ed near a small village on the great Island of Pu- 
na, which lies opposite to the mouth of the river, 
and presently afterwards a pilot came off, who, to 
our surprise, undertook to carry the ship up the 
river, as far as the town, in the course of the night. 
It was very dark, for there was no moon: not a 
soul in the ship had ever been here before ; the pi- 
lot, however, appeared to understand his business 
perfectly, and I agreed to his proposal, upon his 
explaining, that, during the greater part of the 
night, the wind and tide would be favourable, 
whereas in the day-time both were likely to be 
adverse. 

This pilot was a remarkably intelligent person, 
and I have observed in every part of the globe, 
that this class, and in most cases the guides on 
shore also, are a superior race of men to the gene- 
rality of their countrymen of the same rank in life ; 
aremark which holds good, whatever be the degree 
of civilization of the rest of the mhabitants. The 
reason of this striking fact is intelligible enough: 
a pilot must know his business thoroughly, if he is 
to subsist at all; for, if he knows it imperfectly, he 
soon runs a ship on shore, and from that instant his 
occupation 18 so utterly gone, that we see no more 
of him. Thus the profession, in process of time, 
is effectually weeded of the inefficient plants ; or, 
what is the same thing, none are allowed to assume 
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the vifice without an adequate education, and a due 
course of experiment as to general ability. This ts of 
essential consequence, for. “the duties of a pilot are 
Frequently of a high order, and require much fore- 
sight and presence of mind, in addition to accurate 
loce U knowledge. It happens also, generally speak- 
inw, that where a man is well informed upon any 
one subject, he will have toler ably just ideas upon 
many others ; and a good pilot will probably be a 
man of more general information than those about 
him. It is an amusing and exhilarating sight, after a 
long voyage, to obser ve the eager cr owd which as- 
sembles round the pilot, gener ally the first person 
who comes on board. Questions are poured upon 
him by hundreds: every word he speaks is recei- 
ved with the most greedy anxiety, and is long 
recollected as the first touch of a renewed inter- 
course with scenes from which we have been long 
cut off. This is more remarkably the case on the 
return home ; but even in strange countries, and on 
occasions suc ‘b as the present, the interest is always 
of a pecuhar and lively description. ‘The novelty 
of the stranger's language, the strange dress, the 
foreign manners, and the new story he has to tell, 
all conspire to awaken the attention even of the 
dullest booby on board ; and for some tine alter- 
wards, it is casy to discover, on coming upon deck, 
that a new set of topics are afloat. Various detach- 
ed groups are soon formed on the deck—some to 
obtain and some to inpart information—some to 
discuss what they have just heard, and others to 
frame new interrogatories to the stranger, who, like 
the inhabitant of another planet, seems ‘tohave dr op+ 
ped from the clouds amongst them. I may take oc- 
casion here to mention, what indeed might have 
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been inferred from other views of society —the 
wonderful difference which exists amongst voyagers 
as tu the degree of curiosity, and, generally speak- 
ing, of interest, as to strange objects, on approach- 
ing countries quite new to them. 

Curiosity is thought to be the most universally 
diffused of human passions, if I may call itso, and a 
pretty general belief is entertained, that it is strong- 
est in the rudest and least cultivated stages of so- 
ciety. All my experience goes in the other direc- 
tion, and tends to show that curiosity, and the fa- 
culty of observing to agreeable and useful purpose, 
are qualities which improve by exercise in acute- 
ness and power, more than almost any others. Of 
our number in the Conway, there were many on 
their first voyage, who took scarcely any interest, 
either pleasurable or otherwise, in the very novel 
circumstances which were constantly presenting 
themselves to our view. On the other hand, all 
these who had travelled much previously, were far 
move interested with the new objects than those 
who had never gone beyond the Atlantic. Those, 
in short, who had most objects stored up in their 
memory, were perpetually finding out similitudes 
or discordances at once curious and instructive. 
Their field of observation appeared to be ten times 
wider than that of the others ; they seemed to have 
the faculty of discovering, at every turn, innume- 
rable distinctions and combinations, abundantly 
manifest, when pointed out, but which were passed 
unheeded by those who had legs experience. Thus, 
instead of a more extended view. of the world and 
its wonders, rendering an observer fastidious and 
indifferent about what are called ordinary objects, 
T have observed that exactly the coutrary effect 
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takes place. The truth seems to be, that in every 
natural scene, the number and variety of objects 
which are worthy of attentive examination are so 
great, that no diligence can hope to describe, or 
even to enumerate, the whole. ‘To many eyes, how- 
ever, these nicer difterences: or refined analogies, 
are totally and irremediably invisible, just as cer- 
tain sounds are said to be inaudible to certain ears. 
Some observers are so ignor ant, or so perverse, that 
they will insist upon looking at the wrong end of 
the telescope, and are predetermined to see every- 
thing in little which is out of their own country ; 
on such people, of course, travelling is quite thrown 
away, or, what is worse, it tends only to confirm 
prejudice and error. Others are sufficiently disposed 
to hold the glass properly, but still can see little but 
x confused mass of many unages floating before 
them. I would illustrate the proper efiect of travel- 
ling by suggesting, that it gives the judicious ob- 
server the power of adjusting the focus of his men- 
tal telescope to that distinct vision, suited to his 
particular taste and capacity ; and the faculty thus 
ucyuired will generally be found available not only 
im contemplating, te good purpose, new objects in 
remote countri¢s, but will open up to his improved 
powers of perception, wide fields of curious and 
rich inquiry, or ef agreeable observation, mm quar- 
ters with which he had imagined himself to be al- 
ready so thoroughly and fainiliarly acquainted, that 
nothing further was to be discovered. 
it was not until I had made many voyages, and 
thus learned to appreciate the value of scenery, that 
1 became sensible of the matchless beauty and gran- 
deur of the landscape round the spot where T pass- 
od ny early lite, totally unconscious that the world 
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possessed nothing more varied, or more worthy of 
being admired. 

The river was in general broad and deep, though 
at some places there were abrupt turnings, and 
many shoals, which sometimes obliged us to keep 
so close to the banks, that it seemed, in the dark, 
as if our yard-arms must get entangled with the 
branches of the trees, which grew down to the very 
water's edge. The wid was gentle, but steady, 
and just enough, i in such perfec tly sinooth water, to 
keep the sails asleep, as seamen express it, lien 
in light winds they do not flap against the mast. 

By means of this faint ar, and the tide together, 
we shot rapidly up the river, threading our way, 
as it were, through the woods, which stood dark 
and still, like two vast black walls along the banks 
of the stream. Men were placed by the anchor, 
and all hands were at their stations, ready at an 
instant's w: ming to perform any aralanen: : not a 
word was spoken, except when the pilot addressed 
the helmsman, and received his reply ; not the least 
noise was heard but the plash of the sounding-lead, 
and the dripping of the dew from the rigging and 
sails on the decks. The flood-tide, which we had 
caught just at the turn on entering the river, ser- 
ved to carry us quite up to the town, a distance of 
forty miles ; and at four o'clock, after passing the 
whole night in this wild and solemn sort of navi- 
gation, we anchored amongst the shipping off the 
city. As the day broke, the houses gradually be- 
came visible, presenting to the eye forms and pro- 
portions which varied at every moment, as fresh 
light came in to dissipate the previous illusions. 
At length the old city of Guayaquil stood before us, 
in fine picturesque confusion. 
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I had a letter of introduction to a gentleman, who 
received me in the easy style of the country, and at 
once undertook to put us in the way of procuring 
fresh provisions and other supplies ; carried me to 
the Governor's to pay the usual visit of ceremony, 
and afterwards offered to introduce my officers and 
myself to some families of his acquaintance. We 
were somewhat surprised, on entermg the first 
house, to observe the ladies in immense hammocks 
made of a net-work of strong grass, dyed of various 
colours, and suspended from the roof, which was 
twenty feet high. Some of them were sitting, 
others reclining in their hammocks : with their feet, 
or, at least, one foot left hanging out, and so near- 
ly touching the floor, that when they pleased, the 
could reach it with the toe, and by a gentle a | 
give motion to the hammock. This family consist- 
ed of no less than three generations: the grand- 
mother lying at full length in a hammock suspend- 
ed across one corner of the room ; the mother seat- 
ed in another, swinging from side to side ; and three 
young ladies, her daughters, lounging in one ham- 
mock attached to hooks along the length of the 
room. ‘The whole purty were swinging away at 
such a furious rate, that at first we were confound- 
ed and made giddy by the variety of motions in 
different directions. We succeeded, however, in 
making good our passage to a sofa at the further 
end of the room, though not without apprehension 
of being knocked over by the way. The ladies, 
seeing us embarrassed, ceased their vibrations until. 
the introductions had taken place, and then touch- 
ing the floor with their feet, swung off again with- 
out any interruption to the conversation. 

We had often heard before of the fair complexion 
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of the Guayaquilenas, but had fancied it was mere- 
ly comparative.. To our surprise, therefore, we 
found these ladies quite as fair and clear in com- 
plexion as any Europeans: unlike the Spaniards 
also, their eyes were blue, and their hair of a light 
colour. The whole party maintained the character 
for pre-eminence in beauty, for which Guayaquil is 
celebrated in all parts of South America: even the 
venerable grandmother preserved her looks in a de- 
gree rarely met with between the tropics. This is 
the more remarkable, as Guayaquil lies within little 
more than two degrees south of the Equator: and 
being on a Jevel with the sea, is during the whole 
year excessively hot. Some people ascribe the fair- 
ness of the women, and the wonderful permanence 
of their good looks, to the moisture of the air ; the 
city having on one side a great marsh, and on the 
other a large river ; while the country, for nearly a 
hundred miles, is a continued level swamp, thickly 
covered with trees. But how this can act to in- 
vert the usual order of things, I have never heard 
any one attempt to explain; certain it is, that all 
the women we saw were fair, and perfectly resem- 
bled, in this respect, the inhabitants of cold cli- 
mates. 

At the next house, the most conspicuous person- 
age we encountered was a tall, gentlemanlike, ra- 
ther pompous sort of person ; dressed in a spotted 
linen wrapper, and green slippers, with his hair 
cropped and frizzled after a very strange fashion. 
His wife, a tall handsome woman, and his daughter, 
‘@ grave pretty little freckled girl, as we thought of 
sixteen years of age, but actually only thirteen, 
were seated in a hammock ; which, by the united 
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efforts of their feet, was made to swing to a great 
height. In another very large hammock sat a beau- 
tiful little girl of five years of age, waiting impa- 
tiently for some one to swing it about. On a sofa, 
which was more than twenty feet long, sat two or 
three young ladies, daughters of the. lady in the 
hammock, and several others, visitors ; besides five 
or six gentlemen, several of whom were dressed, 
like the master of the house, in slippers and various 
coloured night-gowns of the lightest materials. 

On first entering the room, we were astounded 
hy the amazing clatter of tongues speaking in tones 
so loud and shrill, and accompanied by such ani- 
muted stampings and violent gesticulations, that 
we imagined there must be a battle royal amongst 
the ladies. This, however, we were glad to find 
was a mistake ; it being the fashion of the country 
to scream or bawl, rather than to speak, in familiar 
conversation. 

Not long after we were seated, and just as the 
war of words and attitudes was recommencing after 
the pause occasioned by the ceremony of present- 
ing us; another daughter, a young married lady, 
‘ame tripping into the room, and with a pretty and 
mirthful expression of countenance, and much ele- 
cance of manner, went round the company, and 
begged to be allowed to let fall a few drops of la- 
vender water on their handkerchiefs. To each per- 
son she addressed something appropriate in a neat 
graceful way, beginning with the strangers, to 
whom she gave a kind welcome, and hoped their 
stay would be long and agreeable. She then retired 
amidst the plaudits of the company, who were 
delighted with the manner in which she had done 
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the honours of the house ; but she returned imme- 
diately, bringing with her a guitar, which she pla- 
ced in the hands of a young lady, her friend, who 
had just come in, and then dropped off modestly 
und quietly to the furthest end of the great sofa. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


DISCUSSIONS ON THE FREEDOM OF COMMERCE-~-LET# 
TER ON THE SUBJECT OF UNRESTRICTED COMs= 
MERCE—-GRADUAL INTRODUCTION OF WISER NO 
TIONS ON THIS SUBJECT. 


MEANWHILE the master of the house sat apart in 
deep conversation with a gentleman recently arti- 
ved from Lima, who was recounting to his friend the 
amount of various duties levied at that place by San 
Martin’s government. He listened very composed- 
ly till the narrator mentioned the duty on cocoa. 
The effect was instantaneous ; he rose half off his 
seat, and with a look of anger and disappointment, 
was preparing to utter a furious philippic against 
San Martin. The other, observing the expression 
of his friend’s countenance, which was wrinkled up 
like that of a game-cock in wrath, and dreading an 
explosion, took upon himself to put his friend’s looks 
into language, and then to answer them himself; and 
all with such volubility, that the unhappy master 
of the house, though bursting with impatience to 
speak, never got an opportunity of saying a single 
word, The scene itself was in the highest degree 
comic; but the inference to be drawn from it is 
also worth attending to. In former times, when mo- 
nopoly and restrictions blighted every commercial 
and agricultural speculation ; and when the wishes 
of individuals were never taken into account; and 
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all exertion, or attempt at imterference with the 
establishment of duties, was utterly hopeless ; this 
inan, now so animated, had been given up to indo- 
lence, and nothing ¢ onnected with the custom-house 
had ever been known to rouse him to the slirhtest 
degree of action, Ever since the opening of the 
trade, however, he had taken the liveliest iterest in 
all that related to import duties at Lima, especially 
on the subject of cocoa, of which he was an ex- 
tensive planter. 

In former times, all such things being irrevoca- 
bly fixed, no exertions of any individual could re- 
medy the evils which, by rendering every effort the 
inhabitants could make useless and hopeless, re- 
pressed all the energies of the country. And the 
charge, so often laid avainst the natives by the 
Spaniards, that they were stupid and ‘incapable of 
understanding such subjects, was a cruel mockery 
upon men who had been from all time denied the 
smallest opportunity of making any useful exertion. 
Now, fortunately, it 1s far otherwise: the people 
have acquired a knowledge of their own conse- 
quence and power ; and, instead of submitting quiet- 
Jy, as heretofore, to be cheated at every turn, and 
letting all things pass unregarded, from utter hope- 
lessness of amelioration ; they take a deep and ac- 
tive interest in whatever affects their fortunes in the 
slightest degree. This spirit, which, in the hands 
of persons but partially acquainted with the subject, 
at first leads to many errors in practice, wul, ere 
long, undoubtedly produce the best effects, by en- 
riching that great field of commerce, which wants 
nothing but the fertilizing influence of freedom to 
render it in the highest degree productive. - 

The most glaring practical error which the 
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Guayaquilenians have committed, and under which 
they were suffering at the time of our visit, was the 
exclusion of foreigners from their commercial esta- 
blishments ; none except a native being permitted 
to be at the head of a mercantile house ; while the 
duties paid by foreign goods were 80 great as to 
amount nearly to a prohibition. They had thus 
voluntarily reduced themselves in a great degree to 
the state in which they were placed before the Re- 
volution. This arose from ignorance it is true; but 
ignorance is sufficiently excusable in people here- 
tofore purposely misdirected in their education. It 
was pleasing, however, to observe more correct 
views gradually springing up, and in the quarter 
where they were least likely to appear——amongst 
those very merchants themselves for whose benefit 
these absurd restrictions had been imposed. The 
following translation of a letter published in the 
Guayaquil newspapers, will show the progress al- 
ready made in the right path. It is written by a 
man who probably derived more benefit than any 
other from the restrictions he condemns; but his 
good sense and liberal views showed him that if 
they were removed, his gains would become still 
greater. 

To those who recollect the state of the press, 
and of everything else in former times, such a let- 
ter in a Spanish colonial paper will appear a won- 
derful phenomenon ; and though containing nothing 
but common-places, brings with it a long train of 
interesting and useful reflections, : 


“ Mr EpirTor, 
«“ Nothing could distress me more than to hear 
that my former observations had offended any indi- 
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to explain my opinion on a subject, upon which, 
according to my view of it, much of the prosperity 
of this province depends. I allude to the com- 
mercial regulations ; and all the world knows that 
those existing before our political transformation 
subjected the whole province to the most insulting 
monopoly ; the right of supplying it with goods, 
and of exporting its productions, being reserved 
exclusively for the merchants of Cadiz, so that the 
province could not possibly prosper. After our 
conversion into a free state, the public had a right 
to hope that the disease being discovered, the re- 
inedy would have been instantly applied ; and I for 
one confess that I really did hope it would be so. 
I believed that we should immediately see liberal 
institutions tending directly to the benefit of the 
province ; but, lamentable to say, the same mono- 
poly still continued in a very great degree. I see 
that its effects are the same, and that the popula- 
tion in general have received no relief from the es- 
_tablishment of the new institutions. 

‘¢ The commercial regulations, recently publish- 
ed, bear me out in what I have said. I respect, in 
the highest degree, the authority which enforces 
those laws ; but I must be allowed to observe, that, 
in their formation, the true interests of the people 
have not been consulted. The exclusive privileges 
which those regulations grant to the merchants are 
most grievous to all the rest of the population, as I 
shall endeavour to prove. It is a well-known prin- 
ciple, that the wealth of a people consists in satis- 
fying their wants at the lowest cost possible; and 
disposing of their own productions at the highest 
cost possible. The regulations alluded to have a 
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direct tendency to prevent this ever taking place. 
The trammels in which foreign intercourse is held 
_ by the third, twelfth, and fifteenth regulations, will 
for ever exclude it from our port, and limit the 
buyers and sellers in our province, to an exceed- 
ingly small nuinber: this result, although it be not 
so styled, is precisely the same thing as the ancient 
monopoly ; a mischievous system, under which no 
country can prosper. The regulations cited above 
gave our merchants an absolute power over the 
rest of the people—they impose the most unwor- 
thy obligations on foreign merchants, and subject 
them to a degrading. subordination. ‘There can 
be no doubt, indeed, if they be allowed to con- 
tinue, that our commerce will remain in the same 
confined state as formerly, and the interests of the 
whole province will be sacrificed to those of a new 
monopoly. 

“Tama merchant who fally enjoy the exclusive 
privileges of the regulations ; and, happening to be 
acquainted with all the languages most useful in 
commerce, | possess an advantage over most of my 
companions ; nothing, therefore, in appearance can 
be more beneficial to me, than the enforcement of 
the three articles m question. But as long as I 
desire the good of the province, and prefer the in- 
terest of the public to my own, I shall never cease 
to pray that these evils, which paralyse all com- 
merce, may be corrected.“ 

‘« Let those three articles be erased, and I pledge 
myself, that, before a year shall have elapsed, the 
beneficial influence of a commerce, really free, will 
begin to be felt. Foreign merchants protected by 
law, and seeing their speculations encouraged m 
every way not opposed to the public advantage, 
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will flock to our market ; this competition will 
lower the price of articles consumed in the coun- 
try ; while it will raise that of such as are produced 
in it for exportation, and opulence will speedily 
take up her residence amongst us.” 


The first of the three articles alluded to forbids 
the introduction of any goods, unless consigned to 
an inhabitant of the city, and a naturalized subject. 
The second directs that no stranger shall be allow- 
ed to establish a factory, or a commercial house, in 
the province ; and the third is intended to give 
such advantages to the native merchant, as must 
prevent all foreign competition. 

As might be expected, these laws were begin- 
ning to be evaded by English and other capitalists, 
who settled on the spot, and, without their names 
appearing, really transacted the whole business, 
The government were by these and other circum- 
stances eventually made to feel the absurdity of their 
restrictions, and I have been informed that a new 
and liberal set of regulations has since been estab- 


lished. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
GUAYAQUIL. 


POLITICAL REVOLUTIONS OF GUAYAQUIL™DECLARES 
ITSELF AN INDEPENDENT STATE—MILITARY IN# 
TERPERENCE“~"TERROR EXCITED BY THESE COM= 
MOTIONS——POLITICS THE REIGNING TOPIC, EVEN 
AMONGST THE LADIES——-GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
STATE OF VOLITICS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


In the latter end of the year 1820, Guayaquil 
declared itself independent of the Spanish autho- 
rity; framed a new government ; established laws, 
nud opened the port to foreign trade. They ham- 
pered it, however, inyudiciously, 3 in the manner al- 
luded to in the foregoing letter ; and, consequently, 
little good arose from the change, or at all events, 
much less benefit than a more liberal system would 
have produced. 

The population in this town is about twenty 
thousand, and in the surrounding country subject 
to it, about fifty thousand more ; and although it is 
evident that so small a town, and so limited a po- 
pulation, were insufhicient to constitute a separate 
state, yot at the time I speak of, the surrounding 
countries were so circumstanc ed that no other 
power had leisure to interfere; and Guayaquil 
threw off the Spanish yoke. It is the principal 
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port of Quito, and belonged formerly to the pre- 
vince of New Granada, at that time in posses- 
sion of the Spaniards, who, however, were pre- 
vented from sending troops to re-establish their 
authority, as their whole attention was then occu- 
pied in trying to repel the Patriots. When Bo- 
livar was creating the Republic of Colombia in 
1819, he included Guayaquil in that territory, al- 
though he had not actually taken possession of it. 
In the meanwhile, the people of Guayaquil, as has 
been stated, became independent, and remained as 
a separate state, till Bolivar came in the middle of 
1821, and then he confirmed iis former appro- 
priation of this port to Colombia. But the place 
was still disturbed, and the Guayaquil flag was again 
hoisted. The only other person besides Bolivar 
that could have interfered with them was San 
Martin ; but he had enough on his hands already ; 
so that, in the general bustle, Guayaquil was al- 
lowed to carry its Independent flag, and call itself 
a separate state unmolested. All reflecting per- 
sons in t)e town, however, saw that it was utterly 
impossibie to maintain such a position, and that, 
sooner or later, they must fall permanently under 
one or other of the great powers, Colombia or Peru. 
The inhabitants were nearly divided on this sub- 
ject ; and, contemptible as the discussion was, mora 
violent party-spirit was never displayed. A con- 
stant war of words was maintained, for no swords 
were drawn: distinguishing badges were worn by 
the different parties ; and each bawled out in the 
streets, or from their windows, the names of their 
respective favourites, Bolivar or San Martin. There 
was something a little ludicrous, perhaps, in. their 

notion of displaying an Independent flag. and cali- 
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ing themselves an independent nation, while in the 
same breath they were vociferating their determi- 
nation to submit to the will of a military leader, 
and were quarrelling amongst themselves, merely 
as to which of the two chiefs they would be govern- 
ed by. It was an election, however, and one in 
which all classes took an active and sincere part. 
This was a new thing for South Americans, and 
their spirits accordingly rose with that feeling of 
freedom, which the exercise of an elective right 
inspires more than any other. The whole scene, 
therefore, was highly animated, and more like that 
of an English election, than anything I had before 
seen abroad. 

They must needs have an army too; and as in 
- revolutionary times, the military always take upon 
themselves to become a reflecting body, and as 
they wear by their side a cogent and effective ar- 
gument, they generally usurp no small share of 
influence. Accordingly, on Christmas eve, at the 
time we were sailing up the river, the whole army 
of the state of Guayaquil, consisting of one regi- 
ment, marched out of the town, and having taken 
up a position half a league off, sent in a message 
at day-break to the governor, to say they were 
determined to serve under no other flag than that 
of Bolivar ; and unless they were inculged in this 
matter, they would instantly set fire to the town.. 
The governor, with the good sense and prudence 
of utter helplessness, sent bis compliments to the 
troops, and begged they would do just as they 
pleased. Upon the receipt of this civil message, 
one-half of the regiment feeling much flattered with 
having the matter left to their own free choice, 
and being rather anxious, perhaps, for their break~ 
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fast, which was waiting for them, agreed to relin- 
yuish the character of rebels, and come quietly back 
to their allegiance. 

The government thus strengthened, took more 
vigorous measures, and lost no time in acceding to 
the wishes of the remainder of the troops, who were 
embarked in the course of the morning of our ar- 
rival, and sent up the river to joi Bolivar's forces, 
at this time surrounding Quito. This measure was 
adopted at the recommendation of General Sucre, 
one of Bolivar’s officers, whose head-quarters were 
actually in Guayaquil, notwithstanding its boasted 
independence. The whole affair, indeed, looked 
like a burlesque on revolutions: most fortunately 
no blood was shed ; for as both the soldiers who 
went out of the town, and the inhabitants and such 
of the military as remained, had arms in their 
hands, it is difficult to say how tragical this farce 
might have been in its catastrophe, had they not 
come ta some terms. Although it ended so paci- 
fically, there was considerable alarm throughout 
the town during the whole of Christmas day, and 
no flag of any kind was flying till about noon, 
when, upon the suppression of the rebellion, the In- 
dependent national Standard was again displayed. 

On the 26th, the alarm had completely subsi- 
ded, and all was going on as before. As it was a fast- 
day, however, no business could be done, nor any 
supplies procured ; and as all the people I wished 
to see were occupied at mass, I took the opportu- 
nity of making some astronomical and magnetical 
observations, on.the left bank of the river, imme- 
diately opposite the town: a spot which, from its 
solitude, appeared well suited to this purpose. 
But, on rowing up a little creek, we came unex- 
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pectedly to a large wooden house, half concealed 
by the trees ; here we found a merry party of la- 
dies, who had fled on Christmas eve during the 
alarm. They carried us into the forest to show 
us a plantation of the tree which yields the cocoa, 
or more properly cacao-nut, from which chocolate 
is made. The cacao grows on a tree about twenty 
teet high. The nut, such as we find it, is contain- 
ed within a rind of a melon shape, as large as a 
man’s two fists, with the nuts or kernels clustered 
in the inside. The fruit grows principally from the 
stem, or, when found on the branches, still pre- 
seryes the same character, and grows from the main 
branch, not from a lateral twig. 

Whilst we were losing our time with these mer- 
rv gossips, a messenger arrived to inform the la- 
dies that a boat had been sent to carry them back, 
as the city was again restored to tranquillity. We 
escorted them to the creek, and saw them safely 
into their boat, having made more progress 1n our 
acquaintance in an hour, than we could have done 
in a month, in countries further removed from the 
sun, and from the disorders of a revolution. 

We were still in good time for making our ob- 
servations at noon; but the heat at that hour was 
intense, for there was not the least breath of wind ; 
and as soon as the meridian observation was over, 
we retreated to a thick grove of plantain trees, to 
make some experiments with the dipping needle. 
Here, though completely sheltcred from the sun, 
we had a fine view of the river, and the town be- 
yond it. The stream, which at this place is about 
two miles broad, flowed majestically along, witha 
surface per fectly smooth and glassy ; bearing along, 
on its steaming bosom, vast trunks of trees and 
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boughs, and large patches of grass. The town of 
Guayaquil, viewed through the vapour exhaled from 
the river, and the glowing banks, was in a constant 
tremour—there was no sound heard, except now 
and then the chirp of a grasshopper,—the birds, 
which soared sleepily aloft, seemed to have no note 
—everything, in short, spoke to the senses the 
language of a hot climate. | 

I dined at two o'clock, with the author of the 
foregoing letter, and afterwards rode with him to 
see the lines thrown up for the purpose of keeping 
off the Spaniards, should they, as was apprehended, 
make a descent upon Guayaquil from Quito. Such 
irregular and hastily-constructed means of defend- 
ing an open town, are held, I believe, in no great 
respect by military men; yet the moral influence 
of such undertakings may nevertheless, as in this 
instance, prove beneficial. It may have the effect 
of making the people believe themselves in ear- 
nest ; and thus, by uniting them in a common work, 
give them confidence in one another's sincerity ; a 
feeling which, if properly guided, may be rendered 
a great deal more formidable than the artiticial de- 
fences themselves. 

In the evening a party of ladies assembled at 
our friend’s house ; but as they arranged themselves 
in two lines facing one another, in a narrow ve- 
randah, it became impossible to pass either between 
or behind them. At length I discovered a little win- 
dow, which looked out from the drawing-room 
into the verandah, near the middle of the station 
taken up in this determined manner by the ladies. 
By this time they were all speaking at once, in a 
loud shrill voice ; and so distinctly, that I had no 
difioulty in distinguishing the words ; but of the 
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conversation, which was entirely made up of local 
topics, and allusions to characters and incidents of 
the day, I could make nothing for a considerable 
time, till at length the subject was changed, and a 
very spirited discussion on politics commenced. 
This I could follow ; and it was singularly interest- 
ing to mark, in the eagerness of these debates, the 
rapid effect which the alteration in the times had 
produced, by stimulating even the ladies to becomb 
acquainted with a class of subjects, which, two or 
three years before, the most resolute man in the 
country dared not think of, much less give an opi- 
nion upon. 

Being resolved to see somewhat more of these 
good people than one evening afforded, I invited 
the whole party to breakfast on beard next morn- 
ing, an invitation which was accepted by acclama- 
tion, for they had already set their hearts upon see- 
ing my ship. They were by far the merriest and 
lightest-hearted people, besides being the fairest 
and handsomest, we had met with in South Ame- 
rica. 

Accordingly, next morning, at the expense of a 
little crowding, we contrived to seat the whole party 
to a substantial breakfast. As most of the officers of 
the ship spoke Spanish, we took good care of our 
party, who split themselves into groups, and roved 
about the ship as they pleased : a sort of freedom 
which people greatly prefer to being dragged me- 
chanically round to see everything. Our fiddler 
being unfortunately indisposed, we could not have 
a dance, which evidently disappointed no small 
number of our fair friends ; but even without this 
powerful auxiliary to form acquaintance, we were 
all soon wonderfully at ease with one another. 
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I lamented sincerely, that my duty obliged me 
80 precipitately to leave a spot, holding out a pro- 
mise of such agreeable society ; and where every- 
thing, domestic and political, was at the same time 
so peculiarly well circumstanced for the exhibition 
of national character ; and calculated to show, in a 
more striking light than in quieter times, the real 
spirit and essence of a country, that has never yet 
had justice done it, and of which in Europe we 
still know but little. 

There has -eldom, perhaps, existed in the world, 
a more interesting scene than is now passing in 
South America; or one in which human character, 
in all its modifications, has received so remarkable 
a stimulus to untried action; where the field is so 
unbounded, and the actors in it so numerous ; where 
every combination of moral and physical circum- 
stances is so fully subjected to actual trial; or where 
so great a number of states living under different 
climates, and possessed of different soils, are brought 
under review at the same moment; are placed se- 
verally and collectively in similar situations ; and 
are forced to act and think for themselves, for the 
first time : where old feelings, habits, laws, and pre- 
judices, are jumbled along with new institutions, 
new knowledge, new customs, and new principles, 
all left free to produce what chance, and a thousand 
unthought-of causes, may direct ; amidst conflict- 

Ing interests and passions of all kinds, let loose to 
drift along the face of society. To witness thé 
effects of such a prodigious political and moral ex- 
periment as this, even in our hurried way; was in 
the highest degree gratifying and instructive. But 
the impossibility of examining the whole at leisure ; 
of wateliing its progress ; of arranging and connect- 
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ing the different parts together; and of separating 
what was accidental and transient, from that which 
was general and permanent ; was, indeed, a source 
of the greatest mortification to us. 

As we had now completed our supplies, and 
finished all our business at Guayaquil, I decided 
upon sailing; and at the recommendation of the 
ihe agreed to proceed the same evening. It would 

ave been satisfactory to have returned in day- 
light, that we might have seen that part of the 
country, which we had before passeu in the night- 
time ; but the tides had changed in the interval of 
our stay, and again perversely served only at night. 

I took a farewell dinner on shore, and in the 
early part of the evening, just as I was stepping in- 
to the boat, was assailed by a large party of ladies, 
who were on their way to a ball, at which all the 
world, they said, was to be present. The tempta- 
tion to stay one day longer was great, and I might, 
perhaps, have yielded, had I not foreseen that these 
good and merry people would have discovered 
means to render our departure more and more dif- 
ficult every day. On going on board, I found the 
pilot had deferred moving the ship till eleven 
o'clock,’ by which time, he said, the ebb-tide would 
be running strongly down. 

When I came upon deck, accordingly, at that 
hour, the night was pitch dark, and the damp land- 
breeze was sighing mournfully among the ropes. 
On turning towards the town, we saw a blaze of 
light from the ball-room windows ; and, on look- 
ing attentively, could detect the dancers crossing 
between us and the lamps; and now and then a 
solitary high note was heard along the water. Far 
off in the south-eastern quarter, a great fire in the 
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forest cast a bright glare upon the clouds above, 
though the flames themselves were sunk by the 
distance below the horizon. This partial and faint 
illumination served only to make the sky in every 
other direction look more cold and dismul. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


INTERESTING NAVIGATION DOWN THE RIVER OF 
GUAYAQUIL BY MEANS OF AN OPERATION CALLED 
KLEDGING-“—MEETING WITIL THE AMERICAN FRI 
GATE CONSTELLATION--VISIT TO THE GALA# 
PAGOS ISLANDS~-EXPERIMENTS MADE WITH CAP= 
TAIN KATER’S PENDULUM-——TERRAPINS OR LAND 
TORTOISES, 


THE manner in which we proceeded down the 
river 1s 80 curious, and, as far as I know, -o rare, 
that I shall attempt to make it intelligible even to 
readers who are not nautical. 

In the navigation of rivers which have many 
windings and shallow places, the chief danger is, 
that the tide will force the ship either on the banks 
or on some shoal lying in the stream: there is a 
risk of this even when under all sail, and with a 
good breeze of wind ; for the tide sometimes runs 
so rapidly and irregularly as to hustle her on shore, 
before the sails can be made to act. When the 
wind is blowing faintly, and, at the same time, not 
quite fair, the danger of this happening is much in- 
creased, On such occasions, instead of sailing in 
‘the usual manner, with the ship’s head foremost, no 
“ails whatever are set, and the stern, instead of the 
bow, is made to go first, an operation technically 
called Kedging. 

Tf the anchor by which a vessel is riding in a_ 
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tide’s-way be raised off the ground, she will, of course, 
immediately begin to drift along with the stream, 
and most probably soon run aground. ‘The ship, it 
must be observed, when under these circumstances, 
and with no sail set, can make no progress through 
the water, but must drift along with it like a log ; 
consequently the rudder will have no effect in di- 
recting her course, and she will be left entirely at 
the mercy of the tide. The operation of kedging 
is a device to produce a relative motion between 
the ship and the water, in order to bring the direct- 
ing power of the rudder into action. This object 
is accomplished by allowing the anchor to trail 
along, instead of being lifted entirely off the ground, 
as in the first supposition. It is known practically, 
that the degree of firmness with which an anchor 
holds the ground depends, within certain limits, 
upon its remoteness from the ship. When the 
anchor lies on the ground immediately under the 
ship’s bows, and the cable is vertical, it has little 
or no hold ; but when there is much cable out, the 
anchor fixes itself in the bottom, and cannot with- 
out difficulty be dragged out of its place. In the 
operation of kedging, the cable is hove, or drawn in, 
till nearly in an upright position ; this immediately 
loosens the hold of the anchor, which then begins to 
trail along the ground, by the action of the tide 
pressing against the ship. If the anchor ceases alto- 
gether to hold, the vessel will, of course, move en- 
tirely along with the tide, and the rudder will be- 
come useless. However, if the anchor be not quite 
lifted off the ground, but be merely allowed to drag 
along, it is evident that the ship, thus clogged, will 
accompany the tide reluctantly, and the stream will 
in part run past her; and thus a relative motion 
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between the vessel and the water being produced, 
a steering power will be communicated to the rad- 
der. 

In our case, the tide was running three miles an 
hour ; and had the anchor been lifted wholly off the 
ground, we must have been borne past the shore 
exactly at that rate; but by allowing it to drag 
along the ground, a friction was produced, by 
which the ship was retarded one mile an hour; 
and she was therefore actually carried down the 
streain at the rate of only two miles, while the re- 
maining one mile of tide ran past, and allowed of 
her being steered: so that, in point of fact, the ship 
became as much under the command of the rudder 
as if she had been under sail, and going at the rate 
of one mile an hour through the water. 

This power of steering enzbled the pilot to 
thread his way, stern foremost, amongst the shoals, 
and to avoid the angles of the sand-banks ; for, by 
turning the ship's head one way or the other, the 
tide was made to act obliquely on the opposite 
bow, and thus she was easily made to cross over 
from bank to bank, in a zig-zag direction. It some- 
times happened, that with every care the pilot 
found himself caught by some eddy of the tide, 
which threatened to carry him on a shoal: when 
this took place, a few fathoms of the cable wera 
permitted to run out, which in an instant allowed 
the anchor to fix itself in the ground, and conse- 
quently the ship became motionless. By now pla- 
cing the rudder in the proper position, the tide was 
soon made to act on one bow; the ship was sheer- 
ed over, as it is called, clear of the danger; and the 
cable being again drawn in, the anchor dragged 
along as before. ‘The operation of kedging, as may 
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be conceived, requires the most constant vigilance. 
and is full of interest, though rather a slow mode 
of proceeding ; for it cost us all that night, and the 
whole of the next day and night, to retrace the 
ground which we formerly had gone over in ten 
hours. 

We had by means of this delay an opportunity 
of seeing the country by day-light ; but except at 
a few chance openings, the distant view was com- 
pletely shut out by the dense nature of the forest 
on both banks of the stream. 

On reaching the entrance of the river, we fell in 
with two boats belonging to the United States’ 
ship Constellation, proceeding to Guayaquil. This 
frigate’s draft of water was so great, that the pilots 
could not undertake to carry her over the shoals, 
unless she were lightened by the removal of her 
guns. As this could not be done readily, the cap- 
tain and a party of his officers had determined to 
go up in their boats. We were happy to afford 
them a resting place and refreshment, before their 
long row, in a dreadfully hot day. 

The accidents of a similar course of service had 
thrown the Constellation and the Conway fre- 
quently together, during the last year; and the 
intercourse which naturally sprung up in conse- 
quence, had established an esteem and friendship, 
which made such a rencontre a source of ge- 
neral satisfaction. We learned from our American 
friends, that they also expected to visit the coast of 
Mexico, for which we were bound, and we rejoiced 
at the uday of again falling in with them. 
Something, however, interfered to alter their plans, 
for we never had the pleasure of meeting them 


again. 
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We finally left the river and the Bay of Guay- 
aquil on the morning of the 30th of December. It 
was no small mortification to us not to have seen 
Chimborazo, the highest mountain of all the Andes. 
It was covered with clouds, in the most provoking 
manner, during the whole of the eight days we had 
been considerably within the distance at which it is 
easily discernible in clear weather. 

From Guayaquil we stretched off to the west- 
ward to the Galapagos, an uninhabited group of 
volcanic islands, scattered along the equator, at the 
distance of two hundred leagues from the main- 
land. 

As this is a place of resort for the South Sea 
whaling ships, I called there to see whether any as- 
sistance was required by that important branch of 
the British shipping interests. But we fell in with 
only two ships, at one of the most southern islands 
of the group; after which we proceeded to an 
island thirty miles north of the line, where I re- 
mained a few days to make some experiments with 
an invariable pendulum of Captain Kater’s con- 
struction. 

I had intended to have made these experiments 
on a spot lying exactly under the equator, but 
when we got amongst the islands, a strong current 
set us so far to leeward in the course of the night 
before we were aware of its influence, that I found 
it impossible to regain the lost ground, at least 
without spending more time than my orders admit- 
ted of, and I therefore made for the nearest an~ 
chorage within reach. _ 

The spot chosen for the experiments lies near 
the extremity of a point of land runninginto the sea, 
at the south end of the Earl of Abingdon Island, 
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and forms the, western side of a small bay about 2 
mile across. This point is part of an ancient stream 
of lava which has flowed down the side of a peak« 
ed mountain, between two and three miles distant 
from the station, in a direction nearly north, and 
about two thousand feet high. The peak slopes 
rapidly at first, forming a tolerably steep cone, but 
terminated by a broad and gently inclined base of 
a mile anda half. The mountain is studded on 
every side with craters, or mouths, from whence, 
at different periods, streams of lava have issued, 
and running far into the sea, have formed project- 
ing points, such as that on which we fixed our stas 
tion. The western face of the island presents 4 
cliff nearly perpendicular, and not less than a thou- 
sand feet high; it exhibits the rude stratification 
of lava, tuffa, and ashes, which characterises the 
fracture of ancient volcanic mountains, 

Abingdon Island is ten or twelve miles in length, 
the north end being a series of long, low, and very 
rugged streams of lava; the peak standing about 
one-third of the whole length from the southern 
extreme. The rock at different places not far from. 
the station, was found to be full of caverns, into 
which the tide flowed and ebbed through subter- 
ranean channels, the outer crust of the stream ha< 
ving, as frequently happens, served as a pipe to 
conduct the lava off. It is therefore probable that 
our foundation may not have been the solid rock ; 
a circumstance which, taken along with the gene- 
tal hollow nature of volcanic districts, and the 
deepness of the surrounding ocean, renders these 
experiments not so fit to be compared with those 
made in England, as with others made on a simi 
lar volcanic soil. . 

Vol, 1K k 4 
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It was greatly to be regretted that, our time was 
too limited to allow of our engaging in a fresh se- 
ries, either at the same island, or on some other 
lying near the equator: the service upon which the 
Conway was employed rendering it necessary that 
our stay should not be longer at the Galapagos 
than the 16th of January. But as we anchored at 
Abingdon’s Island on the 7th at noon, there re- 
mained barely nine complete days in which every- 
thing was to be done. We had to search for a 
landing-place, which eccupied some considerable 
time ; to decide upon a station ; to rig our tents ; 
to build the Observatory ; then to land the instru- 
ments and set them up; and, as we had no time 
for trials and alterations, everything required to be 
permanently fixed at once. We were fortunate in 
weather during the first two days, when our things 
were all lying about, and our habitations ill assort- 
ed; but on the third night it rained hard, and the 
water, which trickled through the canvass, caused 
us some discomfort, although we fortunately suc- 
ceeded in sheltering the instruments. The heat, 
during the day, was net only oppressive at the 
time, but very exhausting in its effects; and at 
night, although the thermometer never fell lower 
than 73°, the feeling of cold, owing to the transi- 
tion from 93°, to which it sometimes rose in the: 
day, was very disagreeable. 
' It was with reluctance that I left the neighbour-: 
hood of the equator, without having made more 
numerous and varied, and, consequently, less ex- 
ceptionable observations on the length of the pen- 
dulum. It would, above all, have been desirable to 
have swung it at stations whose geological character 
more nearly resembled that of England, where Cap- 
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tain Kater’s experiments were performed. Thus, 
the results obtained at the Galapagos, though very 
curious in themselves, are not so valuable for com- 
parison with those made in this country. The time 
may come, however, when they may be more use- 
ful; that is to say, should experiments be made 
with the pendulum at stations remote from the Ga- 
lapagos, but resembling them in insular situation, 
in size, and in geological character; such as the 
Azores, the Canaries, St Helena, the Isle of France, 
and various other stations amongst the eastern 
islands of the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. The 
advantage of having it swung at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and especially at the Falkland Islands, (which 
lie in the cerrespondent latitude to that of Lon- 
don,) and at various other stations on the main- 
land, or on large islands, is still more obvious. 

The length of the seconds pendulum at the Ga- 
lapagos, as determined by our experiments, is 
39,01717 inches, and the ellipticity, or compres- 
sion of the earth, is expressed by the fraction .7,, 
where the numerator expresses the differenee be- 
tween the equatorial and polar diameters of the 
earth, and the denominator the length of the dia- 
meter at the equator. 

The details of these experiments have been al- 
ready published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1823 ; and a general abstract is given in the 
Appendix to these volumes, No. III. 

We had no time to survey these islands, a ser- 
vice much required, since few, if any of them, are 

et properly laid down on our charts. They are 
in general barren; but some of the highest have a 
stunted brushwood, and all of them are covered 
with thé prickly pear-tree, upon which a large spe- 
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cies of land-tortoise lives and thrives in a wonder- 
ful manner. These animals grow to a great size, 
weighing sometimes several hundred pounds: they 
are excellent eating, and we laid in a stock which 
lasted the ship’s company for many. weeks. 

The most accurate and full account of these cu- 
rious animals which I have anywhere seen, is con- 
tained in a very amusing book, Delano’s Voyages 
and Travels, printed at Boston, in 1807. From the 
fidelity with which such of their habits as we had 
an opportunity of observing, are described, I am 
satisfied with the correctness of the whole picture. 
We took some on board, which lived for many 
months, but none of them survived the cold 
weather off Cape.Horn. I preserved one in a 
cask of spirits, and it may now be seen in the Mu- 
seum of the College at Edinburgh: It is about the 
medium size, Captain Delano says,— The Ter- 
rapin, or as it is sometimes called, the Land-Tor- 
toise, that is found at the Galapagos Islands, is by 
far the largest, best, and most numerous, of any 
place I ever vigited: Some of the largest weigh 
three or four hundred pounds; but their common 
size is between fifty and one hundred pounds. 
Their shape is somewhat similar to that of our 
small land-tortoise, which is found upon the up- 
Jand, and is, like it, high and round on the back, 
They have a very long neck, which, together 
with their head, has a disagreeable appearance, 
very much resembling a large serpent. I have 
seen them with necks between two and three feet 
long, and when they saw anything that was new 
to them, or met each other, they would raise their 
heads as high as they could, their necks being 
nearly vertical, and advance with their mouth’ wide 
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open, appearing to be the most spiteful of any rep- 
tile whatever. Sometimes two of them would come 
up to each other in that manner, so near as almost 
to touch, and stand in that position for two or 
three minutes, appearing so angry, that their mouths, 
heads, and necks appeared to quiver with-passion, 
when, by the least touch of a stick against their 
-necks or heads, they would shrink back in an in- 
stant, and draw their necks, heads, and legs into 
their shells. This is the only quick motion I ever 
saw them perform. I was put in the same kind of 
fear that is felt at the sight or near approach of @ 
snake, at the first one I saw, which was very large. 
I was alone at the time, and he stretched himself 
as high as he could, opened his mouth, and advan- 
ced towards me. His body was raised more than 
a foot from the ground, his head turned forward in 
the manner of a snake in the act of biting, and rai- 
sed two feet.and a half above its body. I had a 
musket in my hand at the time, and when he ad- 
vanced near enough to reach him with it, I held 
the muzzle out so that he hit his neck against it, 
at the touch of which he dropt himself upon the 
yround, and instantly secured all his limbs within 
his shell. They are perfectly harmless, as much so 
as any animal I know of, notwithstanding their 
threatening appearance. They have no teeth, and 
of course they cannot bite very hard. They take 
their food into their mouths by the assistance of-the 
sharp edge of the upper and under jaw, which shut 
together, one a little within the other, so as to nip 
grass, or any flowers, berries, or shrubbery, the 
only food they eat. a a. 

‘ « Those who have seen the elephant, have seen 
the exact resemblance of the leg and foot of a ter- 
K 2 
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rapin. i have thought that I could discover some 
faint resemblance to that animal in sagacity. They 
are very prudent in taking care of themselves and 
their eges, and in the manner of securing them in 
their nests ; and I have observed on board my own 
ship, as well as others, that they can easily be 
taught to go to any place on the deck, which may 
be wished for them to be constantly kept in. The 
method to effect this is, by whipping them with a 
sinall line when they are out of place, and to take 
them up and carry them to the place assigned for 
them ; which, being repeated a few times, will 
bring them into the practice of going themselves, 
by being whipped when they are out of their place. 
They can be taught to eat on board a ship, as well 
as a sheep, or a goat ; and will live for a long time, 
if there is proper food provided for then. This I 
always took care to do, when in a place where I 
could procure it. The most suitable to take on 
board a ship, is prickly pear-trees ; the trunk of 
which is a soft, pithy substance, of a sweetish taste, 
and full of juice. Sometimes I procured grass for 
them. Either of these being strewed on the quar- 
ter-deck, the peat-tree being cut fine, would im- 
mediately entice them to come from all parts of 
the deck to it; and they would eat in their way, 
as well as any domestic animal. I have known 
them live several months without food; but they 
always, in that case, grow lighter, and their fat di- 
minishes, as common sense teaches, notwithstand- 
ing some writers have asserted to the contrary. If 
food will fatten animals, to go without it will make 
them lean. 

“J carried at one time from James’s Island, three 
hundred very good terrapins to the Island of Massa 
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Fuero; and there landed more than one-half of 
them, after having them sixty days on board my 
ship. Half of the number landed, died as soon as 
they took food. This was owing to their stamache 
having got so weak and out of tone, that they 
could not digest it. As soon as they eat any grass 
after landing, they would froth at the mouth, and 
appeared to be in a state of insanity, and died in 
the course of a day or two. This satisfied me that 
they were in some sort like other animals, and only 
differed from them by being slower in their mo- 
tions; and that it takes a longer time to preduce 
an effect upon their system, than upon that of other 
creatures. Those that survived the shock which 
was occasioned by this sudden transition from total 
abstinence to that of abundance, soon became tran- 
quil, and appeared to be as healthy and as, con- 
tented with the climate, as when they were at 
their native place ; and they would probably have 
lived as long, had they not been killed for food. 
Their flesh, without exception, is of as sweet and 
pleasant a flavour as any that I ever eat. It was 
common to take out of one of them, ten or twelve 
pounds of fat, when they were opened, besides 
what was necessary to cook them with. This was 
as yellow as our best butter, and of a sweeter fla- 
vour than hog’s lard. They are the slowest in their 
motions of any animal I ever saw, except the sloth, 
They are remarkable for their streneth; one of 
them would bear a man’s weight on his back and 
walk with him. I have seen them at one or two 
other places only. One instance was, those brought 
from Madagascar to the Isle of France ; but they 
were far inferior in size, had longer legs, and were 
much more ugly in their looks, than those of the 
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Galapagos Islands. I think I have likewise seen 
them at some of the Oriental Islands which I have 
visited. 

«‘ T have been more particular in deseribing the 
terrapin, than I otherwise should have been, had 
it not been for the many vague accounts given of 
it by some writers, and the incorrect statement 
made of the country in which it is to be found. It 
has been publicly said, that terrapins are common 
in China, which, Iam confident, is incorrect ; for 
I have carried them to Canton at two different 
times, and every Chinese who came on board my 
ship, was particularly curious in inspecting and 
asking questions about them; and not one, I am 
positive, had any knowledge of the animal before.” 

T subjoin the measurement of one terrapin, 
weighing 190 lbs. 


Dimensions of a Terrapin, weighing 190 lbs. 
Inches. 
Length of upper shell, . : . - 43 
Breadth of ditto, . ; ‘ ‘ - 44d 
Length of belly shell, . ; , 99° 
Breadth of ditto, . , ; ‘ - 26 
Length of the head, : : ; ‘ 
Greatest breadth, . : : j ; Al 
Ditto depth.  . , 34 
Greatest extent of upper and lower mandi- 


ble, . ‘ 3 i : ‘ 
Distance of eye from nose, : . ; 14 
Length of neck, . 81 
Circumference about the middle of the neck, 9 


From fore part of upper shell to the fore 
partofbelly shell, . , ,» 4, Ibe 
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: Inches. 
From after-part of upper shell to the after- 
part of belly shell, —. < xe , 
Length of fore leg and thigh, ae 214 
Circumference above the foot, : 8 
Length of hind leg and thigh, ee % 
Circumference above the foot, ‘ 16 
Length of tail, ; . 88 
Depth of upper shell when scooped out, 17 
Width inside, ‘ . « Ba 


Number of pieces composing the disk, . II 
Number of pieces in the margin, . . 24 


When alive, weighed . . 190 Ibs. 
Quantity fit for use, . . 84 


Loss, ~ - « « 106 


Having finished our experiments, we made sail 
on the 16th of January 1822 for Panama, but 
owing to the light winds and calms which prevail 
in the bay of that name, it was not till the 29th 
that we came in sight of the coast of Mexico, about 
one hundred and twenty miles to the westward of 
Panama, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


_ PANAMA. 


ARRIVAL AT PANAMA™HOSPITALITY OF THE IN« 
HABITANTS—-NEGROFS SPEAKING ENGLISH—TPA~ 
CIFIC REVOLUTION OF THIS CITY™MOONLIGHT 
GAMES AND MUSIC OF THE NEGRO SLAVES, 


We anchored in Panama Roads at nine in the 
morning of the 2d of February 1822, and as no one 
on board was acquainted with the place, a fisher- 
man was called alongside, who undertook to pilot 
our boat through the reefs to the landing-place. 
On rowing round the angle of the fortifications en- 
circling the town, which is built on a rocky penin- 
sula, we found ourselves in a beautiful little bay, 
strongly marked with the peculiar features of the 
torrid zone. The beach was fringed with plantain 
and banana trees, growing amongst oranges, figs, 
and limes, and numberless rich shrubs, shaded by 
the tamarind tree rising higher than any of the 
others, excepting the tall, graceful cocoa-nut, with 
its feathery top and naked stem. Close to the 
ground, and almost hid by the foliage, were clus- 
tered groups of cane-built huts, thatched with 
palm-leaves ; and on the sandy beach before them 
lay the canoes of the natives, hollowed out of sin- 
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gle trees ; while others were paddling across the 
bay. or skimming along under a mat sail, hoisted 
on a bamboo mast; all contributing, with ae clear 
sky and hot weather, to give a decidedly tropical 
aspect to the scene. 

Our surprige on landing was considerable, when 
we heard the negroes and negresses who crowded 
the wharf all speaking English, with a strong ac- 
cent, which we recognised as that of the West In- 
dies ; a peculiarity acquired from the constant in- 
tercourse kept up, across the isthmus, with Ja- 
maica. Most of the natives also spoke English 
more or less corrupted. Innumerable other trivial 
circumstances of dress and appearance, and man- 
ners, conspired to make us feel that we had left 
those countries purely Spanish, and more eftec- 
tually excluded by the ancient policy fr om foreign 
intercourse. 

We had no letters of introduction, but this ap- 
peared to be immaterial, for we had scarcely left 
the boat before a gentleman, a native of the place, 
but speaking English perfectly, introduced himself, 
and made us an offer of his house, and his best 
services during our stay. ‘This ready hospitality 
would surprise a stranger landing at a European 
port, but in distant regions, where few ships of war 
are seen, the officers are always received with at- 
tention and confidence: for as they can have no 
views of a commercial nature, they are at once 
admitted into society as persons quite disinterest- 
ed. This cordial reception, which is universal in 
every part of the world remote from our own 
shores, independently of being most agreeable, 
also highly convenient ; and compensates, in a 
great measure, to naval travellers for the interr up- 
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tions to which they are always liable in their re- 
searches, by the calls of professional duty. 

Our hospitable friend being connected with the 
West Indies, as most of the Panama houses are, 
put into our hands a file of newspapers, principally 
Jamaica Gazettes ; and as we had not,seen an Eng- 
lish paper for many months, nothing could be more 
acceptable. But upon examining them, we disco- 
vered, that most of the news they contained came 
to us trebly distilled, via Jamaica, via New York, 
via Liverpool from London. In some of these pa- 
pers we saw our own ship mentioned; but in the 
several transfers which the reports had undergone, 
from one.paper to another, could scarcely recog- 
nise our own proceedings. | 

~ We had been led to expect that Panama was still 
tinder the Spaniards, and the first indication we 
saw of the contrary was the flag of another nation 
flying on the fort. We were by this time, indeed, 
become so familiar with revolutions, and had learn- 
ed to consider every government in that country so 
unsettled, that we ceased to be much surprised by 
any such change, however sudden. It appeared 
that the Spaniards, a few weeks before, had de- 
tached nearly all the troops of the garrison to rein- 
force the army at Quito, and the inhabitants being 
thus left to themselves, could not resist the tempta- 
tion of imitating the example of the surrounding 
states, and declaring themselves independent. They 
were not, however, quite so extravagant as to con- 
stitute themselves into a free and separate state, 
like the town of Guayaquil ; but chose, more wise+ 
ly, to place themselves under one of their power- 
ful neighbours, Mexico or Colombia. After con- 
siderable debating on this point, it was decided by 
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the inhabitants to claim the protection of Bolivar, 
tu whose country, Colombia, they were nearer, 
and with which they were likely to hold more use- 
ful intercourse than with Mexico. 

No place, perhaps, in all the Spanish Trans- 
atlantic possessions, suffered so little from the erro- 
neous systems of the mother-country as Panama ; 
partly in consequence of the constant intercourse 
which it maintained witn the West India islands, 
and partly from its being the port through which 
European goods were formerly made to pass across 
the isthmus to Peru, and to the south coast of 
Mexico. This degree of intercourse and business 
gave it an importance, and afforded it the means of 
acquiring wealth, which the rigorous nature of the 
colonial system allowed to no other place in that 
country. The transition, therefore, which now 
took place from the Spanish rule to a state of in- 
dependence, was very easy, and there being no 
motive to violence, it was unaccompanied by an 
extravagance on the part of the people. Thus Pa- 
nama, under similar political circumstances with 
Lima and Guayaquil, was placed in singular con- 
trast to both those cities. So gently, indeed, was 
the Revolution brought about, that the inhabitants 
did not even change their Governor, but left him 
the option either of continuing in his old situation, 
or of retiring. When the alternative was put te 
him, he shrugged his shoulders—whiffed his cigar 
for a few minutes—and replied, that he had no sort 
of objection to remain: upon which the inhabitants 
deliberately hauled down the flag of Spain, hoisted 
that of Bolivar in its place, proclaimed a free Cae 
‘and let all other things go on as before. 

But there were many, it was said, who did not 
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rejoice so much in the change, as good patriots 
ought to have done; a piece of political scandal, 
however, which attached chiefly to the ladies, whe 
are, in general, vastly more enthusiastic in the 
cause of independence than the men. The real 
truth is, Panama had been garrisoned by a very 
handsome Spanish regiment for some years ; and 
the abstract feeling of freedom, consequent upon the 
departure of the troops, was considered, it was said, 
by the fair Panamanians, a very poor compensa- 
tion for the gentle military despotism in which they 
had been lately held. 

I waited upon the governor to breakfast, and not 
knowing that he had been in power during the Spa- 
nish times, I said, as usual, something congratu- 
latory upon the improvements likely to ‘result front 
the recent changes. I saw, with surprise, a cloud 
pass across his brow ; but he soon recovered, and 
in a dry sarcastic tone said, he hoped it would be 
a change for the better. 

In the course of the morning, we became ac- 
quainted with many of the merchants of the place, 
who surprised us a good deal, and somewhat 
piqued us, by their total indifierence about the 
South American news which we were so full of. 
They declared they could never manage to under- 
stand the different accounts from the south: that 
names, places, and circumstances, were all jambled 
together ;’ and, in short, treated the whole subject 
very much in the way it used to be received in 
England a few years ago. They were, in fact, 
far more occupied with North American, English, 
and West Indian topics, and, above all, with the 
little matters which concerned their own town, 
than with the momeptous affairs affecting the whole 
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southern continent; upon which, however, their 
own prosperity must eventually depend. 

It was by no means easy to get in return the 
news we wanted, even from people who had re- 
cently been in England, or in Jamaica, for they had 
no idea of the extent of our ignorance, made no al- 
Jowance for our dates, and never dreamed of telling 
us anything, not new to themselves ; forgetting, 
that to us who had not scen an English paper for 
half a year, everything was new. And they were 
just as much surprised at our indifference about 
Jamaica and New York intelligence, as we had 
been to find them careless about Lima and Valpa- 

‘aiso. When in reading the papers we came to 
some allusion, and asked “what it meant, the answer 
generally was, “ Oh! I thought you must of course 
have heard of that long ago ;” and so on with the 
rest, till at length we became completely confused 
and tired of asking questions ; and were glad to re- 
Japse into our wonted abstraction from all that was 
distant, and turn again cheerfully to take an exelu- 
sive interest in what was passing immediately be- 
fore us. 

- As I had been kept out of bed for two niglits, 
attending to the pilotage of the ship, I was lad to 
retire at an early hour; but I could get no sleep for 
the noise in the Plaza, or great square, before the 
windows of my room. After some time spent in 

vain endeavours to disregard the clamour, I rose 
and sat at the window, to discover if I could what 
was going on. It was a bright moon-light night, 
and the grass which had been allowed to grow up 
in the centre of the square was covered with parties 
of negro slaves, some seated and others dancing in 
great circles, to the sound of rude music made by 
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striking a cocoa-nut shell with a short stick; while 
the whole party, dancers as well as sitters, joined 
in a song with very loud but not discordant voices. 
It appeared to be some festival of their own, which 
they had assembled to celebrate in this way. 

I was half disappointed, at discovering nothing 
appropriate or plaintive in their music; on the con- 
trary, it was extremely lively, and seemed the re- 
sult of light-hearted mirth. Many of the groups 
‘were singing, not without taste and spirit, a pa- 
triotic song of the day, originally composed at 
Buenos Ayres, and long well known in the inde- 
pendent states of the south, though only recently 
imported into the isthmus. The burden of the 
song was Libertad! Libertad! Libertad! but I 
conceive not one of these wretches attached the 
slightest meaning to the words, but repeated 
them merely from their accordance with the music, 
While listening, however, to these slaves singing 
in praise of freedom, it was difficult not to believe 
that some portion of the sentiment must go along 
with the music; yet I believe it was quite other- 
wise, and that the animation with which they sung, 
was due entirely to the lively character of the song 
itself, and its happening to be the fashionable air of 
the day. There was something discordant to the 
feelings in all this ; and it was painful to hear these 
poor people singing in praise of that liberty acqui- 
red by their masters, from whose thoughts nothing 
certainly was farther removed than the idea of ex- 
tending the same boon to their slaves. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOME OLD RUINS AT PANAMA 
PROIJLCT OF OPENING A COMMUNICATION RE- 
TWEEN THE GULPH OF MEXICO AND THE PACIFIC 
—=—TROOPS OF BOLIVAR. 


EaAnrvy,in the morning of the 3d of February, I 
sallied forth, as one would do at Rome, to view 
some celebrated ruims—a strange and maworted 
sight in America. Panama ie flourished for a 
long series of years, but its sun has at last set with 
the golden flag of Spain, the signal of exclusion 
wherever it waved. As Jong as the ports of the 
Pacific were closed against. all commerce, except 
what it pleased the Council of the Indies to mea- 
sure thriftily out across the isthmus, Panama he- 
ing the sole port of transit, prospered greatly ; but 
now that the navigation of Cape Horn is vendered 

easy and secure, and is free to the whole world 

except_to the short-sighted Spaniards themselves, 
innumerable vessels contrive to search out every 
nook in the coast, and supply it with goods inf- 
nitely cheaper than Panama can furnish them. The 
situation certainly possesses advantages, which, in 
process of time, may be turned to great commer-~ 
cial account, and Fanama will probadly beeome 
greater than ever: but such greatness must now be 


shared with many competitors. and its pre-emi- 
La 
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nence can never be acknowledged again; because 
the policy by which it was aggrandized at the ex- 
pense of other cities cannot by any possibility be 
revived... If ever Panama recovers its former 
wealth, it must be by fair and active competition, 
and she may then, without injustice as heretofore, 
indulge in that luxurious and tasteful splendour 
which displays itself in fine public edifices, and of 
which there remain more genuine traces here than 
even in Lima, “ the city of the kings,” with all its 
tinsel and pretension. 

The finest ruin at Panama is that of the Jesuits’ 
College, a large and beautiful edifice, which, how- 
ever, was never finished ; yet the melancholy in- 
terest which it imspires is rather augmented than 
diminished by that circumstance ; for it reminds us 
not only of the destruction of the great order which 
- founded it, but also of the total decay of Spanish 
taste and wealth, which accompanied that event. 
The college is a large quadrangular building, which 
had been carried to the height of two stories, and 
was probably to nave been surmounted by a third. 
The ornamental part of the building is in a pure and 
simple taste: neat cornices, with high mouldings, 
are carried round the work above and below the 
windows, which are very numerous, and some of 
them crossed by Gothic mullions ; the corners also, 
and the stones over the doors, are relieved by 
mouldings. rom each angle of the building, and 
from the middle of each side, there projects a solid 
square tower, resting upon arches based on the 
ground, through which carriages might drive. 
Taken as a whole, it has a compact, massy, and 
graceful appearance ; not dissimilar in general ef- 
fect to that of a Grecian temple, though totally 
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different in its structure. The details are executed 
with neatness and delicacy, but there is no frippery 
about the ornamental carving, and every part ap- 
pears to contribute to the grandeur of the whole. 
As the work has been carried on to the same height 
all round, no part of the walls is higher than the 
rest ; and although the court is thickly overgrown 
with trees and shrubs, and the walls are matted 
with creepers and brijliant flowers, the edifice can- 
not, in strictness, be called a ruin, since every 
stone retains its original place. 

In a field a little beyond the square, on the side 
opposite to the college, stand the remains of a 
charch and convent, which is reached, not without 
dithculty, by wading breast-high through a field of 
weeds and flowers, which, in this climate, shoot up 
with wonderful quickness. In the course of this 
scramble, I came unexpectedly upon a gorgeous 
bath, by the side of a dried-up marble fountain. It 
‘is not now easy to enter the convent, owing to tue 
piles of rubbish and thick foliage which have usurp- 
ed the place of the inhabitants. ‘The building seems 
to have been destroyed by fire. Along the uneven 
ridge of the remaining wall, has sprung up sponta- 
neously a row of trees, giving a singular, and rather 
a wild and unnatural, appearance to this immense 
ruin. 

In some districts of the town of Panama, whole 
streets are allowed to fall into neglect ; grass has 
grown over most parts of the pavement, and even 
the military works are crumbling fast to decay. 
Everything, in short, tells the same lamentable 
story of former splendour, and of present poverty. 
The desolation was, in some respects, as complete 
as that of Conception, described in Chapter KATY. 
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The slow, though sure, results of national decline, 
are visible in one place—the rapid effect of war in 
the other—in both the withering consequences of 
misgovernment are distinctly to be traced. 

On my return, I fell in with one of the mer- 
chants of the place, who insisted upon taking me 
home with him to breakfast. His wife did the ho- 
nours, and made tea in the English fashion, but she 
did not carry her complaisance so far as to drink 
any of it herself. Her husband was a very intelli- 
gent person, who had studied particularly the ques- 
tion of cutting a passage across the isthmus; and 
had actually examined several of the proposed lines. 
He seemed to consider the passage at the narrow- 
est point, which on the map looks so tempting, as 
by no means the best. In the meantime, he was of 
opinion, that an immense and immediate ad vantage 
would be gained by making a good road from sea 
to sea across the isthmus ; which might be done 
very easily, and at an expense incalculably less 
than a canal could be cut, under the most favoura- 
ble circumstances, while many of the advantages 
of a canal would at once be gained by this road. 
The question of opening a communication has been 
ably discussed by Humboldt, in lis New Spain, 
Vol. L., and subsequently by Mr Robinson, in Chap- 
ter XIII. of his excellent account of the Mexican 
Revolution ; but I had no opportunity of examining 
in person any of the points alluded to by these 
writers, or of gaining any new information on the 
subject. 

During the morning, it was much too hot to 
move abort with any comfort, but towards sunset, 
all the world strolled about to enjoy the delightful 
au of the brief twilight, along some charming walls 
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in the woods, beyond the suburbs, the scenery about 
which was of the richest description of tropical 
beauty. The night closed in upon us with a preci- 
pitancy unknown in higher latitudes ; but befare we 
reached the drawbridge at the entrance of the town, 
the moon had risen, and the landscape became even 
more beautiful than before. It is in moon-light 
evenings that the climate of the tropics is most de- 
lightful. In the morning the air is son:ewhat chill 
—ain the middle of the day, it is impossible to stir 
out of doors—but after the sun has set, the full 
‘ Juxury and enjoyment of the climate are felt. 
About a fortnight before our arrival, a consider- 
able detachment of Bolivar’s troops had entered 
the town; they had formed a part of the army so 
long engaged in the dreadful revolutionary wars of 
Venezuela, and especially in that province of it 
called Caracas, between the Royalists and Patriots. 
I made acquaintance with several English officers 
belonging to this force, who had gone through the 
whole of the campaigns. Their account, though 
interesting in the highest degree, do not belong to 
the present subject, and are, I believe, already 
generally known to the public. Whatever we may 
think of the prudence of people voluntarily enga- 
ging in such enterprizes, it is impossible not to re- 
spect the persevering fortitude with which they 
have endured privations and hardships of the most 
overpowering nature, and far exceeding anything 
known in regular services. In the streets, nothing 
was to be seen but Colombian officers and soldiers 
enjoying a partial respite from their hard labours ; 
for I observed, that the severe discipline which 
Bolivar has toand it so advantageous to establish, 
was still unrelaxed ; and that drilling parties, and 
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frequent mustering and exercising of the troops, 
were never inteuinitted: : the town, in short, was 
kept in a state of military bustle from morning till 
night. 

Having occasion to send despatches to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Jamaica station, I found 
no difficulty in procuring means of doing so, as 
there is a constant comnmnication, both by mer- 
chant-ships and men-of-war, from Chagres and 
Porto Bello with the West Indian Islands. To such 
an extent is this carried, and such is the superior 
importance of their West Indian intercourse, that: 
every one at Panama spoke, not as if residing on 
the shores of the Pacific, but as if he had been 
actually living on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 
One gentleman said to me, that the Africaine fri- 
gate had been here ten days ago ; an assertion which 
surprised me greatly, as L had reason to know that 
the ship i im question had not doubled Cape Horn. 
On stating this to him, he Jaughed, and said he 
meant to speak of Porto Bello, on the other side 
of the isthmus ; with the arrivals and departures of 
which he was much more familiar than with those 
of his own port, in which he had, in fact, little or 
no mercantile concern connected with the South 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
MEXICO. 


VISIT TO THE ISLAND OF TABOGA~-TROPICAL SCE« 
NERY-PEAKS OF THLE ANDES NEAR GUATIMALA 
——ESTIMATION OF THEIR DISTANCE AND HEIGHT 
aSEVERE GALE OF WIND. 


On the evening of the 4th of ebruary, we took 
our Jeave of Panama, and proceeded to recruit our 
stock of water at the little island of Taboga, which 
lies about nine miles to the southward. The an- 
chorage is In a snug Cove, opposite to a remantic lit- 
tle village, the huts of which, built of wattled canes, 
are SO completely hid by the sereen of trees which 
skirts the beach, that they can scarcely be seen 
from the anchoring-place, though not two hundred 
yards off; but the walls of a neat white-washed 
church, built on a grassy knoll, rise above the co- 
coa-nut-trees, and disclose the situation of the vil- 
lage. The stream from which vessels fill their wa- 
ter-casks is nearly as invisible as the houses; the 
whole island, indeed, is so thickly wooded, and the 
ground so crowded with shrubs and thick grass, 
that nothing can at first be discovered but a solid 
mass of brilliant foliage. 

As the days were intolerably hot, I determined 
to water the ship by night ; and she was according 
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ly moved as close to the shore as possible. The 
sea in this corner of the cove being quite smooth, 
the boats rowed to and from the shore all night 
with perfect ease; and the moon being only one 
day short of the full, afforded ample light to work 
by. The casks were rolled along a path, to the side 
of a natural basin, which received the stream as it 
leaped over the edge of a rock, closely shrouded 
by creepers and flowers interlaced into one another, 
and forming a canopy over the pool, from which 
our people lifted out the water with buckets. This 
spot was lighted only by a few chance rays of the 
moon, which found their way through the broken 
skreen of cocoa-nut leaves, and spr eckled the ground 
here and there. Through a long avenue in the 
woods, we could just discover the village, with 
many groups of the inhabitants sleeping before their 
doors on mats spread in the moon-light. The scene 
was tranquil and beautiful, and in the highest de- 
gree characteristic of the climate and country. 

I discovered next morning, from the Alcalde or 
governor, that a very unfavourable impression of 
the English had been left on the minds of the in- 
habitants of this island, by the conduct of a rnffian, 
said to be an Englishman, commanding a Chilian 
privateer ; who, some time previously, had attacked 
the village, robbed it of all it possessed, wantonly 
destroy ed the charch, and ill-treated the inhabit- 
ants. He pretended to act under the authority of 
the Chilian government, but it is now well known 
that he had no right to hoist the flag of that coun- 
try, by which he had been disowned : in short, he 
was a pirate. 

I was desirous to do everything in my power to 
regain the good opinion of the islanders; and was 
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much pleased to find that no offence had been given 
to the villagers by our people during the night; 
but, on the contrary, that the inhabitants were 
delighted with the prices tiey had got for their 
fruit and vegetables, and with the treatment they 
had received on board. 

I went, with several of the officers, in the course 
of the morning, to call upon the Alcalde and his 
family. He had expected our visit, and had invited 
a party of his friends to meet us. I took the liber- . 
ty to offer each of the women some European trin- 
ket, from a collection made at Lima, in anticipation 
of such incidents. Nothing could be better be- 
stowed ; and after sitting for half an hour, we rose 
to take leave. The whole party, however, insisted 
on accompanying us to the beach, where we were 
received by the rest of the natives, wlio had all left 
the village, and assembled to bid us good-bye. 
They were a. little surprised, but seemed pleased 
when I invited the governor to accompany me on 
board ; which he readily agreed to. He was recei- 
ved with all attention, shown round the ship, and 
finally complimented with a salute of a few guns. 
His satisfaction, and that of his attendants, at this 
honour, and, indeed, of the whole inhabitants, many 
of whom had come off in their canoes, was: very 
manifest, and exactly what I had hoped to produce. . 
The occasion, indeed, was not a very important 
one ; but it appeared, nevertheless, of some conse- 
quence, in so remote a country, to restore the Eng- 
lish to the good-will of these injured and unoffend- 
ing people. I did not, therefore, stop to inquire, 
whether or not, in strict etiquette, the governor 
was entitled to a salute of three or four guns; but 
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I am quite sure the object was effectually answer- 
ed by this noisy compliment, so dear to the whole 
race which inhabit the coasts of the New World. 

The watering of the ship was completed in the 
course of the day, after which we tripped our an- 
chor, and made all sail out of the bay, on our 
course to Acapulco, which lies on the south-west 
coast of Mexico, at the distance of fifteen hundred 
miles from Panama. There are two ways of ma- 
‘king this passage, one by going out to sea far from 
the land; the other by creeping, as it is called, 
along-shore. I preferred the latter method as the 
most certain, and as one which gave an opportu- 
nity of seeing the country, and of making oceasion- 
al observations on remarkable points of the Andes, 
the great chain of which stretches along the south- 
west coast of Mexico, precisely in the manner it 
does along the west shore of South America. 

On the 23d of February, eighteen days after 
Jeaving Panama, when we had reached a point a 
little to the northward of Guatimala, we discovered 
two magnificent conical-shaped mountains tower- 
ing above the clouds. So great was their altitude, 
that we kept them in sight for several days, and by 
making observations upon them at different stations, 
we were enabled to compute their distances, and, 
-in a rough manner, their elevation also. On the 
23d, the western peak was distant eighty-eight 
miles, and on the 24th, one hundred and five. The 
height deduced from the first day’s observations 
was 14,196 feet ; and by the second day’s, 15,110: 
the mean, being 14,653, is probably within a thou- 
sand feet of the truth ; being somewhat more than 
two thousand feet higher than the Peak of Tene- 
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riff. The height of the eastern mountain, by-the 
first day’s observations, was 14,409 feet, and, by 
the second, it was 15,382, the mean being 14,895. 
How far they may have preserved their peaked 
shape lower down, we do not know, nor can we 
say anything of the lower ranges from whence they 
took their rise, since our distance was so great, 
that the curvature of the earth hid from our view 
not only their bases, but a considerable portion of 
their whole altitude. On the first day, 5273 feet 
were concealed ; and on the second day, no less 
than 7730 feet of these mountains, together with 
the whole of the coast ridge, were actually sunk 
below the horizon. Owing to the great distance, 
it was only at a certain hour of the day that these 
mountains could be seen at all. They came first 
in sight about forty minutes before the sun rose, 
and remained visible for about thirty minutes after 
it was above the horizon. On first coming in sight, 
their outline was sharp and clear, but it became 
gradually less and less so as the light increased. 
There was something very striking in the majestic 
way in which they gradually made their appear- 
ance, as the night yielded to the dawn, and in the 
mysterious manner in which they slowly melted 
away, and at Jength vanished totally from our view 
in the broad daylight. 

As it is rather an interesting problem to deter- 
mine the height of distant mountains observed from 
sea, I give the necessary data for the computation. 

Data for computing the distance and height of 
the peaks near Guatimala, in Mexico, 23d of be- 
bruary. ; 

Lat. by mer. alt. of Antares, after the day broke, 
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and the horizon consequently perfectly sharp and 
distinct. 


23d, == 14° 23'N. long. by chron. 93° 7’ W. 


24th, =15 3N. 93 38 W. 
Whence the base stretches N. 36° 52’ W. 50 miles 
long, or = 57,53 Eng. miles. 





23d, True bearing of W. peak, N. 52° 2858” E. 
Angle subtended by the two peaks, 8 10 12 


23d, True bearing of E. peak, N. 60° 39’0” E. 


23d, Alt. west peak observed, 1° 15'55” 
23d, Alt. east do. 1 6 12 


Height of the observer's eye 16 feet. 
Barom. 29,90. Therm. 81°. 

24th, True bearing of western peak, N. 85° 40’ E. 
Angle subtended by the peaks, 3 44 


24th, True bearing of eastern peak, N. 89° 24’ E. 


24th, Alt. west peak observed, 0° 59’ 12” 
24th, Alt. east do. 045 17 
Height of the observer's eye 16 feet. 
Barom. 29,95. Therm. 80°. 
Lat. W. peak, 15° 954” N. long. W. peak, 92° 
3’ 40" W. 
Lat. E. peak, 15° 4°50” N. long. E. peak, 91° 
ol! 24” W. | 


The hearings were determined astronomically, 
by measuring the angular distance between the 
peaks and the sun’s limb, at sunrise. The altitudes 
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Were measured separately and repeatedly by four 
sextants, and the mean taken. 

We had now, for a very long period, been gail: 
ing about in the finest of all possible climates, with- 
out meeting a gale of wind, or encountering bad 
weather of any Tcnd ; and as we had not been able 
to obtain particular information respecting the na- 
vigation of this coast, we sailed along it with the 
same confidence of meeting ever ywher e the delight- 
ful weather we had been acenstomed to. We had, 
as usyal in such climates, all our thread-bare sail 
-bent, our worn-out ropes rove, and were ip no re- 
spect prepared to encounter storms. On the even- 
ing of the 24th of February, the sun set with asto- 
nishing splendour, but with a wild lurid appearance, 
which, in any other country, would have put us 
more upon our guard. ‘The sun itself, when still 
considerably above the horizon, became of a blood- 
red colour, and the surrounding clouds assumed 
various bright tinges of a fiery” character, fading 
into purple. at the zenith: the whole sky looked 
more angry and threatening than anything I ever 
saw before. The sea was quite smooth, Dut dyed 
with a strange and unnatural kind of redness by 
the reflection from the sky. In spite of the notions 
we held of the fineness of the climate, I was made 
a little uneasy by such threatening appearances, 
and upon consulting the barometer, whic +h, in these 
low latitudes, is seldom of much use, was startled 
by finding it had fallen considerably. This deter- 
mined me immediately to shorten sail, but before 
it could be fully accomplished, there came on a fu- 
rious gale, which split many of our sails, broke our 
ropes like cobwebs, and had it not been for great 
exertions, we might have been dismasted, _ At 
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leagth we got things put in proper trim to with- 
stand the sterm, which lasted with unabated vio- 
lence for two days. During the greater part of the 
gale the wind was fair, but blowing so hard, and 
with so mountainous a sea, that we could make no 
‘use of it, nor show even the smallest stitch of sail, 
without its being instantly blown to rags. 

The place where we were thus taken by surprise 
was near the top of the Gulf of Tecoantepec, which 
lies opposite to that part of the Gulf of Mexico, 
between Vera Cruz and Campeachy, nearly abreast 
of the narrowest part of the land, and about three 
hundred miles to the eastward of Acapulco. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


WESTERN COAST OF MEXICO—-ARRIVAL AT ACA« 
PULCO—BEAUTIFUL HARBOUR—ACCOUNT OF THE 
INHABITANTS—“WRETCHED STATE OF THE TOWN 
em EARTHQUAKE—DESCRIVTION OF THE METHOD 
OF NAVIGATING ALONG THE COAST—-LAND AND 
SEA BREEZES DESCRIBED—-ARRIVAL AT SAN SLAS. 


On the 8th of March, we anchored in Acapulco 
harbour, a name familiar to the memory of most 
people, from its being the port whence the rich 
Spanish galleons, of former days, took their depart- 
ure, to spread the wealth of the Western over the 
Eastern world. It is celebrated also in Anson’s de- 
lightful Voyage, and occupies a conspicuous place 
in the very interesting accounts of the Buccaneers ; 
to a sailor, therefore, it is classic ground ; and | 
cannot express the universal professional admira- 
tion excited by a sight of this celebrated port, 
which is, moreover, the very beau-ideal of a har- 
bour. It is easy of access; very capacious ; the 
water not too deep; the holding-ground good ; 

uite free from hidden dangers ; and as secure as 
the basin in the centre of Portsmouth dock-yard. 
From the interior of the harbour the sea cannot be 
discovered ; and a stranger coming to the spot by 
land, would imagine he was looking over a seques- 
tered mountain lake. 
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When we had reached about half way up the 
harbour a boat came off to us, but as soon as the 
officer discovered who and what we were, he row- 
ed away again in great haste, to communicate the 
news. We had scarcely anchored when a barge 
came alongside with the governor of the town, ac- 
companied by all the officers at the head of the dif- 
ferent departments. As soon as the governor and 
his suite had severally embraced me, he made a set 
speech, in which he said we had long and anxious- 
ly been looked for; and that, as the Conway was 
the first of his Britannic Majesty’s ships that had 
honoured the harbour of Acapulco with her pre- 
sence, he considered it his duty, no less than his 
inclination, to waive the usual etiquette, and come on 
board in person to welcome our arrival. I replied 
in the best Castilian I could muster, to this remark- 
able compliment ; after which he for mally commu- 
nicated a message he had lately received from his 
Serene Highness Generalissimo Don Augustin 
Iturbide, then at the head of the government, in- 
viting me and all my officers to visit the capital, 
and placing horses and every means of travelling at_ 
our command. ‘This was a most tempting occa- 
sion, indeed, to see the country ; but it was impos- 
sible to avail ourselves of it, and we reluctantly de- 
clined the honour. The governor, after a long and 
_ cheerful visit, took his leave, assuring us, that we 
should be assisted by all the means the local go- 
vernment possessed, to complete our supplies, and 
to render our stay, which be entreated might be 
long, as agreeable as possible. 

Next morning, I returned the visit of last even- 
ing, accompanied by all the officers, in imitation of 
the governor. We were received with the great- 
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est attention and kindness ; and indeed during our 
whole stay, nothing could exceed the active hos- 
pitality of these people, the most civil and obliging 
of any we met with during the voyage. 

After the audience at Government-house was 
over, I proceeded with the purser to inquire about 
supplies. On the way we fell in with a young 
Spaniard whom I had met at Canton, in China, 
some years before, who at once, with the promp- 
titude of renewed friendship, took charge of us, 
carried us to his house, and made us at home in a 
moment. Such meetings with persons one never 
expects to see again, and in places so remote from 
each other, are peculiarly interesting ; and, per- 
haps, as much as anything else, characteristic of a 
naval life. This gentleman and I had parted in 
China four years before ; he had gone first to Ma- 
nilla, and thence sailed eastward till he reached 
the shores of Mexico: I had, in the meantime, pro- 
ceeded round the Cape of Good Hope, and even- 
tually to the westward by Cape #1Lorn, till, on reach- 
ing the same spot, we came together again, after 
having by our united voyages circumnavigated the 
globe. 

The appearance of the country people at Aca- 
sulco differs from that of the South Americans. 
Their features and colour partake somewhat of 
the Malay character; their foreheads are broad 
and square ; their eyes small, and not deep-seated ; 
their cheek-bones prominent ; and their heads co- 
vered with black straight hair; their stature about 
the medium standard ; their frame compact and 
well made. These are the country people who 
come to market with poultry, fruit, and vegetables, 
and are generally seen seated in the shade under 
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the verandahs of the houses, or in their own ran- 
chas ; which are sheds made of mats loosely pinned 
together. 

We took notice of another class, less savage in 
appearance than that just described, and rather 
more interesting ; they are the labourers and car- 
riers of burdens employed about the town: a tall, 
bold-looking, strong race of men; they wear a 
hat, the crown of which is raised not more than 
three inches above a rim of such unusual width, 
that it serves as an umbrella to shade the whole 
body. Round their neck is suspended a large flap 
of stiff yellow leather, reaching below the middle, 
and nearly meeting a pair of greaves of the same 
material which envelope the thigh; the calves of 
the leg are in like manner wrapped round with 
pieces of leather tied carelessly on with a thong ; 
over the foot is drawn a sort of wide unlaced half- 
boot, which is left to float out like a wing from the 
ankle. These figures are striking, and highly pic- 
turesque. Their colour is a bright copper, and 
they probably have some intermixture of Spanish 
blood in their veins. 

The negroes form a third class at Acapulco. 
They were originally imported from Africa ; but 
in the course of time they have become a mixed 
race with the Aborigines, and thus, also, may pos- 
sibly partake of a slight dash of Spanish blood. 
The result, however, is a very fine race of men: 
they retain the sleek glossy skin, the dark tint of 
the negro, and his thick lip; along with which 
we now see the smaller form, the higher forehead, 
prominent cheek-bone, the smaller eye, and the 
straight hair of the Mexicans; together with many 
other mingled traits which a closer observation 
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would be able to diseriminate, but which a stranger 
is merely conscious of seeing without his being 
able to define exactly in what the peculiarities 
consist. It may be remarked, that, in the Spanish 
Transatlantic possessions, we find a greater variety 
of intermixtures or crosses of the human species 
than are met with in Europe, or, perhaps, in any 
other part of the world. The tribes of Indians, in 
the first place, are numerous, and distinct from one 
another; the Spaniards themselves’ differ in depth 
of colour, and in figure, according to their several 
provinces ; and, lastly, the African differs from that 
of the whole. Tlumboldt, in his usual distinct 
and satisfactory manner, (New Spain, Book II. 
Chap. VI.) has classed the various shades of co- 
Jour resulting from the admixture of these different 
people. 

J dined to-day with our friend the young Spa- 
mard, and met at his house the Minister, as the 
chief civil authority is called, and three other gen- 
tlemen; being very nearly the whole society of 
Acapulco. I had been desirous of meeting these 
gentlemen, in order to learn something of the state 
of the country, but discovered, that they knew ex- 
tremely little of what was going on, owing to the 
very confined intercourse kept up between this 
port and the capital, or indeed any other part of 
the country. The truth is, that with the exception 
of its splendid harbour, Acapulco is, commercially 
speaking, an insignificant place, and has been so 
ever since the days of the galleons. It is not well 
situated for commerce, as the country lying bes 
tween it and Mexico is difficult to cross, and ia 
not rich either in agricultural produce, or in mines, 
The town, at present, consists of not more than 
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thirty houses, with a large suburb of huts, built of 
reeds, wattled in open basket-work to give admis- 
sion to the air, It is guarded by an extensive and 
formidable fortress, called the Castle of San Car- 
Jos, standing on a height, commanding the whole 
harbour. The inhabitants told us, when we ex- 
pressed our surprise at the smallness of the town, 
that the greater part of it had been shaken down 
by an earthquake. If this be true, the people have 
been uncommonly careful in removing the mate- 
rials, for not a trace remained, that we could see, 
of any ruins. 

In the course of a long walk, which our party 
took after dinner, an earthquake was felt. We 
were walking slowly along, when the gentlemen 
stopped, and one of them seeing us look surprised 
at their doing so, cried out, “ Temblor !” (earth- 
quake.) A sound, like distant thunder, was then 
heard for about a quarter of a minute, but it was 
impossible to say from whence it proceeded ; and, 
although conscious that there was something un- 
usual in the noise, I cannot say exactly in what 
respect it was particular. The residents declared 
that they felt the tremor, but none of us were sen- 
sible of any motion. ‘This was the fifth occasion 
since my arrival in the country, on which I had 
been present at earthquakes, without ever feeling 
any of them in the slightest degree. 

On the 12th of March, we sailed from Acapul- 
co for San Blas de California, so named, from its 
lying near that country, and in order to distin- 
guish it from other Mexican towns of the same 
name. Although the distance from Acapulco to 
San Blas is no more than five hundred miles, it 
cost us sixteen days to make the passage. This 
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was owing to the prevalent winds of tle coast at 
this season of the year being from the north-west- 
ern quarter. The weather, however. was extreme- 
ly fine, though very hot in the middle of the day. 

In most tropical climates, near the shore, there 
prevail what are called land and sea breezes, which, 

if properly taken advantage of, greatly assist na- 
vigation on the coasts where they are found. Du- 
ring certain hours of the day, the wind blows from 
the sea towards the shore, and during the greater 
part of the night, it blows from the land. The na- 
vigator, whose object is to make his way along the 
coast, takes advantage of these changes, by placing 
his ship at night-fali so close to the shore, that he 
may profit by the first puff of the Jand-wind ; and 
afterwards steers such a course throughout the 
night, that, by the time the land-wind dies aw: ay, 
the ship ‘shall’ have reached that degree of offing, 
or distance from the coast, which it is most ad- 
vantageous to be placed in, aes the sea-breeze of 
the next day begins. Both these winds are modi- 
fied to a certain extent in their direction, by the 
winds which prevail on the coast, at a distance 
beyond the influence of these diurnal variations. 
Thus we found both the land and the sea-breeze 
always disposed to have more north-westing in 
them, than, in strictness, they ought to have had ; 

that is, than they would have had in a situation 
where no such general cause prevailed in their 
neighbourhood. It was owing to this circumstance 

that our passage was so much retarded. 

‘The most exact deseription, that I have any- 
where met with, of these remarkable winds, is 
written by Dampier, one of the most pleasing and 
most faithful of voyagers ; and, as the passage 16 
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in a part of bis works not generally read except by 
professional men, I am tempted to insert it. 

“‘ ‘These sea-breezes do commonly rise in the 
morning about nine o'clock, sometimes sooner, 
sometimes later; they first approach the shore so 
gently, as if they were afraid to come near it, and 
ofttimes they make some faint breathings, and, as 
if not willing to offend, they make a halt, and seem 
ready to retire. I have waited many a time, both 
ashore to receive the pleasure, and at sea to take 
the benefit of it. | 

“‘ It comes in a fine small black curl upon the 
water, whereas all the sea between it and the shore, 
not yet reached by it, is as smooth and even as 
glass in comparison. In half an hour’s time after 
it has reached the shore, it fans pretty briskly, and 
so increaseth, gradually, till twelve o'clock, then it 
is commonly strongest, and lasts so till two or 
three a very brisk gale; about twelve at noon it 
also veers off to sea two or three points, or more 
in very fair weather. After three o'clock, it begins 
to die away again, and gradually withdraws its 
force till all is spent, and about five o'clock, sooner 
or later, according as the weather is, it is lulled 
asleep, and comes no more till the next morning, 

‘© Land-breezes are as remarkable as any winds 
that I have yet treated of ; they are quite contrary 
to the sea-breezes ; for those blow right from the 
shore, but the sea-breeze right in upon the shore ; 
and as the sea-breezes do blow in the day and rest 
in the night ; so, on the contrary, these do blow in 
the night and rest in the day, and so they do alter- 
nately succeed each other. For when the sea- 
breezes have performed their offices of the day, by 
breathing on their respective coasts, they, in the 
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evening, do either withdraw from the coast, or lie 
down to rest. ‘Then the land-winds, whose office 
it is to breathe in the night, moved by the same 
order of Divine impulse, do rouse out of their pri- 
vate recesses, and gently fan the air till the next 
morning, and then their task ends, and they leave 
the stage. 

“ There can be no proper time set when they 
do begin in the evening, or when they retire in 
the morning, for they do not keep to an hour, but 
they commonly spring up between six and twelve 
in the evening, and last till six, eight, or ten in the 
morning. They both come and go away again 
earlier or later, according to the weather, the sea- 
son of the year, or some accidental cause from the 
land. For, on some coasts, they do rise earlier, 
Llow fresher, and remain later than on other coasts, 

s I shall show hereafter. 

“« These winds blow off to sea, a greater or less 
distance, according as the coast lies more or less 
exposed to the sea-winds ; for, in some places, we 
find them brisk three or four leagues off shore ; in 
other places, not so many miles, and, in some 
places, they scarce peep without the rocks ; or if 
they do sometimes, in very fair weather, make a 
sally out a mile or two, they are not lasting, but 
suddenly vanish away, though yet, there are every 
night as fresh land-winds ashore, at these pacers 
as in any other part of the world.” * 


* Dampier’s Discourse of the Trade Winds, Breezes, 
Storms, Seasons of the Year, Tides and Currents of the 
Torrid Zone, throughout the World. Published at London 
in 1699. Vol. IT. pages 27, ct seq. of his Voyages. 
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Being always near the land, we found a constant 
source of interest in the sight of the Andes, and 
sometimes, also, of the lower Jands, close to the 
sea, which we approached so near as to see the 
huts, and even the inhabitants themselves ; but, 
though very desirous of landing to examine things 
more closely, we were obliged, for want of time, 
to ral our BONS ine een As it was sel- 
eaelable pez i or range of mount: uns, ‘ie chetthe 
ers and surveyors were never idle. W e kept sight 
of one grand peak, the Voleano of Colima, for no 
less than five days, during which it was drawn in 
every point of view, and its true geographical 
place ascertained within very small limits, by means 
of cross bearings and astronomical observations. 
But in the whole range we had not the satisfaction 
of discovering one voleano in action, nor even one 
emitting smoke, which was a considerable disap- 
pointment. At night we frequently saw brilliant 
fires on remote and very elevated spots, and some- 
times bright reflections from the sky, of great il- 
luminations beneath, which were imvisible to us ; 
but we were always incredulous as to their origi- 
nating In volcanoes. 

The only distinct snow we saw was on the top 
of Colima. The temperature of the air, for the 
first ten days after leaving Acapulco, was always 
considerably above 80° even at night. It after- 
wards fell to 72°, a diminution in temperature 
which was sensibly felt by every one. 

On the 28th of March, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, we anchored at San Blas, having com- 
pleted a coasting voyage from the Island of Mo- 
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cho, on the south coast of Chili, nearly to Califor- 
nia, a distance of four thousand six hundred miles ; 
during the whole of which, with the exception of 
about two hundred leagues between Guayaquil and 
Panama, the land was constantly in sight. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
NEW GALICIA IN MEXICO. 


JOURNEY TO THE CITY OF TEPIC—-RENCONTRE IN 
THE FOREST WITH OLD FRIENDS—OPINION OF A 
PEASANT AS TO THE NATURE OF FREE TRADE-— 
DISCUSSIONS WITH THE MERCHANTS RESPECTING 
THE SHIPMENT OF TREASURE. 


As no English man-of-war had ever before an- 
chored in the port of San Blas, the arrival of the 
Conway excited considerable interest ; and we had 
scarcely secured the ship before boats were seen 
bustling on board, from all quarters, to inquire for 
and to give news. We had little to communicate, 
as we had been so long on our passage ; but from 
some ships lately arrived from Lima, North Ame- 
rica, and India, we learned many interesting pare 
ticulars. This port had been so recently thrown 
open to a free trade with all the world, that we had 
not expected to find so many ships; nor was this 
the only instance in which we had miscalculated 
the activity of commercial enterprise, wherever it 
is happily unrestricted and unprotected. 

After a few minutes ride from the landing-place, 
we found ourselves in the town of San Blas, which 
is perched, like an eagle’s nest, on the top of a 
rock a hundred and fifty feet high, absolutely pre- 
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cipitous on three sides, and very steep on the 
fourth, rising out of a low swampy plain, which, in 
the rainy season, is lid completely ander water. 

As I found that the merchants, both English and 
Spanish, lived in the interior, some at the neigh- 
bouring town of Tepic, others at the province ale ca- 
pital, Guadalaxara, 1 determined to proceed te the 
former place to learn the state of the commercial 
intercourse with England, and whether I could in 
any way contribute to advance the interests of the 
British trade in that quarter. 

A revolution, I found, had taken place not long— 
before our arrival on the coast, by which the coun- 
try of Mexico was declared independent of Spain; 
but there had been no further quarrel between the 
countries ; on the contrary, the union of Mexicans 
and Spaniards formed an essential part of the new 
constitution. ‘The Spanish merchants, therefore, 
the great, and almost the only capitalists, were al- 
lowed to remain in the country. ‘Trade was de- 
clared to be free to all persons, and with all coun- 
tries; yet this invitation of competition did not at 
first much affect the resident Spaniards, since they 
were already sole possessors of the market, by 
holding in their hands the greater part of the ac- 
tive trading capital ; it rather augmented their pro- 
fits, by giving them a wider range for the employ- 
ment of their funds. 

’ It was intimated to me, shortly after I had land- 
ed, that the Guadalaxara and Tepic merchants 
were anxious to establish, for the first tune, a direct 
commercial intercourse with England ; and that 
the arrival of the Conway had been anxiously 
looked for, in order that arrangements in that view 
might if possible be entered into. 1 lost no time, 
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therefore, but set out on the next day for Tepic, in 
company with an English gentleman, captain of an 
Kast India ship, and a young Spaniard from Cal- 
cutta. 

The first part of our jowney lay across low 
swamps, covered with brushwood, and enveloped 
in creeping, aguish-looking mists. In the course of 
a few hours we began to ascend the hills, where 
the country was richly wooded, the trees being tied 
to one another by testoons of innumerable creepers, 
waving gracefully above the impervious under- 
wood, which concealed the ground from our view, 
and gave the forest precisely the air of an Indian 
jungle. 

We passed several villages built of canes, with 
peaked roofs, risme to twice the height of the walls, 
thatched with the large leafy brane ‘hes of the co- 
coa-nut tree, fastened down by rattans. At the 
half-way house, in the village of Fonsequa, we fell 
in with a party of English ‘gentlemen going down 
to the port. We liad all met before in the midst 
of the turbulent times at Lima, and little expected 
to encounter one another, at the next interview, in 
the depths of a Mexican forest. In the interval, 
the different members of the company had visited, 
at very remarkable moments, many of the revolu- 
tionized countries ; so that, when we compared 
notes, the several accounts were interesting, and 
curious in the highest degree. We joined dinners, 
and sat afterwards {or upwards of three hours talk- 
bis over old ane new ibaa till, ay Tenet, 


not chnosine to encounter aes ee aa about 
for cool places to take our siesta, A great sugar- 
mill close to us, which had been working all day, 
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and screaking in the most frightful manner, now 
stood still ; the labonrers went to sleep under the 
bushes ; the tired bullocks were dozing stupidly in 
the sun, craunching, from time to time, some dried 
Indian corn husks ; all the villagers had disappear- 
ed; everything was perfeetly still ; and we soon 
caught the drowsiness which universally prevailed, 

and fell asleep in an open shed under an enormous 
tamarind tree, whose branches overshadowed half 
the village. 

The rest of the journey lay through a thick fo- 

rest along wild mountain-paths, by which we gra- 

dually ase cended so Ingh, that beluee the evening 
there was a sensible change in temperature, causing 
that bounding elasticity of spirits which such tran- 
sitions, accompanied by change in elevation, inva- 
nably produce. 

The mountain scenery, during the latter part of 
the day, was bright and gorgeous beyond all de- 
scription ; and the sun had just set when we reach- 
ed the top of an Alpine knoll, or brow of one of 
the highest ridges. ‘This spot, whie h was free from 
trees, and matted over with a smooth grassy turf, 
projected so much beyond any ground in the neigh- 
bourhood, that it gave us a commanding view of 
the whole surrounding country, even to the sea. 
We stood here for some time admiring this mag- 
nificent scene, and watching the rapid change in 
colour which the woods underwent, at diflerent 
elevations, as the sun’s rays became fainter and 
fainter ; till at last all brilliancy and variety were 
lost in one cold, grey, unpleasing tint. Pr esently 
it became dark for a time, after which a very dif- 
ferent landscape arose, and finally settled for the 
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night in broad black shadows, and bright fringes, 
under the gentler influence of the moon. 

While we were adiniring the scenery, our people 
had established themselves in a hut, and were pre- 
paring supper, under the direction of a a peasant, a 
tall, copper-coloured, semi-barbarous native of the 
forest ; but who, notwithstanding his uncivilized 
appearance, turned out to be a very shrewd fellow, 
and gave us sufliciently pertinent answers to most 
of our queries. ‘The young Spaniard of our party, 
a Royalist by birth, and half a Patriot in senti- 
ment, asked him what harm the King had done, that 
the Mexicans should have thrown him off? “ Why,” 
answered he, “ as for the King, his only fault, at 
least that I know about, was his living too far off. 
Ifa king really be good for a country, it appears to 
me he ought to ee in that country, not two thou- 
sand leayues away froin it.” On: asking him what his 
opinion was of the free trade which people were talk- 
ing so much about ? “ My opinion of free trade,” 
said the mountaineer, “ rests on this; formerly I 
paid nine dollars for the piece of cloth of which this 
shirt is made, I now pay two ; that forms my opi- 
nion of the free trade.” The Spaniard was fairly 
baffled. 

At daybreak next morning, after travelling over 
the hills, we caine in sight of Tepic, a beautiful 
town, in the midst of a cultivated plain. It seem- 
ed strange to us that there should have existed so 
large and important a place, of which, until. a few 
weeks before, we had never even heard the name ; 
a reflection which often arises in the mind of a dis- 
tant traveller, This city is next in importance to 
Guadalaxara, the capital of New Galicia, and is 
built in the regular manner of most of the Spanish 
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towns in that country. It lies near the centre of a 
basin, or valley, formed by an ureguiar chain of 
volcanic mountains ; and the appearance of the 
town is rendered very lively by rows of trees, gar- 
dens, and terraced walks, amongst the houses, all 
kept green and fresh by the waters of a river which 
embraces the town on three of its sides. 

In the course of the morning, I had several con- 
ferences with the merchants of Tepic, and the 
agents of others at Guadalaxara. It appeared, that 
the commercial capitalists of this part of Mexico 
were desirous of opening a direct communication 
with England; and, in order to do this safely and 
effectu: ally, they proposed to remit a considerable 
quantity of specie to London, in the Conway, for 
which returns were to be made in English goods, 
in the manner practised ever since the opening of 
the trade in Pera, Chili, and Buenos Ayres. After 
a long discussion, [ agreed to remain till a certain 
day, to give time for comnmnications to be held 
with Guadalaxara, and with Mexico, it being ne- 
cessary to obtain permission from the Supreme 
Government, before any treasure could be export- 
ed. Meanwhile, the merchants of Tepic, that no 
tine might be lost, undertook to collect their funds, 
and to send off expresses to Mexico, and other 
towns, from which money was likely to be trans- 
mitted. 
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CHAPTER *XLIV. 
TEPIC IN MEXICO. 


FEAST OF SANTA CRUZ-—DRESS WORN RY THE IN« 
HABITANTS—TERTULIA, OR EVENING PARTY- 
THEATRE IN THE OPEN AIR--CONVITE, OR DIN« 
NER-~-~TUMULTUOUS UPROAR. 


In the afternoon, we had an opportunity of see- 
ing the gay world of. Tepic, especially the female 
part, to great advantage. At about an hour before 
sunset, apparently the whole population repaired, 
in large family groups, to the church of La Santa 
Cruz, by a broad public walk, shaded by four or 
five rows of chesnut-trees, extending nearly half a 
mile out of the town. The evening was exceed- 
ingly pleasant, for the sun was low, and no longer 
scorched us, as it had done daring the morning. 
The church stood in a little hollow, behind a small 
grassy knoll, in the brow of which the road leading 
to the court had been cut. Through this opening 
the town and the hills beyond it, and part of the 
great public walk, could be seen from the porch, at 
the entrance : in other respects the spot was quite 
secluded, and cut off from the sight of the low 
country surrounding the town. 

As none except women attended the service, we 
were unwilling to intrude to see what ceremonies 
were performed ; but the door was thronged with 
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comers and goers, and a continued, low, humming 
noise, like that round a bee-hive on a fine summer's 
day, indicated that a multitude were engaged in a 
common pursuit. Sometimes a group of s+x or eight 
damsels would arrive together, and vanish at the 
entrance ; or a stray demure Beata would steal in 
at the side with affected humility. A compact clus- 
ter of merry lasses, a minute before in high gossip, 
might be seen sobering down their looks, and ad- 
justing their shawls, as they approached the church ; 
while another party, still running over their last 
‘ Ave,’ were pressing outwarils ; and, as soon as the 
threshold was past, flying off in all directions. 

The women of the lower class wore lively-co- 
loured gowns, and scarfs, called Rebozos, generally 
of a blue and white pattern, which was not print- 
ed, but woven. Some of the patterns consisted of 
red, blue, and white, in zig-zag stripes, differently 
arranced. The dress of the lowest class was of cot- 
ton only ; that of the others was of a mixture of 
cotton and silk ; and that of the richest people en- 
tirely of silk ; the whole being of the manufacture 
of the countr y: 

During the middle of the day at Tepic, the heat 
was so great that no one could venture to stir 
abroad ; but at half past three or four, when it be- 
came agreeably cool, riding or walking parties were 
formed. In the evening, every house was thrown 
open to receive visitors ; but there were gener ay 
one or two, more fashionable than the rest, to whic 
strangers were invited as a matter of course, as 
they were always sure of meeting pleasant com-' 
pany. The men of business repaired to their count- 
ing-houses very early in the morning; but the la- 
dies were not visible ull about ten o'clock, when 
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they received company in the principal bed-room, 
or in the sala. One o’clock was the dinner-hour ; 
and from two to half past three or four, all the world 
were taking their siesta, the streets at this period 
being literally deserted. 

The ladies of Tepic were already beginning to 
dress in the European style; though, of course, 
some years behind the fashion, but still without 
anything peculiar to describe. The gentlemen wore 
brimmed brown hats, encircled by a thick gold or 
silver band, twisted up like a rope. When mount- 
ed, every gentleman carried a sword; not belted 
round him, as with us, but thrust, in a slanting di- 
rection, into a case made for the purpose, in the 
left flap of the saddle, so that the sword lay under, 
not over the thigh, while the hilt rose in front near- 
ly as high as the pommel of the saddle, where it 
was more readily grasped, in case of need, than 
when left dangling by the side. The saldle was 
turned upwards four or five inches, both befere and 
behind ; in order, as I was told, to give the rider 
support both in going up and in coming down the 
very steep roads of the country. On each side, 
before the knees, hung a large skin of some shag- 
gy-coated animal, reaching nearly to the ground : 
in. wet weather, inese aus cover over the rider’s 
legs, while the Mangas covers the body. This is 
a cloak exactly resembling the poncho of the south, 
being of an oblong form, with a hole in the middle 
to receive the head. : 

In Mexico, these cloaks are generally made of 
fine cloth, richly ornamented round the neck with 
gold embroidery. The stirrups are made of wood, 
taken, no doubt, from the Spanish box-stirrup, but 
they are more neatly made than in Spain, and are 
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lighter, and fit the foot better. Silver spurs, of im- 
moderate length and weight, were generally worn ; 
‘ard, instead of a whip, a long and curiously twist- 
ed sect of thongs, which are merely. a tapered con- 
tinuation of the slender strips of hide of which the 
bridle is made, plaited into a round cord. 

On Sunday, the 7th of April, the public were 
kept in full employment—first, by high mass ; next, 
by feats of horsemanship in an open circus; and, 
lastly, by a play. The theatre was rude enough, 
but the greater number of the party, having seen 
no other, were perfectly satisfied. The audience 
were seated on benches placed on the ground, ina 
large court, open to the sky. The stage was form- 
ed of loose planks ; the walls of cane and plaster, 
covered by a roof formed of boughs; the scenes 
consisted of pieces of cloth pinned together, and 
suspended from the cross bars supporting the thateh, 
There was no light but that of the moon; but the 
climate was so mild, that we sat for several hours 
without any inconvenience either from cold or from 
dew. As for the play itself, it deserved a better 
stage and better acting ; it was a comedy of Calde- 
ron’s, however, and caused great mirth. 

There was a tertulia, or party, somewhere every 
evening, to which every person who chose was 
expected to go, without particular invitation. I 
shall endeavour to describe that which I visited on 
Sunday night. 

Across the upper end of a large room, and for 
some distance along the sides, were seated the la- 
dies, about twenty in number, in a compaet line, 
and glued, as it were, to the wall. Sometimes, in 
the course of the evening, a gentleman succeeded 
in obtaining a station amongst the ladies, but he 
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was generally an intimate acquaintance, or a very 
determined stranger. In each corner of the room was 
placed a small stone-table, on which stood a dingy 
tallow-candle, the feeble glimmer of which gave a 
dismal light to the apartment ; but, by an incon- 
gruity characteristic of the country, the candlestick 
was large and handsome, and made of massy silver. 
Behind the light, in a glass case, was displayed an 
image of the Virgin, dressed up as Nuestra Senora 
de Guadaloupe, the patron saint of Mexico, almost 
suffocated with a profusion of tawdry artificial 
flowers. The line of ladies on one side reached to 
the door, and, on the side opposite, to a table about 
half-way along the room, on which were placed 
wine and water, gentlemen’s hats, and ladies’ 
shawls. Against one of the corner tables rested a 
guitar ; and it seldom happened that there was not 
some person present ready to play a popular tune, 
or to accompany the ladies, many of whom sung 
very prettily. This occasional music went on with- 

out interrupting the conversation ; indeed, the 
sound of the guitar amongst the Spaniards or their 
descendants is so familiar, that it acts more as a 
stimulus or accompaniment to conversation, than 
as an interruption. At the further end of the room 
was a card-table, where most of the gentlemen 
played at a game called Monte. The space in the 
middle of the room seemed to be allotted as a play- 
ground for the children of the house, and those of 
many removes in consanguinity. The nurses, too, 
and the old servants of the family, used the privi- 
lege of walking in and out; and sometimes they 
addressed themselves to such of the company a8 
happened to be seated near the door. It may be 
remarked here, that in all those countries a degree 
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of familiarity 1 is allowed between the servants and 
their superiors, of which, in England, there is no 
example in any rank of life. 

The entrance to the room was from a deep ve- 
randah, or, more properly speaking, a passage open 
to the court and flower-garden in the centre of the 
quadrangle forming the house. 

It occurred to me during the evening, that if a 
person were suddenly transported from England to 
this part of the world, he might be much puzzled 
to say where he he ad got to. On entering the 
house, by an approach not unlike the arched gate- 

way of an inn, he would turn into the ver randah, 
where he would in vain inquire his way from the 
merry group of boys playing at bo-peep round the 
columns, or scampering in the moonlight amongst 
the shrubs in the centre of the court ; nor would ‘he 
gain more information from the parties of neatly- 
dreased girls, who would draw up and become as 
prim and starch as possible, the moment they be- 
held a stranger ; they would pout at him, and trans- 
fix him with their coal-black eyes, but would not 
utter a single word. Mustering courage, he might 
enter the sala or drawing-room; in an instant, all 
the gentlemen would rise and stand before their 
chairs like statues; but as neither the mistress of 
the house, nor any other lady, ever thinks of rising 
in those countries to receive or take leave of a 
gentleman, however cordial to ladies, our friend 
would be apt to conceive his reception somewhat 
cold. But he could have no time to make minute 
remarks, and wowd scarcely notice the unevenly 
paved brick floor—the bare plastered walls—the 
naked beams of the roof, throngh which the tiles 
might be counted—indced, the fecbleness of the 
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light would greatly perplex his observations. The 
elegant dresses, the handsome looks, and the lady- 
like appearance of the female part of the company, 
would naturally lead hin to imagine he was in re- 
spectable society ; but, when he discovered all the 
Jadies smoking cigars, and heard them laughing 
obstreperously, and screaming out their observa- 
tious at the top of their voices, he would relapse 
into his former doubts, especially when he remark- 
ed the gentlemen in boots and cloaks, and some 
with their hats on. Neither would his ideas be 
cleared up by seeing the party at the other end of 
the room engaged in deep play, amidst a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. And were he now as suddenly 
transported back again to his own country, it might 
be difhcult to persuade him that he had been 
amongst an agreeable, amiable, and well-bred 
people—in the very best society—in the Grosve- 
nor Square, in short, of the city of Tepic. 

On, the 12th of April, I made one of a great 
dinner-party, a sort of feast, or, as it is called in 
Spanish, a convité. The hour named was one 
o'clock, but it was half past one before the company 
were all assembled. We were first invited into a 
side-room to take a whet, which, to say the truth, 
looked more like a substantial luncheon, than a 
sharpener of the appetite ; for in the middle of the 
table was placed a goodly ham, flanked by two 
huge bowls, one filled with punch, the other with 
sangaree—a mixture of wine, sugar, lemon-juice, 
and spirits, and a favourite beverage of all hot cli- 
mates. At each end of the table stood-a dish of 
cheese, ingeniously carved into the shape of ra- 
dishes and turnips; and at the corners a dish of 
olives, covered with slices of raw onions, floating 
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about in vinegar. I need not add, there was aguar- 
diente and wine in profusion. Such ample justice 
was done to this whet, that the dinner, I thought, 
stood aspoor chance of being touched, but in this I 
was much mistaken. 

Forty people sat down to one table. At the top 
were placed the two principal ladtes ; on their right 
sat the military Commander-in-chief, while I was 
requested to sit on the other side, next to the lady 
of the house. Vhen came the Alcalde, the chief 
civil authority, and so on. The master of the house 
would on no account sit down, but served at table 
in the capacity of waiter, assisted most good-na- 
turedly by four or five gentlemen, for whom there 
were no places, or who preferred making them- 
selves useful in this way, to dining in another apart- 
ment along with ten or a dozen young men, equally: 
shut out by want of room. 

At first a suspicious kind of calm prevailed, but 
the soup had scarcely been removed before there 
appeared symptoms of anapproaching storm. While 
we were discussing the olla, the dish which always 
succeeds the soup, a principal person in company 
rose up and shouted out, “ Copas en mano!” 
handle your glasses! But such was the noise and 
clatter of plates and tongues, that he had to repeat 
his mandate several times, and to stretch out his 
tumbler brim-full of wine, before the distant parts 
of the company stood up in honour of the toast, 
which I] had expected was to have had some point, 
but was merely one of the common-places of the 
day, “ Union y Libertad.” After this signal, there 
was kept up, during the whole dinner, a constant 
discharge of toasts and sentiments ; and upon an 
average, towards the end of dinner, there could be 
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no less than ten or twelve gentlemen on their legs, 
all speaking at once, at the full stretch of their 
voices, and accompanying every remark with some 
theatrical gesticulation. Others kept their seats, 
thinking perhaps they might thereby have a fairer 
aim at the table, which rung from end to end with 
the blows by which these jovial orators sought to 
enforce their arguments. 

Meanwhile, the dinner went on as if nothing re- 
markable was passing ; the plates and dishes were 
changed by the servants and the amateur waiters, 
with such singular dexterity, that in spite of this 
vast disorder, the bottle passed in safety, and more 
and more rapidly; the noise increased ; the bawl- 
ers became more numerous ; and by the time the 
dinner was well over, the party fell to pieces, and 
all seemed uproar and confusion ; groups of four or 
five, and sometimes twice that number, might be 
seen clustered together, all speaking or singing at 
once. I never was more astonished than at seeing 
men, on all other occasions perfect models of deco- 
rum, suddenly lose their formality, and act like pro- 
fessed topers and merry-makers. At first, judging 
by the analogy of Europe, I thought this must needs 
end in blows, and stood prepared to avoid the bot- 
tles and glasses, which were soon likely to be fly- 
ing about. But after a little while, it was easy to 
discover more sounds of mirth than of anger; and 
as the ladies, who must have been accustomed to 
such scenes, sat very composedly, viewing it all 
with great delight, I became reassured, and kept 
my place. . 

Something like order was presently restored by 
the feats of a merry Biscayan, who dressed himself 
like a cook, by throwing off his coat and waistcoat, 
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turning up the sleeves of his shirt above the elbows, 
and piming a napkin across }is breast. Those who 
knew hin of old were immediately aware of what 
he was going to do, and roared out, “ Pastel ! pas- 
tel!” (a pie! a pie!) upon which all singing, drink- 
ing, and talking were put an end to for a season, 
and every one crowded round to sce this famous 
pie made. . 

The Biscayan first indicated by signs that a Jarge 
dish was to be supposed before him, into which he 
pretended to place a number of ingredients, naming 
each as he affected to put it into his pie. These 
ingredients consisted principally of his friends, some 
of whom he inserted whole ; of others he appropri- 
ated merely some ridiculous quality, or character- 
istic peculiarity ; and as he chose only such per- 
sons as were present, the laugh went round against 
each in his turn. His satire was sometimes very 
severe, especially against the ladies ; and at length 
he pretended, after a long and witty preface, to cut 
up the curate, who was sitting opposite, and thrust 
him into the dish, to the unspeakable delight of the 
company. No one enjoyed the laugh more than 
the priest himself. But the Biscayan was too jJu- 
dicious to risk tiring his audience with any more of 
the pie after this last happy sally, so catching up a 
guitar, an instrument always at hand wherever Spa- 
nish is spoken, and casting his eye round the com- 
pany, he addressed an extempore verse to each of 
the principal guests ; then jumping off the table, on 
which he had seated himself to play the guitar, he 
set about imitating the manner of walking and 
speaking of five or six different provinces of Spain. 
This mimicry, though lost upon us, appeared to be 
so accurately done, that he could scarcely begin an 
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imitation, before a number of voices called out, 
“ Gaditano!” “ Gallego!” or whatever might be 
the province the manners of which he was repre- 
senting. 

His last feat was one which certainly would not 
have been permitted a year or two before in a coun- 
try so bigotted, or indeed in any country under 
Spanish control. Having taken a table-cloth, he 
dressed himself like a priest, and assuming the most 
ludicrous gravity of countenance, went through a 
part of the ceremony of high mass, to the infinite 
delight of the company, who shook ‘the house with 
peals of Jaughter. The curate was nowhere to be 
seen during this exhibition, which he could not, I 
suppose, have permitted to go on in his presence, 
although, indeed, everything serious seemed ba- 
nished for the time. 

Immediately after this joke, the noise ceased, 
the party broke up, and every one went off to his 
siesta, with a composure and steadiness which 
showed that the greater part of the preceding riot 
was the effect of choice, not of intoxication ; to 
which, certainly, in appearance, it was most close- 
ly allied. To satisfy myself on this point, I enter- 
ed into conversation with several of the most bois- 
a of the party, but they were now so perfect- 

quiet and sedate, that it was difficult to believe 
re were the same individuals, who, but a few mi- 
nutes before, had been, sppareney so completely 


tipsy. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE ADROITLY MANAGED~PE#= 
NANCE AND MARRIAGE, OFFENCE AND EXPIATION 
m~—EXPEDITION TO THE TOP OF A MOUNTAIN- 
ABSURD JEALOUSY OF THE LOCAL AUTHORITY 
ILLUSTRIOUS AYUNTAMIENTO’S DESPATCH. 


Some days after this dinner, I went to the Con- 
vent of La Cruz to visit a friend who was doing 
penance, not for a sin he had committed, but for 
one he was preparing to commit. ‘The case was 
this: Don N. had recently lost his wife, and not 
choosing to live in solitude, looked about fer ano- 
ther helpmate ; and being of a disposition to take 
little trouble in such-a research, or, probably, 
thinking that no labour could procure for bim a 
companion more suitable than his own house af- 
forded, he proposed the matter to his lately lament- 
ed wife’s sister, who had lived in his house for se- 
veral years before ; and who, as he told me him- 
self, was not only a good sort of person, but one 
well acquainted with all the details of his house- 
hold, known and esteemed by his children, and ac- 
customed to his own society. 

The church, however, looked exceedingly grave 
upon the occasion ; not, however, as I at first sup- 
posed, from the nearness of the connexion, or the 
shortness of the interval since the first wife’s death, 
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but because the intended lady had stood godmother 
to four of Don N.’s children. This, the church 
said, was a serious bar to the new alliance, which 
nothing could surmount but protracted penance and 
extensive charity. — 

Don N. was urgent, and a council was assem- 
bled to deliberate on the matter. The learned 
body declared, after some discussion, the case to be 
a very knotty one; and that, as the lady had been 
four times godmother to Don N.’s children, it was 
impossible she could marry him. Nevertheless, 
the good fathers wished to give the unhappy couple 
another chance ; and agreed to refer the question 
to a learned doctor in the neighbourhood, skilled in 
all difficult questions of casuistry. ‘This sage per- 
son decided that, according to the canons of the 
church, the marriage might take place, on pay- 
ment of a fine of four hundred dollars : two for the 
poor in pocket, and two for the poor in spirit, 
namely the priests. But to expiate the crime of 
marrying a quadruple godmother, a slight penance 
must also be submitted to im the following manner. 
Don N. was to place himself on his knees before 
the altar, with a long wax-candle burning in his 
hand, while his intended lady stood by his side, 
holding another : this was to be repeated in the face 
of the congregation for one hour, during every 
Sunday and fast-day throughout a whole year; af- 
ter which purifying exposure, the parties were to 
be held eligible to proceed with the marriage. 

Don N., who chose rather to put his conscience 
than his knees to such discipline, took his own 
measures on the occasion. What these were, the 
idle public took the liberty of guessing broadly 
enough, but no one could say positively. At the 
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end of a week, however, it was announced, that 
the case had undergone a careful re-examination, 
and that it had been deemed proper to commute 
the penance into one week’s retirement from the 
world ; that is to say, Don N. was to shut himself 
up in the Convent of La Cruz, there to fast and 
pray in solitude and silence for seven days. The 
maser in which this penance was performed is an 
appropriate commentary on the whole transaction. 
The penitent, assisted by two or three jovial friars 
of the convent, passed the evening in discussing 
some capital wine, sent out for the occasion by 
Don N. himself, after eating a dinner prepared by 
the cook of the convent, the best in New Galicia. 
As for silence and solitude, his romping boys and 
girls were with him during all the morning ; besides 
a score of visitors, who strolled daily out of town 
as far as the convent, to keep up the poor man’s 
spirits, by relating all the gossip which was afloat 
about his marriage, his penitence, and the wonder- 
ful kindness of the church. 

The interest I took in the question throughout, 
induced Don N. to invite me to the wedding. 
The ceremony did not differ essentially from our 
own: but the prayers were read in so rapid and 
muobling a style, that I could not, for along time, 
discover whether they were in Spanish or in Latin. 
There was, as usual, abundance of wine and cakes; 
and it was truly exhilarating to mark the relish with 
which the good fathers drained their glasses. 

The Novios, as the bride and bridegroom are 
called, were silent and attentive, but I was the only 
other person in the room who was so during the 
whole ceremony; every one else being employed 
in laughing or whispering to his neighbour. Even 
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the officiating priest was scarcely serious ; and at 
the conclusion, when he shut the book, and the 
ceremony was considered as over, he said some- 
thing ludicrous and appropriate to the circumstan- 
ces, but in the same tone he had used in reading the 
service. This, notwithstanding its scandalous im- 
propriety, was almost irresistibly comic, and I had 
the utmost difficulty to repress a laugh. I was re- 
strained by an idea, that, whatever liberties these 
people might themselves choose to take on such an 
occasion, they must have been displeased at an he- 
retic’s presuming to join in the jest. This prudent 
gravity, which cost me a considerable effort, was 
the means of bringing me acquainted with an old 
gentleman I had not seen before. Ele came up te 
me, and begged to introduce himself, saying, he 
wished to express how much pleased he was to ob- 
serve that all Englishmen did not ridicule the Ro- 
man Catholic Sacraments ; and he hoped I would 
accept a copy of Don Quixote, of which he had an 
old and valuable edition, in testimony of his satis- 
faction, as well as to keep me in mind of his friend 
Don N.’s marriage. | 
In relating this anecdote, I trust it will not be 
supposed that I intend to ridicule the Catholic ser- 
vice generally ; but it seems quite allowable for a 
traveller, on such an occasion, to impart to his 
journal the same tone, which the whole society of 
the place, where it occurred, are disposed to give. 
I have always, indeed, studiously avoided placing 
in a ridiculous point of view any customs or cere- 
monies which, however absurd they might appear 
to us, were held sacred by the inhabitants them- 
selves. On this occasion, however, I have rather 
understated than exaggerated tho degree of merri- 
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ment which the events described excited in all 
classes of society on the spot; and | feel well as- 
sured, that should these pages ever meet their eye, 
they will be as much amused with the adventure 
as any foreign reader can be. 

On the 18th of April I accompanied a Spanish 
gentleman and a native merchant of ‘Tepic to the 
top of a hill in the neighbourhood of the town. 
Our object was to gain a view of the surrounding 
country; and in this we succeeded beyond our 
expectation, for the view extended to the sea, and 
along the coast to a great distance. On the other 
hand, it brought some ranges of the Andes in sight, 
especially one remarkable mountain, the top of 
which, unlike this chain in general, was perfectly 
flat for an extent of many leagues. 

Nothing certainly could have been more imno- 
cent than this trip to the hill, and I was of course 
greatly surprised to learn next day that it had ex- 
cited suspicion in the minds of the local authori- 
ties. It was provoking too to find, that the un- 
ceasing pains we had taken to avoid giving cause 
of offence had proved ineffectual. On first reach- 
ing Tepic, I had Jearned from a friend, that the 
people were remarkably jealous of strangers, and 
apt at any time to misinterpret the most harmless 
actions ; and that, in our case, their suspicions 
would be increased, as the Conway was ae first 
English man-of-war that had visited this remote 
corner of the country. I did not see why this 
should follow, but attended, nevertheless, sedu- 
lously to the hint, and took care to impress on the 
officers a similar feeling. We had been flattermg 
ourselves that. we had completely succeeded, and 
imagined we had gained the good-will of all par- 
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ties, by avoiding political discussions, and by being 
pleased with everything and everybody. We were 
mistaken, however ; and on the day following the 
excursion to the hill, the Iustrious Ayuntamiento, 
such is the title of the town-ceuncil, met to exa- 
mine evidence ; and all sorts ef absurd stories were 
told and believ ed, till at length, having worked 
themselves into a due pitch of diplomatic alarm, 
they resolved to write me an official letter. Seve- 
ral of the members, with whom I was personally 
acquainted, suggested that a little delay, and some 
farther inquiry, might be advisable, before an an- 
gry letter was written to a stranger living amongst 
them. This forbearance , however, was ovemuleds 
and as the state appeared to be in danger, the let- 
ter was sent before the meeting broke up. I give 
a translation of it here, as it explains the nature of 
their suspicions, which, 1 need scarcely say, were 
utterly without foundation. It serves also, in some 
degree, to show the temper of the times: the go- 
vernment and its institutions being still new, and 
administered by 1 inex per ienced hands, it, was natu- 
ral for ghe execative branch to feel somewhat. over 
cautious, and to be apt to suspect, without cause, 
that their authority was trifled with. 


TRANSLATION. 


“The Ayuntamiento has learned, that during 
the time you have been resident in this city, you 
have taken measurements for making a plan of it, 

and of the neighbouring hills, according to the 
series of observations which it is known you have 
made of its respective points; and that you are 
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now in expectation of some necessary instruments 
from the port of San Blas. Even admitting that 
these operations have been the result of mere cu- 
riosity, and have not. been made with the above- 
- mentioned intention, the Cor ‘poration, nevertheless, 
cannot but express its surprise, that while the Su- 
preme Government of this empire bas given orders 
that the officers and other subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty should be treated with the greatest atten- 
tion,—(as accordingly has been done by allowing 
them to enter the country, )—you should not have 
condescended to request of this subordinate go- 
vernment the necessary permission for carrying 
on such operations, the object of which can have 
been no other than that which is assigned above, 
the very serious consequences of which you can- 
not be ignoraut of. 

“ God grant you many years. 

“ Dated in the Council-Chamber of Tepic, 19th 
April 1822. ‘Second year of the Independ- 
ence of Mexico. 

(Signed) “JR. 
“ M. D. See.” 


Spanish diplomacy, like that of China, has means 
of showing every shade of respect or disrespect, by 
the mere form and style of the despatch, without 
any direct breach of etiquette ; and accordingly, 
this testy communication was written on an uncut 
sheet of coarse note paper, and transmitted with- 
out an envelope. I thought it most suitable, how- 
ever, not to take the least notice of these symp- 
toms of ill-humour, but to answer the Illustrious 
Ayuntamiento iu the most ceremonious and formal 
manner possible, but, at the same time, with the 
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utmost good-humour. I had nothing, indeed, to 
say, but that I never had the slightest Intention of 
making any plan of the town or - the neighbouring 
country, and had taken no measurements nor any 
observations, and that I neither had brought with 
me, nor had I sent for, any instruments. 

The Ayuntamiento, who had probably been 
hoaxed by some wag, were afterwards sorry for 
having sent me such a despatch, and it was actu- 
ally proposed in council to write me another in exe 
planation ; but a friend of mine, belonging to that 
illustrious hody, put a stop to this, by declaring, 
he had authority from me to say, that I was per- 
fectly satisfied of there having been some mistake, 
and that I had already received too many proofs of 
their good-will to require or wish for any apology. 
This puzzled them a little; but. they were ever 
afterwards particularly civil and kind, not only to 
me, but to the other Englishmen on the spot. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


MARRIAGE FEAST-~DESCRIPTION OF A MEXICAN 
BRIDE—INDIANS ARMED WITH BOWS AND AR« 
ROWS——-SINGULAR BEE-HIVES, AND BEES WITH-=~ 
OUT STINGS—~-DISCUSSION ON THE EXPORT OF 
THE PRECIOUS METALS-——-NEGLECTED STATE OF 
FENALE EDUCATION. 


21st of April—A family of my acquaintance, 
consisting of a widow, her son, and two daughters, 
invited me to-day to accompany them to a wed- 
ding-dinner, given to an old servant of theirs by 
his relations. These ladies had observed, that. the 
English were always inquiring into the customs 
of the natives ; and thinking it would amuse me to 
see this dinner, had asked me to join their party. 
It appeared that, at such entertainments, it was 
considered a creditable thing for the parties to have 
the countenance of their former masters, or some 
person in better circumstances ; a very natural feel- 
ing, and one which the higher classes in that coun- 
try appear to have great pleasure in gratifying. 
Indeed, I never have seen in any part of the world 
a more amiable, or more considerate and kindly 
feeling of superiors towards their dependants, than 
exists In South America and Mexico. In those 
parts, also, now very few, where slaves exist, the 
manner in which they are treated is highly exem- 
plary. And it may be said, generally, that in the 
Spanish colonies, or in places occupied by the de- 
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scendants of Spaniards, the treatment of servants 
of every kind is milder than in most other parts of 
the world. This has sometimes been explained, on 
the supposition, that the oppression of the mother- 
country might have taught the colonists gentleness, 
and indulgence to such as were dependent upon 
them. But experience shows, that the contrary 
really takes place in the world ; and we must look 
for an explanation of the fact in the genuine good- 
ness of the Spanish character, which, though over- 
Jaid and crushed down by a series of political and 
moral degradations, is still essentially excellent, and 
worthy of a far better destiny. 

The cottage in which the entertainment was 
given, stood on the wooded bank of the river, on 
the north side of the town; and, though not ten 
minutes’ walk from the market-place, had all the 
appearance of being far in the country—such is the 
promptitude and luxuriance with which vegetation 
starts up in these happy climates. 

As we approached the spot, we observed a num- 
ber of people, in their best dresses, seated on the 
grass round the house: they rose as we entered 
the court, where the master and mistress were 
standing ready to receive us. The former, who, it 
seemed, was the padrino, or person who gave away 
the bride, was the giver of the feast. In the room 
to which we were shown, a dinner-table was laid 
out for eight or ten people. The bride and her mo- 
ther, with several female relations, were seated at 
the upper end of the apartment; the bride being 
dressed up in gaudy-coloured cottons, with im- 
mense ear-rings, and a profusion of showy, artifi- 
cial flowers in her hair. She sat with her arms 
folded, and with a look of determined gravity, or 
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rather, as it appeared, of sulkiness, that promised 
no comfortable life to the husband. But I learned 
afterwards, that it was an esseutial part of the eti- 
quette, upon these occasions, for the bride to be 
uniformly grave, silent, and seeming] ae) od and 
frightened ; that a smile from her would | be consi- 
dered the height of indecorum ; and a cheerful 
speech, even to welcome a guest, the most ulipar- 
donable indelicacy. 

Ne one gat at dinner besides our party, except 
the bride and her mother, and one of her aunts. 
The bridegroom would also have sat down with 
us, had ne e been room ; but as there was not, he 
placed himself at a small side-table, along with his 
father. When we had done dinner, we rose to make 
room for the second set, consisting of the friends 
of the Novios ; after which, a feast was spread on 
the grass outside, for all who chose to partake of 
the good cheer. The object of the first dinner was 
to prove that the family was respected by their 
superiors—of the sec ond, to show they were not 
without friends of their own class—and the dinner 
without was iitended as a display of their liberality. 

When the party who succeeded us had nearly 
dined, one of them, a poet by profession, rose and 
addressed some extempore verses tothe bride ; 
which, though humorous enough to make all the 
rest of the company laugh, were received by her 
with the most correct indifference. The poet, asly 
old fellow, and half-tipsy, was a person well known 
for making it a point of conscience never to allow 
any wedding, or other merry-making, to pass with- 
out a sufhicient dose of his verses. 

As we imagined our presence imposed some re- 
straint upon the party, we retired to another cot- 
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tage, when one of the young ladies, spying a harp, 
carried it to the door, and played to the people who 
were lounging about. They immediately began 
the dance of the country, consisting of a short, in- 
elegant step, mixed with an occasional rapid stamp- 
ing of the foot, while in the act of describing va- 
rious mall circles round one another. The harp, on 
these occasions, was generally accompanied by a 
shrill song. No more than two persons danced at 
a time ; and the step, figure, and the numerous ges- 
ticulations, appeared to depend on the taste and fan- 
cy of the couple themselves. It is very remarkable 
that this dance bears the closest resemblance to 
that of Chili, and every other country we visited 
along the whole coast. The natural inference from 
this fact would seem to be, that it owes its intro- 
duction to the Spaniards ; who, in their turn, may 
have borrowed it, in still earlier times, from the 
Moors. The dance and the music certainly bear no 
small resemblance to what we find at the Natches, 
or native dances in India. 

On the 22d of April, when I was walking through 
the market-place, with one of the officers of the 
ship, our attention was arrested by a party of native 
Mexican Indians, who had come from the interior 
to purchase maize and other articles. Each of them 
carried a bow, and about two dozen of arrows, and 
wore in his girdle a long broad knife. Their dress 
was a coarse cotton shirt, made of cloth manu- 
factured by themselves ; and a pair of leather small- 
clothes, loose at the knee, fringed with a line of 
tassels, and short strips of leather ; each being in- 
tended to represent some article belonging to the 
wearer: one meant his horse, another his, bow, 


* 
another, larger and more ornamental, stood for 
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his wife, and so on. The most striking circum- 
stance, however, was, that all these Indians wore 
feathers round their heads, precisely in the manner 
represented in the drawings which embellish the 
old accounts of the conquest of the country by 
Cortes. Some of these people tied round their 
straw-hats a circle of red flowers, so much resem- 
bling feathers, that it was not easy to distinguish 
between the two. Several of the Indians wore 
necklaces of white beads made of bone, the dis- 
tinctive mark, as we were told, of being married. 
A little old man of the party, who seemed much 
entertained by our curiosity, begged our attention 
to a rod about two feet long, which he carried in 
his hand, and to the skin of a little bird of brilliant 
plumage, suspended at his left knee : these two sym- 
bols, he gave us to understand, belonged to him as 
chief of the village. ‘The only woman of the party 
stood apart, wrapped in a coarse kind of blanket, 
holding the bridles of the mules. At first, these 
poor Indians were rather alarmed at the interest 
we took in their dress and appearance ; and as they 
understood but little Spanish, shrunk back from 
us. But an obliging person in the market-place 
stepped forward to act as interpreter, which soon 
reassured them, and they came round us after- 
wards with confidence ; but it was with great re- 
luctance they parted with their bows and arrows, 
and their feathered ornaments. The old man could 
not be prevailed upon to part with his rod of au- 
thority, nor his official bird; neither could we in- 
duce them to sell, at any price, that part of their 
dress to which the inventory of their goods and 
chattelg was appended. . 

These Indians are a small and feeble race of 
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men, resembling, in this respect, the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the country, whom the early travel- 
lers have described. Their bows and arrows are 
suited to their strength, being more like those of 
school-boys, thau the arms of men whe have their 
country to defend ; and it is impossible not to lool: 
back with pity upen the unequal contest waged in 
this unfortunate country, when the musket and 
Sayonet of the disciplued Spaniard were opposed 
to weapons so contemptible, and in such feeble 
hands. 

From the Plaza, we went to a house where a 
bee-hive of the country was opened in our presence. 
The bees, the honeycomb, and the hive, differ es- 
sentially from those of Europe. The hive is ge- 
nerally made out of a log of wood, from two to 
three feet long, and eight or ten nclies' in diameter, 
hollowed out, and closed at the ends by circular 
doors, cemented closely to the wood, but capable 
of being removed at pleasure. Some persons use 
cylindrical hives, made of earthen-ware, instead 
of the cluinsy apparatus of wood; these are re- 
lieved by raised figures and circular rings, so as 
to form rather handsome ornaments in the ve- 
randah of a house, where they are suspended 
by cords from the roof, in the same manner that 

the wooden ones in the villages are hung to the 
eaves of the cottages. On one side of the hive, 
half-way between the ends, there is a small hole 
made, just large enough for a loaded bee to enter, 
and shaded by a projection, to prevent the rain 
from trickling in. In this hole, generally re- 
presenting the mouth of a man, or some monster, 
the head of which-is moulded in the clay of the 
hive, a bee is constantly stationed ; whose office is 
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no sinecure, for the hole is so small, he has to draw 
back every time a bee wishes to enter or to leave 
the hive. A gentleman told me that the experiment 
had been made by marking the sentinel; when it 
was observed, that the same bee continued at his 
post a whole day. | 

When it is ascertained by the weight that the 
hive is full, the end pieces are removed, and the 
honey withdrawn. ‘The hive we saw opened was 
only partly filled; which enabled us to see the 
economy of the interior to more advantage. The 
honey is not contained in the elegant hexagonal 
cells of our hives, but in wax bags, not quite so 
large as an egg. These bags, or bladders, are hung 
round the sides of the hive, and appear about half 
full, the quantity being probably just as great as 
the strength of the wax will bear without tearing. 
Those nearest the bottom, being better supported, 
are more filled than the upper ones. In the centre _ 
or the lower part of the hive, we observed an irre- 
gular-shaped mass of comb furnished with cells, 
like those of our bees, all containing young ones, 
in such an advanced state, that when we broke the 
comb and let them out, they flew merrily away. 
During this examination of the hive, the comb and 
the honey were taken out, and the bees disturbed 
in every way ; but they never stung us, though our 
faces and hands were covered with them. It is 
said, however, that there is a bee in the country 
which does sting; but the kind we saw seem to 
have neither the power nor the inclination, for they 
certainly did not hurt us; and our friends said they 
were always “ muy manso,” very tame, and never 
stung any one. The honey gave out a rich aro- 
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matic perfume, and tasted differently from ours ; 
but possessed an agreeable flavour. 

On the 26th of April, an answer to the appli- 
cation of the merchants, for permission to ship 
money in the Conway, was received from Mexico. 
But the terms in which the licence was worded 
showed, that although government had felt it right, 
in conformity with a proclamation issued some time 
before, to grant this permission, yet they still re- 
tained the characteristic feeling of doubt, as to the 
expediency of allowing gold and silver to leave the 
country. They could not, all at once, divest 
themselves of the mistaken idea, that money, in- 
dependent of its exchangeable value, was riches. 
They had not yet learned to separate the idea of 
wealth and power from the mere possession of gold 
and silver; not seeing that it was solely by the pro- 
cess of exchanging them for goods and for services 
which they stood in need of, that either wealth or 
power could arise from the precious metals, of which 
they had more than they wanted. Juster notions, it 
is true, were by this time beginning to be dissemi- 
nated amongst them, and the government perceived 
the importance of viewing the precious metals as 
mercantile commodities of exchangeable value; and 
since they were the staple produce of the country, 
of encouraging their production and export. That 
enlarged views should at once take deep and effec- 
tive root in the minds of such infant governments, 
was hardly to be looked for; and, accordingly, we 
invariably found the same erroneous but seduc- 
tive idea prevailing, more or less, that gold and sil- 
ver were in themselves national wealth, and that. 
they ought not, therefore, to be allowed to leave 
the country. These notions obtained universally 
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amongst the lower orders, and generally amongst 
the upper classes, excepting the principal mer- 
chants, whose habits of business led them directly 
to the truth. 

As the greater part of the treasure was exported 
in British men-of-war, the jealousy with which we 
were often regarded by the people was increased ; 
and it was no easy task to show, that, for every dol- 
Jar carried out of the country, an equivalent value 
in goods must necessarily come into it—of goods 
which they stood in need of, in exchange for me- 
tals of which they had infintely more than they 
wanted. It would be unreasonable, however, to 
reproach these people with inaccurate views on this 
subject, simple as it may seem ; since, till very re- 
cently, opinions equally false and mischievous to 
society, prevailed almost universally in countries 
where political economy was much better under- 
stood than it is likely to be for some time to come 
in Mexico. 

But if we lament the folly of thus throwing ob- 
stacles in the way of turning the most valuable pro- 
duce of the country to the best account; we feel 
deeper regret, and more lively indignation, when we 
see the waste of mental treasure which the same 
unwise policy, and contracted views, have occa- 
sioned in those countries. 

These remarks refer more particularly to the fe- 
male part of society ; and I find it difficult to use 
language which shall describe the state of the case, 
without, at the same time, implying reproach or 
censure upon them, a thing altogether foreign to my 
meaning. The fault, in fact, does not lie with the 
individuals ; so far from it, that when, in any in- 
stance, the opposing causes happened to be remo- 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


SKETCH OF THE REVOLUTION IN 
MEXICO 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF DON AUGUSTIN DE ITUR= 
BIDE—PLAN OF IGUALA—GENERAL 0 DONAJU— 
TREATY OF CORDOVA—~-CONGRESS—-DECKEE OF 
THE COMLPES AT MADRID—ITURBIDE PROCLAIMED 
EMPEROR—CHARACTER OF ITURBIDE—ABDICA- 
TION AND BANISHMENT—-RETURN AND EXECU* 
TION 


Berore describing the state of party-feeling, it 
will, I think, be satisfactory to say a few words on 
the recent Revolution in Mexico, which differs in 
many particulars from those of the other Transat- 
lantie States. 

Mexico, like Chili, has been twice cevoniuon: 
ized. The first struggle commenced in September 
1810, and was carried on with various success till 
July 1819, when the exertions of the Patriots were 
almost extinguished, 

Although the Independents failed in their first 
attempt, the experience gained in the course of a 
long and arduous contest contributed materially to 
the more successful conduct of the second Revo- 
lution, of which IT am about to give a very brief 
sketch. 7 : 
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About the middle of 1820, accounts were re- 
ceived in. Mexico of ‘the Revolution in Spain, and 
it was soon made known, that orders had been 
sent to Apodaca, the Viceroy, to proclaim the 
Constitution, to which Ferdinand the VII. had 
been obliged to swear. But it appears that Apo- 
daca, and some of the principal generals, acting 
probably under secret orders from the King, re- 
solved to resist the establishment of the constitu- 
tion. The popular sentiment, as may be supposed, 
was against such a project ; and the seeds of an 
extensive revolt were in this way sown by the very 
persons, who, it may be supposed, had the interests 
of the mother-country most at heart. New levies 
of troops were made by government to suppress 
any attempt to declare the Constitution ; and the 
whole country was gradually, and almost insensi- 
bly, roused into military action. 

The chief obstacle, as it was thought by these 
leaders, to the success of their plan, was the pre- 
sence of General Don N. Armigo, whose attach- 
ment to the cause of the Constitution was too well 
known to admit a doubt of his supporting it. He 
was, therefore, dismissed from the command of the 
military division stationed between Mexico and 
Acapulco; and in his place Don Augustin Itur- 
bide was appointed; an officer who, during the 
former Revolution, had adhered steadily to the in- 
terests of the King, though he was a native of 
Mexico. » He had been privy to the secret project 
above alluded to, of forcibly resisting the procla- 
mation of the constitution, and when he left Mexi- 
co in February 1821, to supersede Armigo, he 
was implicitly confided in by the Viceroy, who 
‘appointed him to escort half a million of dollars 
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destined for embarkation at Acapulco. Iturbide, 
however, soon took possession of this money at a 
place called Iguala, about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Mexico, and commenced the second 
Mexican Revolution, by publishing a paper, where- 
in he proposed to the Viceroy that a new form of 
government should be established, independent of 
the mother-country. 

As this document, which bears the title of the 
Plan of Iguala, was made the foundation of all the 
subsequent proceedings of the revolutionists, it may 
be interesting to give a sketch of its leading points. 
It bears date the 24th of February 1821, the day 
after Iturbide had possessed himself of the treasury 
under his escort. . 

Article Ist maintains the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, to the entire exclusion (intolerancia) of any 
other. 

2d, Declares New Spain independent of Old 
Spain, or of every other country. 

3d, Defines the government to be a limited mo- 
narchy, “ regulated according to the spirit of the 
peculiar constitution adapted to the country.” 

4th, Proposes that the Imperial Crown of Mexi- 
co be offered first to Ferdinand VII.; and, in the 
event of his declining it, to the younger princes of 
that family, specifying that the representative go- 
vernment of New Spain shall have the power event- 
ually to name the Emperor, if these princes shall 
also refuse. Article 8th points this out more ex- 
plicitly. 

5th, 6th, and 7th Articles, relate to the details 
of duties belonging to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which is to consist of a Junta and a Re- 
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gency, till the Cortes or Congress be assembled at 
Mexico. . : 

9th, The government is to be supported by an 
army, which shal] bear the name of “ The Army 
of the Three Guarantees.” These guarantees, it 
appears by the 16th Article, are, 1st, The Reli- 
gion in its present pure state: 2d, The Independ- 
ence ; and, 3¢, The Union of Americans and Spa- 
niards in the country. 

10th and 11th relate to the duties of Congress, 
with respect to the formation of a coustitution on 
the principles of this « Plan.” 

12th, Declares every inhabitant of New Spain 
a citizen thereof, of whatever country he be; and 
renders every man eligible to every office, without 
exception even of Africans. A subsequent modi- 
fication of this article excluded slaves, 

13th, Secures persons and property. 

14th, Gives strong assurances of maintaining, 
untouched, the privileges and immunities of the 
Church. 

15th, Promises not to remove individuals from 
their present offices. 

16th, (See ey 

17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, relate to the forma- 
tion of the army and other military details. 

2ist, Declares that until new laws be framed, 
those of the present Spanish constitution are to be 
in force, 

22d, Declares treason against the Independence 
to be second only to sacrilege. 

23d, To the same effect. | | 

24th, Points out, that the Cortes, or Sovereizn 
Congress, is to be a constituent assembly, to hold. 
its sexsions in Mexico, and not in Madnd. 
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This plan dexterously involves the direct and 
obvious interests of all classes in the community, 
especially of those who had most to lose; the 
clergy and the Old Spaniards, who held by far the 
most extensive influence over society, one by be- 
ing in possession of nearly all the active capital in 
the country ; the other by having gained, in times 

ast, an influence over men’s minds, te which, per- 
pee there does not now exist a parallel in the 
Christian world. But, although this be true, yet 
both these parties had been recently made to feel, 
for the first time, that their influence, and even 
existence, depended upon opinion alone; and this 
they were sufficiently aware they might lose in a 
moment. Te them, therefore, the countenance of 
men in power was the greatest consequence; and 
it became their immediate interest to support the 
views of a party, which, instead of oppressing them, 
as had been the case elsewhere in South America, 
actually condescended to borrow their support, and 
to provide for their safety. 

Again, by not holding out a vague prospect of a 
representative government, but beginning at once, 
by calling the deputies together, and by appoint- 
ing a deliberate junta and an executive regency, 
doubts and jealousies were dissipated, or put to 
sleep. 

In the interim, while the above proposition was 
submitted to Spain, this plan answered Iturbide’s 
purposes fully, as the flame whivh it had kindled 
soon spread over the whole country. He was soon 
joined by several of the most distinguished of the 
king’s officers ; amongst others by Don Pedro Ce- 
Jestino Negreti, a Spaniard, but married in the 
country ; and by Colonel Bustamante, who brought 
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over with him a thousand cavalry. On every side 
the great cities yielded to the Revolutionary forces. 
Such also was Iturbide’s address, that, in every 
case of conquest, he converted into active friends 
all those who had been indifferent before ; and sel- 
dom failed to gain over to his cause the most 
powerful of his enemies ; while, at the same time, 
he won the confidence and esteem of every one, 
by his invariable moderation, humanity, and jus- 
tice. 

While the Independent cause was thus rapidly 
advancing, that of the Spanish government was 
falling fast to pieces. The Viceroy Apodaca found 
it impossible to stem the torrent, and was glad to 
abdicate his authority at the mutinous suggestion 
of the officers, who, it is curious to observe, adopt- 
ed a course exactly similar to that of their coun- 
trymen in Peru, in the case of Pezuela. But his 
successor, Field-Marshal Novella, in vain endea- 
voured to restore the cause of the king, while Itur- 
bide drew his armies closer and closer round the 
capital, subduing everything before him. 

At this critical moment, a new Viceroy, Gene- 
ral O’Donaju, arrived from Spain, vested with 
powers to supersede Apodaca. ‘To his astonish- 
ment he found the country he came to govern no 
longer a colony of Spain, bat an independent state. 
As he had come without troops, he saw at a glance 
that Mexico was irretrievably lost, on the terms, 
at least, on which it had been held heretofore. He 
endeavoured, however, to make the best conditions 
he could for his country; and, in order to pave 
the way, issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, 
breathing nothing but liberality and hearty congra- 
tulations upon their prospect of happiness ; a most 
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singular document indeed to come {fom a Spanish 
Viceroy, and one which it was next to madness to 
suppose that the Spanish Government would ever 
acknowledge. ; 

Iturbide, delighted to sce this disposition on the 
part of O’Donaju to take things in such unexpect- 
ed good part, invited him to a conference. They 
accordingly met at Cordova, where, after a short 
discussion, a treaty, which bears the name of that 
city, was signed on the 24th of August 1821. By 
this treaty, O’Donaju fully recognized the Plan of 
Iguala ; and not only engaged to use his influence 
to support it at home, but, in order to manifest his 
sincerity still farther, he actually agreed to be- 
come a member of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government—to despatch commissioners to Spain 
to offer the crown to Ferdinand—and, in short, in 
the name of Spain, to make common cause with 
Mexico. 

This treaty of Cordova bears internal evidence 
of having been dictated by Iturbide himself, and 
as it bears in all its parts the strongest characteris- 
tic marks of his policy, and is in itself highly in- 
teresting, I think it no more than justice to Itur- 
bide, as well as to the truth of history, to give it 
at length. | 

The form of government, indeed, established by 
this treaty, subsisted little more than a year and a 
half, (August 1821, to February 1823;) but al- 
thongh so short a period be inconsiderable, when. 
speaking of other nations, it is by no means so 
when it refers to these new-born states. The good 
effects which arose from Iturbide’s energetic and 
virtuous administration, will long be felt by that 
country, however little its influence may at pre- 
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sent be acknowledged, or however inexpedient it 
thay be to re-establish a similar authority. | 


“ TREATY OF CORDOVA. 


“Treaty concluded in the ‘Qpwn of Cordova on 
the 24th of August 1821, between Don Juan 
O’Donaju, Lieutenant-General of the Armies of 
Spain, and Den Augustin de Iturbide, First 
Chief of the Imperial Mexican Army of the 
‘ Three Guarantees.’ 

“ New Spain having declared herself indepen- 
dent of the mother-country ; possessing an army to 
suppert this declaration ; her provinces having de- 
cided in its favour; the capital wherein the legiti- 
mate authority had been deposed being besieged ; 
the cities of Vera Cruz and Acapulco alone re- 
maining to the European governmeut, angarrisoned, 
and without the means of resisting a well-directed : 
siege of any duration, Lieut.-General Don Juan 
O’Donaju arrived at the first-named port in the 
character and quality of Captain-General, and first 
Political Chief of this kingdom, appointed by his 
Most Catholic Majesty, and being desirous of 
avoiding the evils that necessarily fall upon the 
people in changes of this description, and of recon- 
ciling the interests of Old and New Spain, he in- 
vited the First Chief'of the imperial army, Don 
Augustin de Iturbide, to an interview, in order to 
discuss the great question of independence, disen- 
tangling, without destroying, the bonds which had 
connected the two continents. This interview took 
place in the town of Cordova, on the 24th of Au- 
gust 1821, and the former, under the character 
with which he came invested, and the latter as re- 
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presenting the Mexican empire, having conferred 
at large upon the interests of each nation, lookiag 
to their actual condition, and to recent occurren- 
ces, agreed to the following articles, which they 
signed in duplicate, for their better preservation, 
each party keeping gn original for greater security 
and validity. | 

“Ist, This kingdom of America shall be recog- 
nized as a sovereign and independent nation, and 
shall, in future, be called the Mexican Empire. 

“2d, The government of the empire shall be 
monarchical, limited by a constitution. 

“ 3d, Ferdinand VIL, Catholic King of Spain, 
shall, in the first place, be called to the throne of 
the Mexican empire, (on taking the oath ee 
in the 10th Article of the Plan,) and on his refusal 
and denial, his brother, the most serene infante Don 
Carlos; on his refusal and denial, the most serene 
infante Don Francisco de Paula ; on his refusal and 
denial, the most serene Don Carlos Luis, infante 
of Spain, formerly heir of Tuscany, now of Lucca; 
and upon his renunciation and denial, the person 
whom the Cortes of the empire shall designate. 

«Ath, The emperor shall fix his court in Mexi- 
eo, which shall be the capital of the empire. 

« Sth, Two commissioners shall be named by 
his Excellency Senor O’Donaju, and these shall 
ee to the court of Spain, and place in the 

sands of his Majesty King Ferdinand ‘VII. a copy 
of this treaty, and a memorial which shall aceom- 
pany it, for the purpose of affording information to 
iis Majesty with respect to antecedent cireum- 
stances, whilst the Cortes of the empire offer him 
the crown with all the formalities and guarantees 
which a matter of so much importance requires ; 
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and they supplicate his Majesty, that on the oc- 
currence of the case provided for in article 3, he 
would be pleased to communicate it to the most 
serene infantes called to the crown in the same ar- 
ticle, in the order in which they are so named ; and 
that his Majesty would be pleased to interpose his 
influence, and prevail on one of the members of his 
august family to proceed to this empire ; inasmuch 
us the prosperity of both nations would be thereby 
premoged, and as the Mexicans would feel satisfac- 
tion in thus strengthening the bonds of friendship 
with which they may be, and wish to see them- 
selves united to the Spaniards. 

- 6th, Conformably to the spirit of the ‘ Plan of 
TIguala,’ an assembly shall be immediately named, 
composed of men the most eminent in the empire 
for their virtues, their station, rank, fortune, and 
influence ; men marked out by the general opinion, 
whose number may be sufficiently considerable to 
insure by their collective knowledge the safety of 
the resolutions which they may take in pursuance 
of the powers and authority granted them by the 
following articles. 

_ th, The assembly mentioned in the prece- 
ding article shall be called the « Provisional Junta 
of Government.’ 

“8th, Lieutenant-General Don Juan O’Dona- 
ju, shall be a member of the Provisional Junta of 
Government, in consideration of its being expedi- 
ent that a person of his rank should take an active 
and immediate part in the government, and of the 
indispensable necessity of excluding some of the 
individuals mentioned in the above Plan of Iguala, 
conformably to its own spirit. 

«9th, The Provisional Junta of Government 
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shall have a president elected by itself from its ow. 
body, or from without it, to be determined by the 
absolute plurality of votes ; and if on the first scru- 
tiny the votes be found equal, a second scrutiny 
shall take place, which shall embrace those two 
who shall have received the greatest number of 
votes. | 

“ 10th, The first act of the Provisional Junta 
shall be the drawing up of a manifesto of its instal- 
lation, and the motives of its assemblage, together 
with whatever explanations it may deem conve- 
nient and proper for the information of the coun- 
try, with respect to the public interests, and the 
inode to be adopted in the election of deputies for 
the Cortes, of which more shall be said hereafter. 

“ Vth, The «Provisional Junta of Government, 
after the election of its president, shall name a re- 
gency composed of three persons selected from its 
own. body, or from without it, in whom shall be 
vested the executive power, and who shall govern 
in the name and on behalf of the monarch, till the 
vacant thtone be filled. 

“12th, The Provisional Junta, as soon as it is 
installed, shall govern ad interim according tothe 
existing laws, so far as they may not be contrary to 
the ‘Plan of Iguala,’ and until the Cortes shall 
have framed the constitution of the state. 

«13th, The Regency, immediately on its nomi- 
nation, shall proceed to the convocation of the Car- 
tes in the manner which shall be proscribed by the 
Provisional Junta of Government, conformably to 
the spirit of article No. 7, in the aforesaid ¢ Plan.’ 

‘«¢ 14th, The executive power is vested: in the Re- 
gency, and the legislative in the Cortes; but as 
sume time must elapse before the latter can assem- 
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ble, and in order that the executive and legislative 
powers should not remain in the hands of one body, 
the junta shall be empowered to legislate ; in the 
first place, where cases occur which are too press- 
ing to wait till the assembling of the Cortes, and 
then the Junta shall proceed in concert with the 
Regency ; and, in the second place, to assist the 
Regency in its determinations in the character of 
an auxiliary and consultative body. 

“15th, Every individual, whois domiciled amongst 
any community, shall, on an alteration taking place 
in the system of government, or on the country 
passing under the dominion of another prince, be 
at full liberty to remove himself, together with his 
effects, to whatever country he chooses, without 
any person having the right to deprive him of such 
liberty, unless he have contracted some obligation 
with the community to which he had belonged, by 
the commission of a crime, or by any other of those 
modes which publicists have laid down ; this applies 
to the Europeans residing in New Spain, and to 
the Americans residing in the Peninsula. Conse- 
quently, it will be at their option to remain, adopt- 
ing either country, or to demand their passports, 
(which cannot be denied them,) for permission to 
leave the kingdom at such time as may be appoint- 
ed beforehand, carrying with them their families 
and property ; but paying on the latter the regular 
export duties now in force, or which may hereafter 
be established by the competent authority. 

“ 16th, The option granted inthe foregoing ar- 
ticle shall not extend to persons in public situations, 
whether civil or military, known to be disaffected 
to Mexican independence ; such persons shall ne- 
ceasarily quit the empire within the time which shial! 

R2 
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be allotted by the regency, taking with them their 
effects, after having paid the duties, as stated in the 
preceding article. 

“17th, The occupation of the capital by the 
Peninsular troops being an obstacle to the execu- 
tion of this treaty, it is indispensable to have it re- 
moved. But as the Commander-in-chief of the im- 
perial army, fully participating in the sentiments of 
the Mexican nation, does not wish to attain this 
object by force, for which, however, be has more 
than ample means at his command, notwithstand- 
ing the known valour and constancy of the Penin- 
sular troops, who are not in a situation to maintain 
themselves against the system adopted by the na- 
tion at large, Don Juan O’Donaju agrees to exer- 
cise his authority for the evacuation of the capital 
by the said troops without loss of blood, and upon 
the terms of an onuarable capitulation. 

“¢ AUGUSTIN DE ITURBIDE. 
“ Juan O’DonaJu. 
“ Dated in the Town of Cordova, 
“24th August 1821.” 


The accession of such a man as O'Donaju to his 
arty, was of incalculable importance to Iturbide. 
t destroyed the hopes of those, who, up to this 

moment, had looked for the re-establishment of the 
ancient order of things—it completely justified the 
conduct of the Spanish residents, who had in a si- 
milar manner yielded to the popular tide—and it 
was very naturally hailed, from the one end of the 
country to the other, as a confirmation of the jus- 
tice and solidity of the Independent cause, when 
even a Spaniard in authority agreed to co-operate 
with them so heartily. 
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The capital was soon persuaded to surrender at 
O’Donaju’s desire ; Iturbide entered it on the 27th 
of September, and immediately installed the Gover- 
nor alluded to in the Plan of Iguala. 

At this moment, O’Donaju caught the yellow- 
fever and died, to the great sorrow of all parties. 
But it is difficult tp say, whether or not his death 
was detrimental to Iturbide’s views. O’Donaju had 
already done all that was possible to establish the 
immediate objects of that chief, particularly in pre- 
venting disunion ; and it may be questioned whe- 
ther he would have co-operated with him so fully 
when these objects came to take a more personal 
and ambitious direction, and when tlie interests of 
the Spanish crown were less considered. 

From that period, up to the end of March 1822, 
Iturbide’s plans were steadily carried forward, the 
deputies to Congress gradually drew together from 
the different provinces, and he had time to collect 
in his favour the suffrages of the remotest towns. 
The Trigaranti colours were worn by all classes ; 
and by a thousand other ingenious manceuvres, the 
people were gradually taught to associate their pre- 
sent freedom with Iturbide’s celebrated Plan of 
Iguala, and thence, by an easy transition, to look 
to him, individually, for their future prosperity. 

The Mexican Cortes, or Sovereign Constituent 
Congress, finally met on, the 24th of February 1822, 
and one of their first, if not their very first act, 
was an edict, permitting all who chose it to leave 
the country, and allowing the export of specie ata 
duty of only three and a half per cent. This good 
faith, for it had been long before promised by Itur- 
bide, gave great confidence to the mercantile capi- 
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talists, and probably decided many to remain in the 
country, who, had they been less at liberty to go, 
would have felt less desirous of remaining. 

A rumour was also circulated at this time, that 
the Inquisition, which had been abolished by the 
Constitution before Ferdinand’s release from France, 
might probably be re-established—a prospect which 
was no less grateful to the hopes of the clergy, than 
a free export of specie was to the merchants. Itur- 
bide himself, at this juncture, condescended to es- 
pouse the cause of the army, by publishing appeals, 
with his name at full length, in the public prints, in 
favour of the merits and claims of his fellow-sol- 
diers ; thus dexterously contriving to bring all par- 
ties into the best possible humour with himself, and 
consequently with his administration. | 

On the 18th of May 1822, he presented to the 
Congress two Madrid Gazettes of the 13th and 14th 
of February, by which it appeared that the Cortes 
of Spain had declared the treaty of Cordova, en- 
tered into by the Viceroy, O’Donaju, to be “ ille- 
gal, null, and void, as respectggthe Spanish govern- 
ment and its subjects.” 

As this document is no less characteristic of the 
obstinate policy of the Spaniards, in all that respects 
South American affairs, than the foregoing treaty 
of Cordova is of the Mexicans, a translation is here 
inserted. , | 

“Decree oF THE Cortes at Mannip. 
In the Session of 13th February 1822, the Ex- 

traordinary Cortes at Madrid approved of the 


follewing articles :—~ 
“Ist, The Cortes declare, that what is styled 
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the Treaty of Cordova between General O’Donaju 
and the chief of the mal-contents of New Spain, 
Don Augustin de Iturbide, as well as any other act 
or stipulation involving the recognition of Mexican 
independence by the aforesaid general, are illegal, 
null, and void, as respects the Spanish government 
and its subjects. ; | 

“2d, That the Spanish government, by an offi- 
cial communication to all such powers as are in 
amicable relations with it, shall declare that the 
Spanish nation will at all times censider as a violu- 
tion of existing treaties, the partial or absolute re- 
cognition of the independence of the Spanish Ame- 
rican colonies, seeing that the discussions pending 
between some of them and the mother-country are 
not yet concluded; and that the Spanish govern- 
ment in the fullest manner shall testify to foreign 
powers, that hitherto Spain has not renounced any 
one of the rights which she possesses over tlie afore- 
said colonies, 

“3d, That government be charged to preserve, 
by all possible means, and reinforce with all speed, 
those points in the American provinces which still 
remain united with the mother-country, obedient 
to her authority, and opposed to the mal-contents ; 
proposing to the Cortes such resources as it may 
require, and which it has not at its own disposal.” 


This was, undoubtedly, what Iturbide, know- 
ing the temper of the court of Madrid, had ex- 
pected. The Mexican Congress, together with 
the inhabitants and the troops, immediately deci- 
ded, “ That, by the foregoing declaration of Spain, 
the Mexican nation was freed from the obligations 
of the treaty of Cordova, as far as Spain was con- 
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cerned ; and that, as, by the third article, the 
Constitutional Congress were left at liberty, in 
such event, to name an Emperor—they thought 
fit, in consequence, not only in pursuance of their 
own opinion, but in accordance with the voice of 
the people, to elect Don Augustin de Iturbide the 
First, Constitutional Emperor of Mexico, on the 
basis proclaimed in the Plan of Iguala, which had 
already been received throughout the empire.” 

The Congress of Mexico issued a manifesto to 
the people on ¢he elevation of Iturbide to the 
throne. Most of it consists of mere words and 
declamation ; but there is one paragraph evident- 
ly written from real feeling—at least it exactly 
defines Iturbide’s character, such as it was gene- 
rally represented in Mexico, while I was in that 
country. The passage is as follows :-— 

«« His love of liberty, his disinterestedness, his 
dexterity, and political skill in uniting conflicting 
interests, his capability in affairs of state, were so 
"many attractions to call forth your admiration, and 
to excite the interest and affection which you have 
professed for his person from the time he com- 
menced his glorious career.” 

The Emperor and the Congress did not long 
agree. Conspiracies were formed amongst the 
members ; arrests and trials took place, and vio- 
lent resolutions were passed ; public business was 
entirely neglected, and the Congress gave them- 
selves up to personal squabbles and recriminations 
against the Emperor. At length, on the 30th of 
October 1822, Iturbide dissolved the assembly by 
force, and formed a new one, called the Instituent 
Junta, consisting of forty-five members of the 
Congress. An insurrection shortly afterwards broke ° 
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out, under an ofigger of the name of Santana, a 
strenuous republican ; and a document, known by 
the name of the “ Act of Casa Mata,” was pub- 
lished on the Ist of February 1823 by the chiefs 
of that insurrection. By this act, it was decided 
that the Congress should be reassembled, notwith- 
standing their dissolution by the Emperor ; but the 
chiefs took upon them to proscribe certain depu- 
ties, and directed the provinces to elect members 
more suitable to their views. Iturbide, feeling him-. 
self unequal to resist the tide of republicanism 
which was setting against him, and not choosing 
to hold his authority under these chiefs, re-assem- 
bled the Congress, abdicated the throne, and re-- 
quested permission to retire from the country. 
His presence, as he states in his pamphlet, might 
have proved prejudicial to the country, by exciting 
the people to civil war. 

“ There will not be wanting persons,” says he, 
“who will charge me with a want of foresight, 
and with weakness in reinstating a Congress, of 
whose defects | was aware, and the members of 
which will always continue to be my determined 
enemies. My reason for so acting was this: I 
wished to leave in existence some acknowledged 
authority, knowing that the convocation of another 
Congress would have required time ; and cir¢um- 
stances did not admit of any delay. Had I taken 
any other course, anarchy would inevitably have 
ensued, upon the different partfes showing them- 
selves, and the result would have’ been the disso- 
Jution of the state. It was my wish to make this 
last sacrifice for my country.” * 





* Tturbide’s Statement, p. 88, published in London. 
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Iturbide, thus forced to legge Mexico, accord- 
ugly went to Italy, where he resided till the end 
of 1823, when he came over to England. On the 
llth of May 1824, he again sailed for Mexico 
from Southampton, having been urgently solicited 
to do so by his countrymen, “ who,” to use his 
own words, “ considered his presence as necessary 
to the establishment of unanimity there, and to 
the existence of Government."* The result 
proved, that Iturbide’s decision was unwise :— 
that it was patriotic and disinterested, I have not 
the smallest doubt; and as yet there has not ap- 

eared the least reason for suspecting that his views 
had any other object than the service of his native 
cquntry, Mexico, and of resistance to Spain, or any 
other nation which might seek to reconquer that 
country. } 

The following is the most distinct account which 
I have been able to collect of Iturbide’s proceed- 
ings, up to their fatal termination :— 

Iturbide was called to London from Italy by many 
reasons, which he considered important to the Mexi- 
can nation ; he believed that his presence in Mexi-’ 
co was the only means of uniting the many divided 
opinions, and of organizing an army which could 
oppose the invasion which Spain would probably 
attempt as soon as Ferdinand VII. should be re- 
established in the plenitude of his power, by the 
assistance of eg and other nations. Iturbide 
was of this opiniSh, y relation to the expected in- 
vasion, and being desirous of assisting his country, 
even at the sacrifice of all that was dear to him, he 
sent for his family, then at Leghorn, and in the 


Preface to Iturbide’s Staterient, p. 15. 
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meantime busied himself in making the necessary 
preparations for his voyage ;—such as procuring a 
vessel, borrowing money, seeking for a fit person 
to conduct him to Mexico, and other arrangements. 
_ As soon as his family arrived, he placed his six 
eldest sons at proper schools, and with his wife, his 
two youngest sons, two chaplains, a nephew, two 
strangers, (one of whom had before been in his ser- 
vice in Mexico,) and four servants, he embarked 
at Southampton in the brig Spring, on the 11th of 
May 1824. 

On the 12th of July he arrived off the Bar of 
Soto la Marina, at which time he was necessarily 
ignorant of the decree of the Mexican government, 
dated the 28th of April, since it was published only 
thirteen days before he left England. By this de- 
cree, he was declared to be “ a traitor out of the 
pale of the law, and liable to be instantly put to 
death, if he should set foot on the territory of the 
Mexican Federation.” Neither was he aware in 
what light a communication had been received, ad- 
dressed by him from Londen, under date of the 
13th February, to the Mexican Congress, offering 
his services as a simple military man, should the 
nation deem them useful ; and that, for the further- 
ance of this object, he had departed from Italy, in 
the month of*November 1823. 

He accordingly caused Lieutenant-Colonel Don 
Charles Beneski to go to Soto la Marina and ob- 
tain information, charging him particularly to ascer- 
tain if General Don Felipe de la Garza was in that 
province, as he had left him at his departure. This 
General was the first who, while Iturbide was Em- 
peror in Mexico, proclaimed the Republic in the 
province of Santander ; but troops having marched 
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against him, he abandoned those whe had followed 
him, and presented himself to Iturbide, who par- 
doned him, spared his life, and reinstated him in 
his honours and employment. In return for this 
generous action, Iturbide, no doubt, thought that 
Garza would be grateful, and protect his landing, 
and assist his subsequent operations. 

Beneski returned on the morning of the 16th of 
July, without having discovered how much Itur- 
bide was in danger, but rather bringing favourable 
information, which, added to the knowledge that 
Garza commanded in that quarter, made him 
determined to Jand the same evening, attended 
only by this ofhcer. He instructed the other per- 
sons who remained on board, attached to him, to 
hold themselves in readiness to follow a8 soon as 
they should be ordered to do so. They then pro- 
ceeded to the first town, wheré they were to take 
horses, and Beneski set about procuring them. 
Iturbide remained in the boat near the river side, 
with his face covered to his nose with his handker- 
chief, a disguise which he used, because he wished 
to present Inmself before Garza by surprise, and, 
until then, not to be recognized. This circum- 
stance, however, called the attention of the people, 
who were struck with his appearance, and among, 
those who drew near to see him, was a merchant 
of Durango, who recognized him as he mounted 
his horse. He immediately informed the Alcalde, 
who sent four soldiers to follow Iturbide to a town 
called Los Arroyos, where he intended to pass the 
day, and thence procced by night to Sotto la Ma- 
rina. The soldiers remained quiet, and said nothing 
in his presence. Several communications as to what 
was going on had been sent to Garza, and on the 
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evening of the 16th, this general, with two adju- 
tants and eight soldiers, arrived at the place where 
Iturbide was. They embraced each other, and after 
a secret conference, they all set out for the town 
of Soto la Marina, where they arrived on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, 

Iturbide and .~Beneski were immediately put in 
prison, and at twelve o'clock of that day one of 
Garza’s adjutants came to announce to them the 
sentence of death, agreeably to the decree of pro- 
acription which the Congress had passed on the 
28th of April, the very day on which they recei- 
ved and read his exposition of the 13th of Fe- 
bruary. The adjutant informed them that at. three 
o'clock that afternoon the sentence would be put 
in execution. Iturbide requested that three days 
might be allowed him, to arrange his family and 
other concerns, although, before he left the brig, 
he had made some dispositions, in the event of his 
dying before he could rejoin his friendg. 

As Garza wished to save Iturbide’s life, he de- 
clared to the local authorities, that the law which 
condemned him to death ought not to attaint him, 
if he were totally ignorant, as he must have been, 
of its existence ; and therefore ordered that they 
should go to Padilla, where the National Congress 
was assembled, and where this circumstance would, 
of course, be taken into censideration. The whole 

arty, therefore, set out with an escort of about one 
fondred militia, no regular troops being there, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and without stop- 
ping, they travelled until the morning of the 18th, 
during which time Iturbide and Garza had frequent 
and long conferences, the object of which no doubt 
was, that Garza should call a meeting of the offi- 
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cers, put them under the command of Iturbide, 
and harangue the troops, exhorting them to follow 
the only person who could save the country and 
make them happy. They all agreed to this, and 
Garza returned to Soto la Marina, with the inten- 
tion of making the necessary arrangements for the 
new operations. But on his arrival there, he re- 
ceived letters from the inhabitants, disapproving of 
his conduct. ‘This determined him to return im- 
mediately to the place where Iturbide was. 

Iturbide had proceeded towards Padilla, and on 
his approach to that city, sent an officer to the Pre- 
sident of the Congress, begging him to call a meet- 
ing of that body, and soliciting him, in the name 
of his country, to listen to the reasons which had 
induced him to return to Mexico; assuring him, 
at the same time, of his determination to obey the 
will of the nation without any restriction whatso- 
ever. : 

While waiting for an answer to this communi- 
cation, Gala, who had just returned, approached 
him, and said it would be necessary for him to en- 
ter as a prisoner, until he, Garza, could speak to 
the Congress. To this Iturbide consented, and 
at eight o'clock on the morning of the 19th, they 
all entered Padilla together. Here Iturbide was 
put under a guard of twenty men and an officer, 
and conducted to one of the first houses of the town. . 
Garza then went to the Congress, where he found 
assembled the seven voters who then composed 
that body. He immediately addressed them, and 
dwelt with much force on the reasons which ought 
to induce them to save Iturbide—stating as the 
principal one, that on coming ashere he knew no- 
thing, and, indeed, could know nothing, of the de- 
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eree, Which was the only one against him; and, 
therefore, that he ought to be allowed to embark 
again with his family ; of course under the obliga- 
tion of not returning to the territory of the Mexi- 
can Republic. 

But this body, composed of men not the most 
enlightened in the world, and only lately placed in 
such high stations, were unmoved by these argu- 
ments, and would give no other decision but that 
he must die forthwith, agreeably to the act of Con- 
gress ; and imperiously ordered Garza to have him 
shot on the same afternoon. 

While Garza was thus addressing the assembly 
to so little purpose, Iturbide was busied in wri- 
ting a third exposition to the General Congress of 
Mexico, in which he recapitulated the many ser- 
vices he had rendered the nation, since he had pro- 
claimed the Independence at Iguala ; together with 
a detailed examination of his public conduct, in 
which he could not perceive what atrocious crime 
he had committed to deserve the punishment of 
death. ‘This memorial was sent to Congress accor- 
dingly ; but at five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
same day, and before his memorial had gone many 
miles, the sentence of death was intimated to Itur- 
bide for the second time, and that it would be exe- 
cuted at six o'clock. 

To put this sentence in execution, the hundred 
men from Soto Ja Marina, and about fifty more 
who were in Padilla, were formed in the public 
Plaza, and a picquet of twenty, under an adjutant, 
‘conducted Iturbide to the place of execution. As 
he was taken from the house where he was con- 
fined, he requested that he might be permitted to 
be seen by the people, and he appeared to look 
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eagerly around him, He asked how many soldiers 
were to fire at him, and being informed that four 
had been ordered, he said they were too few, and 
requested that three more might be added. He then 
‘ desired to be led to the place where he was to be 
shot. No preparations had been made; and on 
reaching the spot, he asked for a handker chief, with 
which he bound his eyes himself. The attendants 
next proceeded to tie his hands ; this he at first re- 
sisted, but bemg informed that ‘compliance would 
be enforced if he did not. willingly grant it, he’ 
quietly permitted himself to be bound, and proceed- 
ed to the place of execution. There addressing him- 
self to the soldiers, he spoke thus—*‘ Mexicans, at 
the very moment of dying, I recommend you to 
Jove your country, and to observe our holy religion ; 
these will conduct you to glory. I die for having 
come to help you, and I die happy because I die 
amongst you. I die with honour, and not as a 
traitor. That stain will not rest upon my sons, and 
their descendants. I am no traitor. Be subordinate 
and obedient to your chiefs in executing what they 
and God may command. [ do not say this from 
vanity, for 1 am far from vain.” Having said this, he 
knelt down and raising his voice, he said, « I par- 
don all my enemies with all my heart.” He had 
hardly uttered these words, when the soldiers ta- 
king aim, discharged their muskets, and Iturbide 
died. His body was then conveyed to the house 
where he had been detained in the morning, and on 
the 20th of July 1824, it was buried in an unco- 
vered church, without the customary ceremonies 
and even without a cofhn. » 

‘Thus terminated the career of this ill-fated, and 
ill-advised chief. To those who were personally. 
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acquainted with him, and believed him honest and 
patriotic, however indiscreet, (of which number I 
acknowledge myself ong,) his death is subject of 
sincere regret, on his account, and that of his family. 
At the same time, it is impossible to deny; that the 
existing government of Mexico has been much 
more firmly established by this vigorous measure, 
than it ever was before ; so that Iturbide’s death, 
just or unjust, has materially contributed to the pre- 
sent political tranquillity of that country, and his 
fate, therefore, on public grounds is not to be la- 
mented. 

In Mexico, the capital, the news seems not to 
have been welcomed with any unseemly exultation 
over a fallen enemy, or any tumultuous feeling of 
recovered security. ‘The Mexican papers only pub- 
lish the official bulletins, and give not a word of 
comment for the first three days. On the 29th of 
July the following temperate and generous remarks 
appear in the Sol, a Mexican Journal. 

“We have received various communications re- 
lative to the death of Iturbide ; but we think that 
‘we ought to insert none of them in our paper. Hu- 
manity and policy equally counsel us not to disturb 
the ashes of the dead. His misfortunes ought to 
make us forget bis previous conduct, since he has 
expiated by his death whatever offences he may 
have committed against his country. Such at least 
shall be our conduct on the present occasion. Ag 
long as Iturbide lived and was dangerous, we Con-~ 
stantly endeavoured to expose the maneuvres of his 
partisans, to put the nation on its guard against 
them, and events have confirmed our. predictions. 
He is now dead, and whis circumstance, gbanges 
the state of things Let us coxumiseratg ais use 
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fortune, and let us endeavour to sink into oblivien 
the mournful divisions into which we were about 
to be plunged.—Let thisge the epoch of reconcili- 
ation ; and forgetting the nuinber of parties which 
drag us to our ruin, let there be no party but the 
nation—no desire among us but that of consolida- 
ting its beneficent institutions.” | 

The Congress and the Executive Government 
seem to have been actuated by the same feelings 
of moderation and mercy. While addresses were 
arriving from the provinces, congratulating them 
on the adventurer’s fate, we find a considerable 
party in the Congress disposed to provide liberally 
for his widow and children. On a proposition being 
made in the sitting of the 27th of July 1824, to 
authorise the Government to send his widow and 
her children out of the country to any place they | 
thought proper, many members delivered their opi- 
nions. The Minister for Foreign Affairs said that 
the Executive Government was far from wishing to 
aggravate the misery of an unhappy family ; but it 
was considered, that till their institutions were con- 
solidated, it might be dangerous for this family to 
inhabit the republic of Mexico, or any place from 
which they might easily return to it. A Senor 
Bustamante was of the same opinion. He thought 
that the factious should not be allowed such a ral- 
lying point as the eldest son of the Pretender, who 
he heard was of perverse inclinations, and disposed 
to follow up his father’s tyrannical ideas. Several 
members admitted the propriety of banishing the 
family, but denied the right of Congress to fix their 
¥esidence in another country. After a good deal 
of discussion, the first article for empowering the 
Government to dispose of the Ex-Emperor's fa- 
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mily wus agreed tu. On the next day, the debate 
was resumed on the mode of disposing of Itur- 
hide’s widow and children, when the following pro- 
position was made and discussed, namely,—<‘“ The 
Government shall punctually pay to Dona Ana 
Hecarte, 8000 dollars annually ; and her children, 
on her death, shall enjoy a corresponding allow- 
ance under the rules of military pensions.”—Se- 
veral members supported this proposition, on the 
ground that the crimes of Iturbide furnished no 
reason why his family should be deprived of the 
decent provision made by an anterior Congress. 
Public decency dictated that some provision should 
be miade for persons who were, for reasons of state, 
condemned to reside out of their native land. One 
member proposed as an amendment, that the above 
sum of 8000 dollars should be allowed, but be 
lodged in the bank of Philadelphia, and drawn only 
0 long as the family should reside in the Repub- 
lic of Colombia. The Secretary of State for Io- 
reign Affairs saw no reason to oppose this amend- 
ment. The Government would of course reserve 
to itself the right of withdrawing the pension, if the 
family neglected to observe the condition of resi- 
dence on which it was granted. ‘Two members 
objected to, the granting of any pension, on the 
ground that other widows and orphans deserved 
better of the Republic, and ought to have their 
claims first attended to. The first part of the pro- 
position, granting the pension to Madame Iturbide, 
was agreed to. The latter part of jt, extending the 
same to her family after her death, was postponed 
for further consideration. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC FEELING IN MEXICO wir 
RESPECT TO NATIONAL I[NDEPENDENCE-—ITUR~ 
BIDE'S VIEWS WITH RESPECT TO THE REVOLUTION 
IN MEXICO—EXCELLENT CHARACTER OF THE SPA= 
NIARDS, CONSIDERED INDIVIDUALLY. 


Ir has sometimes been thought by strangers, that 
the South Americans generally were indifferent to 
the independence of their country, and that a great 
European force, by encouraging and protecting the 
expression of contrary opinions, might, ere long, 
succeed in re-establishing the ancient authority. 
This, I am thoroughly convinced, is a mistake, and 
he who should reason by analogy from the fate of 
Spain to that of South America, if exposed to the 
same trial, would confound two things essentially 
dissimilar. Were he to suppose that the cry of 
<< Viva la Independencia,” in the one, and “ Viva 
la Constitution,” in the other, are indicative of an 
equal degree of sincerity and of right apprehension 
of these subjects, he would be greatly in error. 
There is this important distinction : the greater num- 
ber of those poe in Spain who called out for the 
constitution, knew very imperfectly what they were 
asking for; whereas, every individual in the new 
States of South America, however ignorant of the 
true nature and extent of civil liberty, or however . 
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indifferent about other political matters, is strongly 
possessed of the same clear, consistent, and steady 
conception, of what National Independence means ; 
and well knows its important practical consequen- 
ces. It is because these sentiments are universal, 
and receive every hour more and more strength 
and confirmation, from every incident, fortunate or 
otherwise, which arises, that I venture to speak so 
decidedly of the utter impossibility of again redu- 
cing to political and moral thraldom so vast a pe- 
pulation, every member of which is at length fully 
awakened to a sense of his own interest and ho- 
nour, ; 

In‘ all gompanies, the conversation invariably 
turned on political topics ; and it was very curious to 
ovserve, amidst much prejudice and error in rea- 
soning, and much exaggeration aud mis-statement 
of facts, how justly every one felt on the occasion, 
and with what delight they exercised the new pri- 
vilege of uttering their thoughts freely ; a privilege, 
it may be remarked, which is at once cause gpd 
effect: since we know, that in former times, when 
no freedom of speech was permitted, the faculty of 
thinking to any purpose was equally repressed. 
Tiiese are truths which, though mere common- 
places, are. not, on that account, the less interest- 
ing to see confirmed in}-actice. At this time every 
one not only took a pride in saying what his opi- 
nions were, but seized every opportunity that oc- 
curred, or could be devised, to manifest his politi- 
cal sincerity. The borders of the ladies’ shawls 
were wrought into patriotic mottos; the tops of 
the newspapers and play-bills bore similar inscrip- 
tions ; patriotic words were set to all the old nation- 
al airs ; and I saw a child a few days old munch- 
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ing a piece of gilt gingerbread, stamped with the 
word Independencia ! | 

IT am aware that all this show proves little ; and 
that nothing is more unsubstantial than this sort of 
verbal enthusiasm, which evaporates at the first 
show of opposition ; and certainly taken singly, it 
would be of small moment in a political point of 
view, however amusing to witness ona great scale. 
But it 18 no bad accompaniment to successful ac- 
tion, and helps to keep alive the new-born spirit 
of independence, when other and more important 
causes are ready to give practical effect to the sen-— 
tment. : 

Patriotic exertions are always thought#nore high- 
ly of when viewed from a distance, than when exa- 
mined closely. But, even in the eyes of those who 
are present, the interest which a show of patriotism 
excites is often at first of a very lively character, 
This dazzling effect, however, speedily goes off: 
the real characters and motives of the actors be- 
cape so well known to us, that the fictitious repre- 
sentation of pure, disinterested, public spirit, no 
longer pleases ; and at last we see little in this re- 
volutionary drama that is acted to the life, but the 
cruelty and the sorrow. 

In the case of the Mexican Revolutioh, [turbide 
endeavoured to conciliate all parties, and tried, by 
various means, to unite the interests of the Old 
Spaniards with those of the natives : but the result 
of the experiment shows how vain all such attempts 
are. It was, in fact, entirely contrary to the habits of 
the Spaniardms, to for a solid friendship with the 
people over whom they had so long held absolute 
dominion: if was equally contrary to the feelings of 
the Americans to repose confidence in those who 
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had never trusted them. It is due, however, to Itur- 
bide, to say, that by the idea of uniting the two 
heartily together, the blow which was sure to fall 
eventually on the heads of the Spaniards was de- 
ferred ; and more time was given for them to wind 
up their affairs, and render their fate as little severe 
as possible. If ths was really the object, the de- 
vice of the three Guarantees, which Iturbide fell 
upon, was ingenious and statesmanlike. 

Since the Second Edition of this Work was 
printed, I had the satisfaction of conversing with 
Iturbide himself in London, just before he sailed for 
Mexico, where he lost his life ; and I was gratified 
to learn from his own mouth, that, as far as his mo- 
tives and conduct were concerned, my statements 
were accurate. 

But the poor Spaniards had a very difficult task 
to perform, and, upon the whole, they did not exe- 
cute it well. For they could not bring themselves 
to make a sincere effort to deserve the good-will of 
the Americans, but viewed, with mortification and 
envy, the growing prosperity of the country, no 
longer exclusively theirs. They felt the founda- 
tion of their own fortunes gradually slipping from 
them ; and having been habituated to the enjoy- 
ment of exclusive privileges, could not reconcile 
themselves to share their fortunes and long esta- 
blished rights, with their former dependents. . Be- 
ing conscious that these feelings rendered them un- 
worthy of confidence, they naturally inferred, that 
in reality they were uot trusted. In this frame of 
mind, they lived in constant dread of popular ven- 
geance, and often gave way to terrors from causes 
insignificant, or imaginary. When they met toge- 
ther, they never failed to augment one another's 
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fears, by repeating stories of the threats and insults 
they had met with ; and spoke of the various symp- 
toms of enmity on the part of the free Americans, 
who, they said, were only waiting for an opportu- 
nity to expel them froin the country. 

The correspondence also which they maintained 
with all parts of the interior contributed, in a re- 
markable degree, to heighten these feelings of 
alarm ; since it was impossible to investigate every 
idle report which came from a distance. ‘They 
were also absurdly unguarded in the terms which 
they used in speaking of the native inhabitants of 
the country. They delighted, for instance, in con- 
versation to contrast their own “ superior illustra- 
cion” with the “ ignorancia barbara” of the Mexi- 
cans ; and if any one of us, who were indifferent 
parties, ventured to insinuate, that this ignorance of 
the natives might, perhaps, have been produced by 
the manner in which the country had been govern- 
ed; and that, possibly, there might be much intel- 
lectual wealth among the inhabitants, though the 
mines, in which it was hid, had never been work- 
ed—they would turn fiercely upon us and main- 
tain, that the people of whom we spoke were in- 
capable of being educated. If we further suggest- 
ed that the experiment had never been fairly tried, 
they flatly denied the fact, and declared there was 
nothing in the laws which prevented a native from 
obtaining the same knowledge, wealth, and power 
as a Spaniard. But this assertion is not to the 
purpose : for whatever the laws may have been, we 
know well what the actual practice was ; and even 
where exceptions occurred, the argument of the = 
Spaniards was not strengthened. Whenever a na- 
tive did rise to wealth or consequence, he became, 
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from that instant, virtualry a Spaniard; and deri- 
ved his riches by means of monopolies, at the ex- 
pense of the country ; and as he obtained power, 
solely by becoming a servant of the government, 
he merely assisted in oppressing his countrymen, 
without the possibility of serving them. 

Much, however, in fairness, is to be said in ex- 
cuse for the sinking race of Spaniards in those coun- 
tries. They undoubtedly were far better informed 
men, more industrious, and more highly. bred than 
the natives, taken generally, at the period of our visit. 
As merchants they were active, enterprising, cad 
honourable in all their dealings. It was only on the 
national question between them and the natives that 
they were illiberal. Towards those with whom they 
were acquainted personally, or with whem they had 
business to transact, they were always fair and rea- 
sonable. ‘They were much Jess tainted with bigotry 
than the natives ; and they were men of pleasing 
conversation and manners, and habitually obliging ; 
and when not pressed by immediate danger and 
difficulties, particularly so to strangers. Notwith- 
standing their habitual jealousy, their prejudices 
never interfered with their cordial hospitality, and 
even generosity to all foreigners, who treated them 
with frankness and confidence. 

A. Don, it is well known, is the most stately of 
mortals, to those who behave to bim with hauteur 
or reserve; but to such persons as really confide 
in lim, and treat him, not precisely in a familiar 
manner, but in what they term “ un modo cor- 
riente,” he becomes as cordial and open as any 
man. The above Spanish phrase describes the 
manners ofa man, who, without departing from his 
own natural character, is desirous of pleasing, and 
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willing to take all things as he finds them, and in 
good part. 

The judgment which men form of national ques- 
tions is often, irresistibly influenced by the feelings 
of private friendship, which they bear to a few of 
the individuals of that nation ; and although I have 
said nothing of the Spaniards, ‘which is not perfect- 
\y notorious to all the world ; and which no hibe- 
ral Spaniard that I have met with has attempted to 
deny, I feel considerable remorse for using such un- 
gracious terms, however just, in speaking of a class 
of society, to very many of whom I am indebted 
for much disinterested kindness, and for whom I 
shall always retain the sincerest esteem and re- 
spect. 

Persons removed, as in England, to a great dis- 
tance from the scene, are too apt to err on the 
other side ; and to overlook, altogether, the suffer- 
ings of men, who, taken individually, deserve no 
such hard fate as that which has lately befallen the 
Spaniards. We forget that whatever the national 
injustice may have been with which the colonies 
have been administered, the existing Spanish mem- 
bers of the society in America came honestly by 
their possessions and privileges. We make no al- 
Jowance for their personal worth and claims, but 
see without regret the property rightfully possess- 
ed by a whole class of deserving persons, rudely 
transferred to other hands ; who take advantage of 
the times, to seize on it under the pretence of an 
abstract right. Sometimes too, in no very chari- 
tavle spirit, we permit ourselves to derive a kind 
of ungenerous satisfaction, when we think of the 
mortification and sorrow with which the ruined 
Spaniards have been thus rudely expelled from 
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America,—as if it were just, suddenly to visit the 
accumulated errors of three centuries on the heads 
of the last, and perhaps the least offending genera- 
tion. 

A persona] acquaintance, as I have said, witha 
few of the suffering individuals, softens down these 
illiberal sentiments, in a wonderful degree; and 
begets a more considerate and charitable way of 
thinking. This kindly feelmg towards the mem- 
bers of the sinking party, which in no degree 
blinds the judgment to the true merits of the 
preat question of Independence, is perhaps the 
chief satisfaction, though it be a melancholy one, 
which results from seeing things with one’s own 
eyes, and on the spot ; instead of viewing them at 
a distance, and through a medium wilfully colour- 
ed by interest, prejudice, and passion. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


SAN BLAS IN MEXICO. 


EMBARKATION OF TREASURE ON BOARD THE CON@ 
WAY—-RENETFICIAY EFFECT OF SUCH SHIPMENTS 
ON COMMERCE—IN TOLERABLE HEAT OF SAN BLAS, 
AND TORMENTING CLOUDS OF INSECTS——SICKNESS 
AND DEATH OF A CHILD—PEDANTRY OF A BAR~ 
BER SURGEON. 


On the 5th of May, I left Tepie for San Blas, 
in order to be present when the treasure for Eng- 
land should be put on board the Conway. 

The officers, ay well as myself, took leave of the 
interior without much regret ; for, notwithstanding 
the many kind atte ntions which we had met with, it 
was impossible to disguise from ourselves, that we 
were all, more or less, objects of constant suspicion to 
the inhabitants, roused by circumstances into a high 
degree of political excitement. In such times, party- 
spirit is a feeling which must belong to every indi- 
vidual forming the society ; an impartial stranger, 
therefore, who does not, and indeed cannot, enter 
fully into the enthusiasm of the moment, is a sort 
of intruder ; his indifference is always mistaken for 
ill-will ; and because he does not take part with ei- 
ther, both look upon him as unworthy of confidence. 
At firet, it was not uninteresting to see a whole 
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community so much in earnest upon one topic ; but 
this became rather irksome, when we could no 
longer maintain a correspondent degree of anima- 
tion on the subject. As soon as the novelty had 
gone by, we were looked upon as sober men in an 
intoxicated company ; spices, as it were, upon the 
extravagance of those in whose dissipation we did 
not choose to participate. 

On the 6th of May, more than half a million of 
dollars were embarked in the Conway ; and on dif- 
ferent days during the month, other large sums, all 
destined for London. Some of the treasure was 
sent by Spanish merchants, a small quantity by 
Mexicans, but the whole intended for the purchase 
of British goods. 

When money is shipped, a set of bills of lading 
are signed for the amount. These bills, which are 
immediately sent to Iingland by various opportu- 
nities, become negotiable m the European market, 
and may be transferred to other hands. ‘The trea- 
sure’ is insured in London the mstant advices arrive 
of its being actually shipped ; thus the coneignee, 
or the holder of the bill, im Europe, becomes cer- 
tain of his money in the course of time, whatever 
be the fate of the ship. If she arrives safe, he re- 
ceives the identical hard dollars ; if not, the insu- 
rers make up the loss. Thus, it is interesting to 
remark, the instant accounts are received that gold 
or silver has been placed on board a ship of war, at 
ever 80 great a distance, its representative, the bill 
of lading, acquires an exchangeable value in the 
Londen market. It may, and sometimes does hap- 
pen, that part of the returns, in the shape of goods, 
actually reaches South America before the money 
iteelf has arrived in England. There is, perhaps, no 
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instance in which the beneficial influence of insu- 
-rance on commerce is more obvious than in these 
shipments of treasure. 

We experienced a great difference between the 
climate of San Blas and that of Tepic, especially at 
night. At both places it was disagreeably hot du- 
ring the day, but at Tepic, which stands on an ele- 
vated plain, the thermometer fell 15° or 20° at 
night, whereas at San Blas, which is close to the 
sea, there was much less variation of temperature. 
Throughout the day, it was generally, in the coolest 
part of the shade, about 90°, sometimes, for several 
hours, 95°. . The reflection from the walls, and from 
the ground, made the air in the open streets often 
much hotter, and I have several times seen it above 
100°. The highest temperature, however, in a sha- 
ded spot, was 95°. At night, the thermometer stood 
generally between 80° and 85°. Between ten and 
eleven o'clock in the morning, the sea-breeze began 
to set in. None but those who have felt the bodily 
and mental exhaustion caused by the hot nights 
and sultry mornings of low latitudes, can form a 
just conception of the delicious refreshment of this: 
wind. For some time before it actually reaches 
the spot, its approach is felt, and jeyfully hailed, 
by people who, a few minutes before, appeared 
quite subdued by the heat ; but who now acquire 
a sudden animation and revival of their faculties ; 
a circumstance which strangers, who have not learn- 
ed to discover the approach of the sea-breeze, are 
often at a loss to account for. When it has fairly 
set in, the climate in the shade is delightful; but 
in the sun, it is scarcely ever supportable at San 
Blas. Between three and four o'clock, the sea- 
breeze generally dies away ; it rarely lasts till five. 
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The oppression during the interval of calm which 
succeeds between this period and the coming of 
the land-wind, baffles all description. The flat- 
roofed houses, from having been all day exposed 
to the sun, resemble ovens; and as it is many hours 
before they part with their beat, the inbabitauts are 
sadly baked before the land-wind comes to their 
relief, 

During the morning, the thorough draught of air, 
even when the sun is blazing fiercely in the sky, 
keeps the rooms tolerably coo]; but when the breeze 
is gone, they become quite suffocating. The evil 
is heightened most seriously by clouds of mosqui- 
toes, and, what are still more tormenting, of sand- 
flies ; insects so diminutive as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished, till the eye is directed to the spot they 
settle upon by the pain of their formidable punc- 
ture. San Blas, as mentioned before, is built on 
the top of a rock, standing in a level, swampy, and 
wooded plain. During ordinary tides in the dry 
season, this plain is kept merely m a half-dried, 
steaming state; but at spring tides, a considerable 
portion of it is overflowed. The effect of this in- 
undation is to dislodge from the swamp myriads 
of mosquitoes, sand-flies, and other insects, which 
had been increasing and multiplying on the surface 
of the mud during the low tides. These animals, 
on being disturbed, fly to the first resting-place they 
can find ; and the unhappy town of San Blas, being 
the only conspicuous object in the neighbourhood, 
is fairly enveloped, at the full and change of the 
moon, in a cloud of insects, producing a perfect 
plague, the extent of which, if properly described, 
would scarcely be credited by the mhabitants of a 
cold climate. The most seasoned native fared in 
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this instance no better than ourselves; and we some- 
times derived a perverse sort of satisfaction from 
this companionship in misery ; and laughed at see- 
ing them rolling about from chiair to chair, panting 
under the heat, and irritated into a fever, by the 
severe and unintermitted attacks of their indefa- 
tigable tormentors. I cannot say which was worst, 
the unceasing buzz, and fierce sting, of the mos- 
quito ; or the silent, but multiplied assaults, of the 
sand-flies, which came against the face, as I heard 
a miserable wight exclaim one evening, like hand- 
fuls of sand. Mosquito curtains were not a sufh- 
cient defence against these invisible foes ; and there 
was nothing for it, therefore, but to submit. It is 
perhaps worthy of remark, that those persons in- 
variably suffered most who were least temperate in 
their diet; and that the water-drinkers, that rare 
species, were especially exempted from the feverish 
discipline of these attacks. It was perfectly out of 
the question to try to get any sleep before the land- 
wind set in; but this refreshing breeze often de- 
ceived us, and, at best, seldom came before mid- 
night ; and then, having passed over the hot plain, 
it reached us loaded with noxious and offensive va- 
pours from the marsh. But this evil was considered 
as trifling, since it served to disperse the sand-flies 
and mosquitoes, and gradually acquired a degree 
of coolness, which allowed us to drop asleep to- 
wards morning—worn out with heat, vexation, and 
impotent rage against our tormentors. 

Some days after I came to San Blas, the chief 
secretary of the government called, to request that 
the surgeon of the Conway might be allowed to 
visit his sick daughter, a little girl of three years 
of age. I sent to the ship for the doctor, and ac- 
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companied him to the house, where we found the 
child not so ill as the father’s fears had imagined. 
Mr Birnie thought that with proper care she might 
recover ; and being obliged to go on board himself, 
he sent medicines on shore, which I carried to the 
child. I was in the first instance prompted by the 
desire of being civil to a person who had shown 
great attention to the officers during my absence 
at Tepic; and [ was glad also to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interior of a New Galician fa- 
mily. But I soon acquired a far deeper interest in 
the case, by the increasing illness of our little pa- 
tient, one of the prettiest and most engaging chil- 
dren I ever saw. The doctor, at my request, visit- 
ed her as often as he could come on shore ; but as 
he was in close attendance upon several yellow- 
fever patients, not only in the Conway, but in the 
merchant-ships in the anchorage, the task of watch- 
ing the child’s Ulness fell principally upon me. 
The poor parents would not believe, notwithstand- 
ing my reiterated assurances, that I knew nothing 
of medicine : but it was too late to draw back at 
this stage of the case, since it was through me 
alone that any report could be communicated to 
the medical gentlemen on board. Yet 1 saw with 
much regret that the whole family were becoming 
more and more dependent upon me. They sent 
for me at all hours of the day and night, whenever 
there was the least change; and although they 
must have seen that I could do them no pood, they 
“still wished to be encouraged to hope the best. In 
so smal] a town, and where there was no physician 
within twenty miles, every eye was turned upon 
us, which made the case a still more anxious one. 
If the child recovered, indeed, we should have been 
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certain of the respect and the esteem of the socie- 
ty: but, on the other hand, if she died, as we be- 
gan to fear she soon must, the effect of our inter- 
ference was much to be dreaded on the minds of 
people habitually distrustful of strangers. There 
was clearly nothing for it now, however, but to go 
through with the matter; althongh it was too ob- 
vious ‘that i in spite of our care, the child was daily 
getting worse. As all the old women in the 
town had given the case up as hopeless—and they 
were the only pretenders to medical knowledge in 
the neighbourhood—our endeavours were watched 
with uncommon anxiety, and became the universal 
topic of conversation, even as far as Tepic. 

Late one night, I was called out of bed by a 
breathless messenger, who came to say the child 
was much worse; and that I must come down to 
the secretary’s house immediately. I found the in- 
fant in its mother’s arms, with its eyes closed, and 
the sickly hue of its skin changed to a pure marble 
whiteness: indeed, it looked more hke a statue 
than a living being, and was evidently dying. The 
poor father, who still fondly rested his hopes on 
my opinion, accompanied me to the room, and 
watched my looks with the most melancholy anxie- 
ty. On catching from the expression of my coun- 
tenance, when I beheld the infant, what was the 
nature of iy thouvhts, he took a last miserable 
look at his cliid, and rashed into the streets. I 
saw him no more till long after all was over, and 
I had returned to my house; when I observed 
him at a distance, bare-headed, and running, in a 
distracted manner, away from that part of the town 
in which his house lay. Meanwhile, the mother, 
more true to her duties, sat upon the bed, and 
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from time to time pressed the infant's cheeks, and 
tried to raise its eyelids, earnestly supplicating it 
to speak once more.—“ Dolores !—my little Do- 
lores, don’t you know your own mother ?”—~« Dos 
lures |—Dolorcita !—no conoces 4 tu madre ?” are 
words I never shall forget. Isat down by her, and 
she made me touch its cold cheek—accustomed, 
poor woman, to derive consolation from the encou- 
rarement I had formerly given to her hopes—I did 
as she desired, but the child was gone. 

The funeral, as is usnal in Catholic countries, 
when a child under seven years of age dies, was a 
sort of merry-making ; it being considered a source 
of rejoicing that an innocent soul has been added 
to the number of angels. The effect, however, I 
must say was very distressing. The respect I felt 
for the family, and the curiosity, | had to see the 
ceremony, were barely sufhicient motives to retain 
me in the procession ; where fiddles, drums, and 
fifes, played merry tunes round the bier; while the 
sriests chanted hymns of rejoicing at the acces- 
sion which had been made to the host of little an- 
gels. | 
The effect of our failure on the minds of the 
people was the very reverse of what we had anti- 
cipated ; for both the surgeon and myself were ever 
afterwards treated by all classes of the society with 
a more marked, respectful, and even cordial atten- 
tion than before: and whenever the circumstance 
was spoken of, the exertions we had made, though 
unsuccessful, were everywhere duly felt and ac- 
knowledged. The poor father could set no limits 
to his gratitude ; and at last we were obliged to be 
careful, when in his presence, how we expressed a 
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wish for anything ; as he never failed, upon disco- 
vering what was.wanted, to send at any cost, and 
to any distance, to fetch it for us. When I was 
coming away, some weeks afterwards, he insisted 
upon my accepting the most valuable curiosity he 
possessed, and which he had cherished with care 
for fifteen years—a beautiful bird of the country, 
celebrated all over the province of New Galicia, 
and considered as the finest specimen of its kind 
ever seen. 

I now made a firm resolution to meddle no more 
with the practice: of medicine ; and had just de- 
clared my regret at having been induced, on any 
account, to place myself in the way of responsibi- 
lities, which I could not bear with a safe con- 
science ; when a man burst into my room, and 
exclaimed, that I was wanted immediately, as a 
young woman was dying, a few doors off! I said 
I was no doctor—Inew nothing of medicine—and 
could not possibly follow him—but that I would 
send off to the ship. No, no,” cried the man, 
“ that won't do—no time is to be lost—the girl 
will die—and her blood will be on your head if 
you delay a moment ;” and he dragged me along 
with him to a house, where a girl, about sixteen 
rears of age, was lying in a state of insensibility. 

was received with infinite joy by the numerous 
matrons assembled round the bed, who insisted, 
with one voice, on my saying what. was to be done. 
They told me she had accidentally fallen back- 
wards down some steps, and had pitched her head 
against a stone, since which shé had lain in the 
state I saw. “ Médecin malgré moi,’—~I was 
forced to do something, and, aware of the advan- 
tage of bleeding in such cases, I said the girl ought 
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to be bled at once, and told them to send for the 
person usually employed on such occasions, who 
it appeared was the principal barber. . 

A long time elapsed before he made his appear- 
ance, and when he did arrive, he showed no dis- 
position to make up for this delay ; but insisted 
upon telling the company at great length, how 
much provoked he was to have been disturbed in 
the middle of his siesta. I took the liberty of 
urging him repeatedly to defer the story till after 
he had bled the girl; but as this produced no ef- 
fect, I said, at length, that unless he began imme- 
diately, we must employ some one else to do it 
instead. This put him a little on his mettle, and 
he very pompously called for a ribbon, a towel, a 
handkerchief, a candle, and a basin. ‘These being 
brought and ranged before him, he drew forth his 
case of lancets, examined five or six with most pe- 
dantic deliberation, and, after many minutes de- 
lay, selected one; he then tied up the arm, drew it 
out at full length, and folded it up again till the 
fingers touched the shoulder ; this be repeated se- 
veral times, without seeming at a:l disposed to go 
any further; upon which we insinuated to him, 
that if the girl died through his preposterous de- 
lays, he should be held responsible. This roused 
him a little; and having bared the arm, he first 
wet it, and then, in the rudest manner possible, 
rubbed it with a coarse towel from the wrist to the 
elbow, till the skin was much abraded. At last 
he touched the vein with his lancet, after slowly 
making the sign of the cross three times over the 

lace. Owing to the violent manner in which he 
had bound up the arm, he had stopped the artery, 
as well as the vein, and no blood flowed until he — 
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had loosened the bandage—then he relaxed it too 
much—in short, the operation was perhaps never 
less skilfully performed, The effect, however, was 
in the end most satisfactory, for the girl gradually 
recovered as the blood flowed, till im the course 
of five minutes she regamed her senses complete- 
ly. Next day she was qnite well; and tlius, in 
spite of all my endeavours, my reputation as a 
doctor was as fully established in San Blas, as if 
I had graduated at Salamanca. 
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CHAPTER L. 
SAN BLAS. 


RESULT OF EXPERIMENTS WITH THE PENDULUM=— 
POPULAR COMMOTION-"CREDULOUS FRIEST-—~—MI-~ 
NING SPECULATOR——FPERIODICAL DEPARTURE OF 
THE INHABITANTS FROM SAN BLAS—-COMMENCE= 
MENT OF THE RAINY SEASON-—-TROPICAL THUN= 
DER STORM=—-CONWAY LEAVES THE COAST OF 
MEXICO. - 


As the treasure to be shipped on board the 
Conway came at intervals of a week or ten days, 
I took advantage of these leisure moments to erect 
an observatory ; where my assistant Mr Foster, 
and IJ, repeated the experiments made at the Ga- 
lapagos. ‘The result gives the length of the se- 
conds pendulum at San Blas, 39.03776 inches, and 
the ellipticity s-5.- 

The commandant at San Blas, greatly to our 
comfort and happiness, was a remarkably sensible, 
unprejudiced, and well-informed Old Spaniard : he 
not only encouraged us to make these observations, 
and assisted us as far as his means went, but even 
allowed us to survey the harbour and the town. 
Under his sanction, therefore, we commenced our 
operations. It being necessary, in the first instance, 
to erect a mark in a conspicuous situation, in the 
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meridian, on which a light was to be placed at 
night, we fixed upon the parapet of a friend’s house, 
on the further side of the market-place. No parti- 
cular directions had been given as to the form of 
this mark, which was nailed up late on Saturday 
evening ; nor was it until after it had been exposed 
for some hours next morning, that I discovered it 
to be in the form of a crucifix. We had learned, 
by many circumstances, that the inhabitants of San 
Blas were above all things jealous of any interfe- 
rence with, or any disrespect shown to, their reli- 
gious customs ; and we had, in consequence, taken 
great care to avoid every conceivable cause of of- 
fence on such subjects. 1 was horror-struck, there- 
fore, to sce the sacred symbol built up as a part of 
my profane apparatus, and immediately repaired to 
my friend the commandant, to consult with him 
what was best to be done on this alarming occa- 
sion. ‘ It is a great pity,” said he, “ and I hope 
it may not produce a popular commotion ; although 
I think the chances are, the people will take it ra- 
ther as a compliment than otherwise : at all events, 
let it stand now ; and, in the meantime, come down 
to mass along with me.” Accordingly, as the third 
bell was just then ringing, we set off for the church. 
On reaching the market-place, we observed a great 
crowd gaping at my cross; but we walked on bold- 
ly, and I must own I was not a little relieved by 
the good humour they appeared to be in, and by 
the unusually civil manner in which they made way 
for us to pass. They were delighted, in fact, with 
the circumstance ; and I heard no more of the mat- 
ter, except that the inhabitants were much pleased 
with the pious regularity with which we lighted up 
the cross every night, the moment it was dark. In- 
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stead of offending them, indeed, it had the effect 
of inspiring them with hopes of our conversion ; for 
the question, as to whether or not we were Catho- 
lics, was more frequently put than before. They 
were never displeased with our replying in the ne- 
gative ; and always considered our regular attend- 
ance at mass, and other attentions to their customs, 
as marks of civility and good-will. They hoped, 
they said, that in time we would see our error, and 
yield to the true faith. 

_An amusing instance occurred one day, that gave 
us a practical lesson, which we did not fail to itt 
to account, on the necessity of attending to the pre- 
judices of the populace. An American merchant 
ship arrived at San Blas with a cargo for sale. Some 
difficulties at the custom-house prevented her un- 
loading for a few days: in the meanwhile, a few 
smal] articles found their way on shore, and, 
amongst others, several pairs of shoes, which were 
exposed in the market. These shoes, like many 
other kinds of American goods, bore the stamp of 
an eagle on the sole. As the Mexicans, about a 
month before, had established themselves into an 
independent Imperial state, of which the Eagle was 
the emblem, the San Blasanians sapiently concei- 
ved that the North Americans, in placing an eagle 
on the sole of their shoes, meant to imply their con- 
tempt of the country, by trampling its national in- 
signia under foot! A vast commotion was raised 
in the course of a few minutes,—al] business was 
put a stop to,—the shops and houses were shut up, 
and a riot ensued, such as we had not witnessed 
before, and had never expected to see se a 
race in general so tranquil. 

The Illustrious Ayuntamiento were speedily as- 
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sembled, and, after much grave discussion, a des- 
patch was written to the commandant on this im- 
portant subject. However ridiculous he must, of 
course, have considered the whole affair, he could 
not appease the ferment, without directing a com- 
mission to examine the American ship, and to in- 
quire into and report upon the matter. The com- 
missioners, accordingly, went on board in great 
state. When they commenced their survey, they 
were thunderstruck with the multitude of cagles 
that everywhere met their eyes: on the guns—on 
the sails—on the sailors’ jackets—on everything, 
in short, was stamped an eagle; and they returned 
to the shore half distracted with the sight of the 
imperial bird. The populace were eventually pa- 
cified, and order gradually restored ; but the origi- 
nal impression left by the shoes was never totally 
removed, and the crew of the ship were ever after- 
wards viewed with jealousy and distrust. 

This 1s national or political bigotry ; but it is of 
the same family as religious, or rather superstitious 
bigotry, which is carried to a greater extent in that 
part of the world than I have seen anywhere else. 

-I became well acquainted with a priest at San Blas, 
a'rational man on some points, but who often en- 
tertained me with relations of the numerous mira- 
cles which he himself had actually witnessed, and 
therefore, as he repeatedly told me, he, of course, 
most sincerely believed. He was a man of great 
influence amongst the inhabitants of the town, who 
gave implicit credit to every one of these stories ; 
and it was really a melancholy sight to see the old 
man leading his whole congregation along with him 
in the wildest absurdities, to most of which he bore — 
personal testimony from the pulpit. He was a deep 
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speculator also in the mines, and being very cre- 
dulous on every subject, was easily led astray, and 
pillaged by profligate agents, who wrought upon 
his mind by absurd prognostics of approaching 
riches. He had long wearied out the patience of 
all his friends, by his prosing ; and I observed, that 
he no sooner commenced the subject, by the slight- 
est allusion to a mine, than his audience imme- 
diately moved off: he was, therefore, enchanted to 
have a new and ready listener. He showed me 
the plans and sections of his mines, and the letters 
of his agents, by which, though unacquainted with 
the subject, IT saw at a single glance that he was 
their dupe: but it would have been an ungracious, 
and, | suspect, a vain attempt, to have tried to make 
him sensible of this. He possessed considerable 
knowledge of the habits of the lower classes ; and, 
as I found much pleasure in his conversation on 
this account, I was frequently in his house. Che 
intimacy which sprung up between us, I have no 
doubt, contributed essentially to the quiet which 
we enjoyed at San Blas ; and I encouraged it more 
than I might otherwise bave done, from a convic- 
tion, that if we had got into any scrape, no one 
could have extricated us so well as this good fa- 
ther. There was something, also, very primitive in 
his credulity ; a sort of childish and amiable sim- 
plicity, which rendered it impossible to listen with- 
out compassion to his wild stories of the miracles he 
had actually seen performed before his eyes, chief- 
ly by Nuestra Senora de Talpa, his favourite saint. 
He was but too fair a subject for the mining char- 
latans, who abound in all those countries, and I 
greatly fear my reverend friend was on the high 
read to total ruin. 

I have spoken of the heat of San Blas; but the 
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period I described was considered the fine season, 
which lasts from December to May inclusive. Du- 
ring that interval, the sky 1s ae s clear ; no rain 
falls ; land and aca recies prevail; and, as there 
is then no sickness, the town is crowded with in- 
habitants. From Sane to November, a very diffe- 
rent order of things takes place. The leat is great- 
ly increased ; she sky becomes overcast; the sea 
and land-breezes no longer blow : but in their stead, 
hard storms sweep along the coast, and excessive 
rains deluge the country ; with occasional violent 

squalls of wind, ac companied by thunder and light- 
ning. During this period, San Blas is rendered 
uninhabitable, in consequence of the sickness, and 
of the violence of the rain ; which not only drench- 
es the whole town, but, by flooding the surround- 
ing country, renders ‘ie rock on which the town 
1S ‘built, literally an island. ‘The whole rainy sea- 
son indeed is sickly, but more especially so towards 
the end, when the rains become less violent and 
Jess frequent ; while the mtense heat acts with mis- 
chievous eflect on the saturated soil, and raises an 
atmospher re of malaria, such as the most seasoned 
native cannot breathe with impunity. 

This being invariably the state of the climate, 
nearly all the inhabitants abandon the town as soon 
as the rainy season approaches. As we had often 
heard this migration described, we waited, with 
some curiosity, for the arrival of the appointed 
time: and, accordingly, towards the end of May, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the great flight com- 
mence. I shall never forget. the singular nature of 
the scene which was presented to us. All the world 
began to move nearly at the same time; the rich 
and the poor streamed off indiscriminately together. 
The high road to Tepic was covered with horses, 
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loaded mules, and foot-passengers, winding along 
the plain on their way to the interior. On passing 
through the streets, we saw people everywhere 
fastening up their windows, locking their doors, 
and marching off with the keys ; leaving the great- 
er part of their property behind them, unguarded 
by anything but the pestilence of the clumate. The 
better classes rode away on lborseback, leaving their 
baggage to follow on mules; but the finances of 
the greater part of the inhabitants did not admit of 
this ; and we saw many interesting family groups, 
where the ver y aged and the very young neople 
were huddled on mules s, already loaded with goods 
and wit) furniture ; while the men and the women, 
and the stouter Cleon walked by their sides— 
a scene from which a painter might have collected 
innumerable subjects of interest. 

A city witout people is, at aay time, a strange 
and anomalous circumstance ; but it seemed pecu- 
liarly so to us, by our friends leaving us day by 
day, till at length we found ourselves comparative- 
ly alone in the deserted town. The governor and 
his family, and one or two other officers of govern- 
ment, with a few shopkeepers, remained till our 
departure ; but, with these exceptions, the inhabit- 
ants had ne: uly all gone before we sailed. There 
are, it is true, always a few people, who, for high 
pay, agree to watch valuable preperty; and some 
families so miscr abiy destitute, that they absolutely 
have not the means of removing. The population 
of the town, in the fine season, is about three thou- 
sand ; but the number which remains to brave the 
climate seldom exceeds~a hundred and fifty. 

The last family of my acquaintance, except that 
of the governor, and almost the last of the town, 
went off on the 31st of May. I have seldom before 
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taken leave of my friends abroad, without having 

some hopes of seeing them again ; but the chances 
of my ever returning to so remote and unfrequent- 
ed a spot as San Blas, or of ever meeting or hear- 
ing of these friends again, were so small, that I felt, 
on losing sight of them this morning, as if they had 
actually sunk into the grave. ‘The family consisted 
of a gentleman, his wife, and his wife’s sister, with 
two elderly female relations. ‘The sister was a very 
pretty young woman of fifteen; an age, in those 
countries, corresponding to seventeen, or upwards, 
in England. She was very dark, and strongly cha- 
racterized by the Mexican features ; elegant in her 
manners, simple and unaffected in her behaviour ; : 
and though much beyond all the people about her, 
both in knowledve and judgment, no one seemed 
to have been aware of it, till the attention of the 
strangers attracted the notice of everybody to her 
merits. Truth, however, bids me add, that this 
young lady could neither read nor write, and had 
probably never heard a book read out, of church ; 
but there was nothing uncommon in this. The 
mistress of the house was a lively, conversible, 
handsome person ; very hospitable and kind, espe- 
cially to the strangers ; and she often made up little 
parties in the evening, where the company sat in 
the street, before her door, till a late hour; smo- 
king, chatting, and flapping away the mosquitoes, 
and wate -hing anxiously for the first pulf of the Jand- 
wind. The master of the house, who was in office, 
had it sometimes in his power to be useful to us. 
In this way I became intimate with the family, 
and although there be very little.to describe about 
them, I insensibly felt interested in the whole party, 
and saw them go away this morning with consi- 
derable regret. 
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The ladies were in their riding-dresses, which 
consisted of a yellow-coloured beaver hat, with a 
brim so broad as to serve the purpose of an um- 
brella : but with a low crown, scarcely two inches 
and a half high ; tied round with a richly-wrought 
ribbon, between which and the hat was stuck a 
tri-coloured cockade, the emblem of the guarantee 
mentioned in the account of the Revolution. The 
hat served to confine a handkerchicf, doubled cor- 
ner-wise, and placed previously over the head ; 
in such a way, that the two corners, which were 
laid together, hung half way down the back, while 
the other corners fell one on each shoulder. The 
handkerchief was of white muslin, with a scarlet 
border, four inches broad. Over the shoulders was 
thrown the Mangas, or cloak, which has a hole in 
the middle to receive the head. That which was 
worn by the youngest of the ladies was a deep 
purple cloth, ornamented round the neck with 
tasteful gold embroidery, eight or ten inches wide. 
Below the Mangas, there peeped out a cotton gown 
of English manufacture, and a pair of untanned 
yellow boots, made on the spot. On the table lay 
two pairs of French gloves, but the ladies, not being 
used to wear such things, soon tore both of them 
to plece 48, in vain attempts to get them on; upon 
which they called out to the gentlemen to assist 
them in winding handkerchiefs round their hands, 
to defend them, as they said, from the chafing of 
the hard hide-bridles. 

It is the frigid custom all over South America, 
for the ladies, however well acquainted, not to shake 
hands with gentlemen. . As, however, I had been 
unusually intimate with this family, 1 was rather 
curious to see whether an exception might not for 
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once be made ; and stood in waiting, by the side 
of the door, to see them off. First, the master of 
the house mounted his horse; then his wife’s mo- 
ther ; next, a venerable aunt. The most courteous 
and formal Adioses were interchanged between us. 
The lady herself now stepped out, and, to my sur- 
prise, held out both her hands, and took her leave 
with a carino, as they call it, far beyond my expec- 
tation. The little girl was last ; and, having such 
an example before her, took upon her to forget the 
formalities of ber country, and, with a frank sin- 
cerity, came up and offered me her hand. 

On the Ist of June 1822, the day broke with 
an unwonted gloom, overshadowing everything ; a 
dense black haze rested, like a high wall, round 
the horizon ; while the upper sky, so long without 
a sinvle speck, was stained all over with patches of 
shapeless clouds, flying in different directions. The 
sun rose, attended by vapours and clouds, which soon 
concealed him from our sight. The sea-wind, which 
usually began gently, and then gradually increased 
to a pleasant breeze, now came on suddenly, and 
blew with great violence ; so that the waves curled 
and broke in a white sheet of foam, extending as 
far as the eye could reach. The whole sea looked 
bleak and stormy, under the portentous influence 
of an immense mass of dark clouds, rising sina 
in the western quarter, till they reached nearly to 
the zenith, where they continued suspended like a 
mantle during the whole day. The. ships which, 
for months before, had lain motionless onthe smooth 
surface of the bay, were now rolling and pitching, 
with their cables stretched out to sea-ward ; while 
the boats that used to skim along from the shore to 
the vessels at anchor, were seen splashing through 
the waves under a reefed sail, or struggling hard 
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with their oars to avoid being driven into the surf, 
which was breaking and roaring furiously along 
the coast. The flags, that were wont to lie idly 
asleep for weeks together, by the sides of the masts 
on the batteries, now stood stiffly out in the storm. 
Innumerable sea-birds continued during al) the day, 
wheeling and screaming round the rock on which 
the town stood, as if in terror at this sudden change. 
The dust of six months’ hot weather, raised into 
high pyramids, was forced by furious gusts of wind 
into the innermost corners of the houses. Long 
before sunset, it seemed as if the day had closed, 
owing to the darkness caused by the dust in the 
air, and to the sky being overcast in every part by 
unbroken masses of watery clouds. 

Presently lightning was observed amongst the 
hills ; followed shortly afterwards by a storm, ex- 
ceeding i in violence any which I had ever met with 
before in other parts of the world. During eight 
hours, deluges of rain never ceased pouring down 
for a moment; the steep streets of the town soon 
became the channels of streams of sach magnitude, 
as to sweep away large stones ; rendering it every- 
where dangerous, and in some ‘places quite Impos- 
sible to pass. The rain found its way through the 
roofs, and drenched every part of the houses; the 
deep rumbling noise of the torrents in the streets 
Was never interrupted ; the deafening loudness of 
the thunder became exceedingly distracting ; while 
flashes of forked lightning, playing in the most bril- 
liant manner, without ceasing, from the zenith to 
the horizon, on all sides, and clinging, as it were, 
to the rock, were very beautiful, and sometimes 
not a little terrific. I never before witnessed such 
a night. 

As the next day breke, the rain and its accom- 
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paniments ceased. During all the morning, there 
was a dead calm, with the air so sultry, that it was 
painful to breathe in it. Though the sky remained 
overcast, the sun had power to raise up from the 
drenched ground clouds of dense steam, which co- 
vered the whole plain, as far as the base of the 
mountains. 

No very violent rain fel] after this furious burst, 
till the evening of the 4th of June, when the pe- 
riodical wet season set in. During the intermediate 
mornings, it was generally clear and fair ; but about 
half past three or four, on cach of these days, the 
sky became suddenly overcast, and at five o'clock 
the rain began ; though it was seldom before eight 
o'clock that it fell in the torrents I have described, 
or that the thunder and lightning commenced with 
great violence. 

After such warning as we had received on the 
first of the month, we were glad to imitate the ex- 
ample of the inhabitants, and take our departure 
as soon as possible. Accordingly, on the 15th of 
June, all our business being concluded, we sailed 
from San Blas; and, after a voyage round Cape 
Horn, of nearly eight thousand miles, anchored in 
Rio de Janeiro on the 12th of September 1822; 
having been at sea three months without seeing 


land. 
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OF THE 


SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 


So little has been published respecting the naviga- 
tion of South America, and especially of that part 
which lies beyond Cape Horn, that ships first going 
to that station are often at a loss to discover, which 
is the best mode of making the different passages 
from place to place. 

Having experienced this difficulty myself on 
many occasions, and having lost much time m 
guessing my way ia the dark, I endeavoured to col- 
lect as much information on the subject as possi- 
ble, with the-view to the formation of some gene- 
ral sailing directions for the whole of those coasts. 
But, upon revising the materials in my possession, 
I find they are very far from being sufficiently co- 
pious and exact for such a purpose. My time and 
attention, indeed, were so much occupied by mat- 
ters in no respect favourable to sach inquiries, that 
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I was often under the mortifying necessity of let- 
ting occasions pass, when, if I could have devoted 
sufficient leisure to the subject, much useful infor- 
mation might have been collected. I do not think 
it right, however, on this account, to abandon al- 
together the intention | had first formed. Our op- 
portunities, in fact, were so very extensive, that I 
think a simple description of each passage, toge- 
ther with such collateral remarks as circumstances 
suggested, cannot be otherwise than useful to fa- 
ture navigaters similarly circumstanced with our- 
selves. And there can be no doubt, that if every 
ene who has equal means, will, in like manner, re- 
cord and bring forward merely his own infornia- 
tion, we shall soon possess all the knowledge we 
can desire upon the subject. 

Officers are too apt to undervalue the nautical 
knowledge which they acquire in the ordinary 
course of service; and to forget, that every piece 
of correct information which they obtain, especial- 
ly on distant stations, is essentially valuable. If it 
be new, it is a clear gain to the stock already ac- 
cumulated ; if not, it is still useful as a corrobora- 
tion: and this costs very little trouble, for a few 
practical observations, made during, or at the end 
of a voyage, give immense additional value to the 
dry details of a log-book. 

I have arranged the accounts of the different 

assages in the order in which they occurred, and 
oar confined myself strictly to the nautical de- 
tails. | 

A list of the latitudes and longitudes of the dif- 
ferent places visited by the Conway is given at the 
end of these notices. It has been extracted from a 
Hydrographical Memoir drawn up by Mr Henry 
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Foster, master’s mate of the Conway, and trans- 
mitted by me to the Admiralty. That Memoir 
contains minute directions for every port which we 
entered, together with a detailed Account of all 
the Nautical, Hydrographical, and Astronomical 
Observations, during the Voyages which we made 
along the vast range of coast washed by the Paci- 
fic. It would have given me much satisfaction to 
have printed this work of Mr Voster's, had its na- 
ture not been exclusively professional. But I take 
this public opportunity of be: ring the strongest 
testimony to the merits of this rising young ofheer, 
to whose assistance and companionship, in every 
pursuit connected with nautical science, I pene 
essentially indebted. 

It is with real satisfaction, therefore, on wablie 
as well as private grounds, that J mention his pro- 
motion to the rank of Lieutenant, his admission 
into the Royal Society, and his appointment as 
Astronomer and Assistant Surveyor to the North- 
Western Expedition which sailed in the spr ing of 
1824, and returned in October 1825. 

The chart published in the former editions of 
this work, was drawn up under my directions, and 
from Mr Foster’s observations, by Lieutenant A. 
B. Becher of the Conway, from whose practical 
skill in hydrography, as well as other branches of 
his profession, I derived much valuable assistance. 

I owe my acknowledgments also to Lieutenant 
Charles Drinkwater, the midshipman of H. M.S. 
Creole, for his assistance in our endeavours to bring 
the higher branclies of nautical astronomy into prac- 
tical use. His zeal, his talents, and his mtimate 
knowledge of the subject in all its stages, rendered 
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* . es . ~ : e 
his simultaneous co-operation, in another ship, at 
stations distant from ours, of the highest utility. 
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No. I. 


From Rio de Janeiro to Buenos Ayres. 
P.M. \4th of October to A. M, 23d, 1820. 
(85 Days.) 


THs passage was made in less time than it 
usually occupies. We passed the Sugar Loaf at the 
ertrance of Rio about four o'clock in the afternoon 
of Saturday the 14th of October 1820, and were off 
Maldonado, at the entrance of the river Plate, at the 
same hour on that day weck, viz. the 21st, and an- 
chored off Buenos Ayres at four in the morning of 
Monday the 23d ; thus completing seven days from 
Rio to the river Plate ; and eight and a half from 
Rio to Buenos Ayres. 

The wind was moderate, from E.S.E. as far as 
latitude 26° 46’ South, when it drew to N.E., and 
blew fresh ; it then hauled gradually to the north- 
ward. In 33° it fell Hight, and drew to the west- 
ward, south, and so round to the eastward. On 
approaching the river it came to the southward 
again; after entering which, the wind came from 
the S.E., and afterwards N.E. and East, moderate, 
and fine weather. 

An American frigate, which sailed from Rio a 
fortnight before us, met with hard S.W. breezes, 
and arrived only two days before us. : 

Two years afterwards we were off the river Plate, 
between the latitudes of 40° and 30° fer thirteen 
days, contending against Northerly, and N.N. West- 
erly winds, between longitudes 40° and 50°. This 
was in the latter end of August and beginning of 
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September 1822 ; and it may be useful to remark, 
that, on this occasion, the winds invariably follow- 
ed the course of the sun, that is, from right to left, 
or what is technically called, in the northern hemi- 
sphere, against the sun. ‘This change occurred three 
different times ; the wind drawing from N.E. to 
North, then to N.W. and West, and so to S.W., 
and again by S.E. to N.E. and North. Upon two 
occasions it shifted to S.W. from the northward, 
without any warning, and blew fresh. 


No. IT. 


From Monte Video to Valparaiso, 
11th of November to 19th of December 1820. 
(38 Days.) 


THIs passage was favourable both as to the wea- 
ther we met with, and as to the time it occupied. 
With the exception of a gale from South, on the 18th 
of November, in latitude 463° South, longitude 57° 
West, and another short ene from West on the 12th 
of December, after rounding the Cape, in latitude 
51° South, longitude 82° West, the weather was 
uniformly moderate. At starting, we had the winds 
from the W.S.W., S.W., and West, with one spurt 
of twelve hours froin north by west, in 412° south, 
as far as 45° South. It then fell calm, and the wind 
afterwards sprung up from N.N.E., drew to N.W.,, 
and blew hard. After which, it again fell calm for 
an hour, then a breeze sprung up from the south- 
ward. This, in the course of a few hours, freshen- 
ed toa hard gale, which lasted about fourteen hours. 
A calm succeeded, and then a fresh N.E. by north, 
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and easterly wind with rain and squalls as far as the 
latitude of ot South, when it hauled to the S. 
Eastward, and in 513° South it fell calm. This 
was succeeded by a strong westerly, and then north- 
westerly breeze, with fine clear weather. This car- 
ried us to 54° South, when we got N.N.E.and North 
by West winds, which took us through the Straits 
of Le Maire. 

We rounded Cape Horn on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, fifteen days from the river, with a fresh N.N. 
Westerly breeze, This speedily shifted to the N. 
W., and then S.W., and again to west, and W.S. 
W.; so that we made little westing till we reach- 
ed 614° South on the Ist of December. The wea- 
ther was always moderate, with drizzling rain, and 
occasional fogs, and a high swell from S.W. Be- 
tween the 2d and 3d of December the wind drew 
to the northward, with a thick fog. Next day it 
came to the S.W., with sleet squalls, and a thick 
haze. This wind gradually hauled to the northward 
of West, with hail squalls. An inspection of the 
track will show how uniformly the winds between 
.60° and 514° South gradually drew from the S.W. 
‘to westward, then to N.W., and so to the north- 
ward, and always squally, with hail and sleet. In 
514° South we had a gale of nine hours from the 
West, with squalls of hail. ‘This wind, however, 
instead of drawing to the N.W. and northward, as 
it had been wont to do in the six preceding degrees 

South of us, now hauled W.S.W., and blew fresh, 

with constant squalls, till we had run on a North by 

West course (by compass) nearly to 42° South. 

The wind then, after a short calm, came to the 

eastward, and drew round gradually to §.S.E,, 

where it remained steady and fresh till we made 
VOL. III. ¥ 8 
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the land to the southward of Valparaiso on the 19th 
of December. We had light airs from the north- 
ward in the middle of the day, which carried us 
into the harbour. 

The highest South latitude to which we reached 
was 614, being then in 75° West longitude. This 
was in the evening of the Ist of December 1820. 
We had then a fresh breeze from the N.W. by 
West, with a thick drizzling haze. ‘The barometer 

stood at 29,34, and the thermometer at 41° The 
farthest west to which we went was 84°, in lati- 
tude 57° 45’ South, on the 7th of December, the 
wind very light from the westward, barometer 
28,66. 

When the prevalence of strong N. W. winds be- 
tween 50° and 54° South is taken into considera- 
tion, it will probably be advisable to go, at least, as 
far west as 84°, in order to make a fair wind of the 
north-westers, when not too strong, to admit of 
carrying sail. 

From the best information respecting the wea- 
ther off the Cape, there seems reason to believe, 
that the hardest gales prevail near the land, and 
‘that the chance of good weather, and of easterly 
winds, is, at least, as great at a considerable dis- 
tance off shore. A ship, on meeting westerly winds, 
therefore, ought perhaps to stand on to the south- 
ward as far as 62° or 63°, and be indifferent about 
northing, till between the longitude of 80° and 85°, 
after which there will be little difficulty in pro- 
ceeding, although there must always be consider- 
able discomfort im passing between 55° and 50° 
south, where the north-westers prevail, with a high 
Bea. de 

Tam at a loss what to think of the utility of the 
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barometer on this passage. Off Cape Horn, onthe 
26th of November, in latitude 562° South, it stood 
at 29,55; on reaching 60° South, it had fallen to 
29,13; the wind to the westward, and a thick fog ; 
but no bad weather followed. From the Ist to the 
2d, when we were in the latitude 61° South, it ran- 
ged between 29,50 and 29,30, with light winds 
from the north-westward, and drizzling rain. Du- 
ring the next day, when we were running nearly 
on the parallel of 61° South, the mercury fell from 
39,30 to 28,84, with a thick fog, and a moderately 
fresh breeze from the North-west. On the wind 
coming from the South-westward, it rose slowly‘to 
29,95; the weather moderate, with slight hail squalls 
and clear weather. It again fell, as the wind shift- 
ed to the northward, N.E. and E.N.E., and stood 
at length at 28,60, which is the lowest point it 
reached. This was on the evening of the 4th, in 
latitude 59° south, and longitude nearly 80° west, 
the wind at E.N.E., moderate and cloudy weather. 
Fresh southerly, south-westerly, and west-south- 
westerty breezes followed, and hard squalls, with 
sleet, but no gale of wind. It remained below 29 
“inches till we had passed the latitude of 57° south, 
and afterwards rose very gradually, till, having 
reached the latitude of 56° south, on the 16th of 
December, it stood at 30 inches. It gave no warn- 
ing of the approach of the gale on the 11th, but 
fell, during its continuance, nearly to 29 inches 
from 29,28, which it had stood at before. 

From a consideration of these circumstances, it 
is to be apprehended, that the barometer, which 
in middle latitudes is so useful an instrument in 
foretelling changes of weather, may sometimes fail 
us in very high, as it almost always does in very 
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low latitudes. On the return passage round Ca 
Horn, on the 15th of Augnst 1822, during the 
opposite season, the same thing was observed, viz. 
a fall so low as 28,88, in latitude 563° South, which 
was not followed by any bad weather. The wind 
was then N.W., and moderate. Perhaps it is affect- 
ed, in high latitudes, by fogs and rains, in a greater 
degree than it is in middle latitudes, where I have 
not observed that anything but winds materially, 
influenced its movements. 

On the passage from the East, in the summer of 
that hemisphere, (December, ) the lowest tempera- 
ture we observed off Cape Horn was 39°. On the 
return passage, in winter, (August,) it never fell 
below 40°, till off the Falkland Islands, when it was 
one day as low as 35°. 

We observed no current off the Cape greater than 
what might be ascribed to error in the estimation ; 
neither have I yet heard any well-established facts 
respecting the currents off Cape Horn, more than 
what must always attend hard gales. 

A considerable difference of opinion prevails as 
to the fittest time of the year for making a passage 
round Cape Horn from the eastward. ‘There seems 
good reason to believe, that in winter, when the 
sun is to the northward of the equator, the chance 
of easterly winds is the greatest ; and many per- 
sons are of opinion, that the westerly gales are then 
_ neither so violent nor s6 lasting as during the months 
that the sun is to the southward of the equator. 
Admitting these circumstances to be as stated, there . 
remain two very serious objections to the winter 
season ; first, the length of the nights ; and, second- 
ly, the presence of ice islands. In a tempestuous 
and frigid latitude, the absence of day-light always 
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augments, in a very serious degree, the difficulties 
of navigation ; but when the formidable danger of 
icebergs is added, there can be little farther ques- 
tion, I think, as to which season is preferable. All 
accounts seem to agree, that it is during the winter 
and spring months, July, August, and September, 
that the ice is most generally met with ; and, as the 
masses in which it floats about are sometimes only 
a few feet above the water, and such as cannot 
possibly be distinguished at night, the risk which 
ships run in winter months is very great. Some- 
times it is met with in fields, which embarrass ships 
exceedingly ; and since the opening of the com- 
merce with the shores of the Pacific, has multiplied 
the number of vessels navigating those seas, many 
accidents occur every season. It will be seen un- 
der the head of Notice XV., that we met the ice 
both in large and small islands in August 1822; 
and several ships returned to Rio about the same 
time, after running against the ice, dismasting them- 
selves, and sustaining other damage. 

I have lately been informed, by persons well ac- 
quainted with the opinions of the whale-fishers on 
this subject, that they prefer rounding Cape Horn 
in the winter months, during which season less ice 
is said to be found than in summer, and there is a 
greater chance of easterly winds. I am disposed to 
pay great deference to the opinion of men so fa- 
miliar with the navigation in question ; but, after 
giving it all the consideration in my power, I con- 
fess r am still disposed to prefer the light to. the 
dark season; especially since I know by expe- 
rience, that even in the dark, or winter season, ice- 
bergs do make their appearance. 

¥2 
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No. III: 


From Valparaiso to Lima. 
27th of January, to sth of February, 1821. 
(9 Days.) 


Tur wind on this passage is always nearly the 
same, viz. S.S.E. It sometimes hauls a point or 
two to the eastward, but the passage is always cer- 
tain. The only precaution to be attended to is, to 
run well off the land in the first instance, say 150 
miles, on a N.W. course, and then steer direct for 
San Lorenzo, a high and well-defined island, form- 
ing the eastern side of Callao Bay. It is usual to 
make the land of Morro Solar, which lies ten miles 
to the southward of Callao, and then run into the 
roads by the Boqueron Passage, or proceed round 
the north end of San Lorenzo. By attending close- 
ly to the directions on Mr Foster’s chart, transmit- 
ted to the Admiralty, any vessel may safely enter 
the Boqueron ; but great attention must be paid to 
the lead and the bearings, and an anchor kept ready 
to let go. | 

It is generally calm in Callao Roads during the 
morning, and sometimes foggy ; but, about eleven 
o'clock, it clears up, and the breeze freshens from 
the southward, which enables ships to reach the: 
anchorage generally without a tack, after rounding 
the north end of Lorenzo ; so that, upon the whole, 
this outer route, which is entirely free from danger, 
is preferable to the other, at least for a stranger. 
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No. IV. 


Lima to Valparaiso. 
28th of February to 18th of March 1821. 
(18 Days.) 


THE return passage from Peru to Chili requires 
soine attention, and may generally be made by a 
man-of-war in less than three weeks; it has been 
made in Jess than a fortnight by a frigate, which, 
however, on the next occasion, took twenty-eight 
days. ‘The point which contributes most to the 
success of this passage is keeping well off the wind 
after leaving Lima, and not having any scruples 
about making westing, provided southing can also 
be gained. The S.E. trade-wind, through which 
the greater part of this course is to be made, inva- 
riably draws to the eastward at its southern limit, 
and, therefore, a ship eventually can always make 
her southing. ‘The object, however, being to get 
past the trade and into the westerly winds, which 
lie to the southward, a ship ought to keep the 
wind, at least a beam, while crossing the trade. In 
winter, that is, when the sun is to the northward 
of the equator, the trade-wind blows steadier, and 
its southern extreme lies four or five degrees to the 
northward of its summer limit, which may be taken 
at about 30° or 31° South. | 

The sun was near the equator when this passage 
was made, and we retained the trade-wind as far as 
31° South, after which we had Northerly and North- 
westerly winds as far as the Island of Mas-afue- 
ra, when it shifted to South, and then to 8.E. by 
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S., blowing fresh. This changed to 8.S.E., the re- 
gular coast-wind, as we drew in-shore. During 
summer, the land ought always to be made to the 
southward of the port. In winter, when hard North 
winds are frequent, this is not advisable. Perhaps, 
at such seasons, a direct course for Valparaiso may 
be the best, after losing the trade-wind. 


No. V. 


Valparaiso to Lima, by the Entremedios, or 
Intermediate Ports. 
27th of May to 24th of June 1821. 


From Valparaiso we steered at the distance of 
about sixty miles from the coast, as far as lat. 224° 
South ; when we hauled in, and afterwards coasted 
along in sight of the shore, at the distance of seven 
or eight leagues, as far as Arica. The winds being 
light from S.S.E., it was not till the 7th of June 
that we anchored there. From thence we coasted 
along by Quiaca, Morra de Sama, and Ilo, to Mol- 
lendo, the winds being generally from the east- 
ward, and drawing off shore at night; calm in the 
mornings ; and hauling in from the sea in the day ; 
the weather invariably fine. From Mollendo to 
Lima we had a fresh breeze off shore about S.E. 
On approaching the Morro Solar, the wind fell 
light, and we were obliged to tow the ship through 
the Boqueron Passage into Callao Roads. 

There is no difficulty-in making a passage along 
the south coast of Peru from the eastward. But 
from the westward a great deal of vigilance is re- 
quisite tc take advantage of everv occasional shift 
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of wind, since by this means alone can a passage 
be made. The best authorities are, I think, against 
standing out to sea to the south-westward, in the 
hopes of fetching in upon the starboard tack. The 
Constellation, American frigate, tried this passage, 
but she thereby lost a great deal of time, being at 
least three weeks in going from Lima to Mollendo. 

The San Martin, bearing Lord Cochrane’s flag, 
made the passage to Arica, which is considerably 
further, in thirteen days, by keeping in-shore, and 
taking advantage of the changes which take place, 
with more or less regularity, every evening and 
morning. 

As the weather along the south coast of Peru is 
invariably fine, ships are not otherwise incom- 
moded at the various anchorages, than by a high 
swell, which always rolls in at the full and change 
of the moon. Arica is the only place having any 
pretensions to the name of a harbour ; but the se- 
veral bays described in Mr Foster's Memoir may 
be considered safe, provided the ground-tackling 
be good. 


No. VI. 


Chorillos (near Lima) to Valparaiso. 
10th £0 28th of August 1821. 
(18 Days.) 


Tus being what is called the winter passage, 
we lost the trade-wind in latitude 25° South, after 
which we had the winds to the S.W. as far as lon- 
gitude 88° West, and latitude 27° South, when it 
shifted to the N.W. and West, and so to the S.W. 
and South, as far as 78° west longitnde, and lati- 
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tude 33° South. We were much embarrassed by 
calms, light winds, and heavy rains, after which 
the wind came to the northward and N.N.W., with 
thick rainy weather. We made the land to the 
southward of Valparaiso on the 27th, and got in 
next day- by the wind coming round to the S.W. 
At this season of the year, when northerly winds 
prevail, with heavy rain, and unpleasant weather, 
it does not seem advisable to make the coast to the 
southward of the port. Neither ought a ship, I 
think, to run into Valparaiso in one of these gales, 
since the wind frequently blows home, and is at- 
tended by a high swell. During the winter, the 
best ground-tackle ought to be laid out to the north- 
ward, and a birth taken sufficiently far from the 
shore to allow of veering, in the event of bad wea- 
ther coming on. It dees not seem necessary to 
take more than barely room for this purpose, since, 
by lying near the shore, there will be always an 
undertow, which relieves the sea-cable of great 
part of the strain. Before the gale comes on, the 
barometer, the threatening aspect of the weather, 
and the rising swell, generally gave sufficient warn- 
ing. Previous to a Norther, as these gales are call- 
ed, the land of Concon, and that beyond it to the 
northward, are seen with unusual sharpness and 
distinctness. | 
This passage in eighteen days may be termed 
short. Jormerly thirty days was usual, it after- 
wards sunk to twenty-five days, and, at the period 
of our arrival, three weeks was considered good. 
Sir Thomas Hardy; in his Majesty’s ship Creole, 
made the passage from Hnacho in something less 
than fourteen days, the distance being more than 
two thousand two hundred miles. This was early 
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in May 1821, and it is well worth attending to, 
that the trade-wind was crossed with a fore-top- 
mast studding-sail set, no regard being paid to any 
object, but getting through the trade-wind as fast 
as possible. The same ship, however, in February 
and March of the following year, was twenty-eight 
days making tlie passage, but this is unusually long 
for a man-of-war. 


No. VII. 


Valparaiso to Conception, Bay of Arauco, and 
Island of Mocha. | 
Ist to 21st of October 1821. 


As the prevalent winds along this coast are from 
the southward, it is necessary to take advantage of 
every slant that will allow of southing being made, 
and we were fortunate in meeting with a westerly 
wind on the third day after sailing, which carried 
us more than half the distance. The wind subse- 
quently was South by W., which made the rest of 
the passage to Conception almost a dead beat. We 
arrived at Talcuhuana, in Conception Bay, on the 
Sth. During the 9th, it blew fresh from the north- 
ward. We afterwards beat up to the Bay of Arau- 
co, and to the Island of Mocha, in 38° 19’ South, 
having on this occasion been favoured with a south- 
easterly breeze, and then a southerly one to stand 
in with. 

We endeavoured to reach Valdivia also, but the 
wind came from South by East, and blew so hard 
that we were obliged, for want of time, to give it 
up. On the return passage to Valparaiso, we had 
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light north-westerly and west winds, then S.W., 
and so to the southward, and South by East, which 
is the most common wind. 

These particulars would seem to point out that 
a passage may always be made to the southward ; 
for the winds are seldom steady for twelve hours, 
and by taking care to profit by every change, south- 
ing must be made. 

The passage from Valparaiso to Conception is 
generally made in ten days, which is also the usual 
time required for a passage to Lima ; the distance, 
however, in the first case, is two hundred and twen- 
ty miles, and in the latter, thirteen hundred and 
twenty, a circumstance which points out very de- 
cidedly the direction of the prevalent winds. 


No. VIII. 


Valparaiso to Lima, calling at Coquimbo, Guas- 
co, Copiapo, Arica, and Mollendo. 
Ld5th of November to 9th of December 1821. 
(24 Days.) 


Tue winds during these passages along-shore 
are always light, and from the southward, hauling 
in from sea during the day, and freshening from off 
the land in the night. 

Between Mollendo and Callao there is a pretty: 
steady breeze from E.S.E., with a drain of cur 

rent along-shore ; a remark which applies -to the 
whole coast from Valparaiso to Lima. . 

A remarkable increase of the great S. W. or 
ocean swell is observable at the full and change of 
the moon on these coasts, especially from Arica to 
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Huacho inclusive, a circumstance which renders it 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to land at those 
places. 


No. IX. 


Lima to Pacasmayas, Payta, and Guayaquil. 
V7th to 25th of December 1821. 


THE winds between Lima and Guayaquil are 
moderate from the southward ; at night hauling to 
the south-eastward, and in the day from S.S.W. 

When we came off the entrance of the river of 
Guayaquil, on the 23d of December, the wind met 
us from N.W., and then fell calm. We were ob- 
liged to anchor on the ebb, and to beat up against 
the light northerly and northwesterly winds as far 
as the anchorage off the N.E. end of Puna. In the- 
afternoon of the 24th, we received a pilot from the 
town of Puna, who undertook to carry us up du- 
ring the night. We accordingly weighed at four 
o'clock, and with the flood tide and a light breeze 
from west by south, ran up in the dark, and anchor- 
ed at four in the morning of the 25th off the town 
of Guayaquil. The pilots of this river are expert, 
and appear to understand their business well; but 
it is quite indispensable that their wishes be prompt- 
ly and exactly attended to, as the passages are so 
narrow, and the tide so rapid, as to admit of no de- 
lay. Several ships have been run aground, by the 
captain hesitating to Jet go the anchor at the desire 
of the pilot. - : 

The passage down again was more difficult, in 
consequence of the prevalent winds being up the 
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river. It afforded us, however, a means of beco- 
ming acquainted to a certain extent, with the pilot- 
age ; and I feel assured that Mr Foster's directions, 
transmitted to the Admiralty, taken along with 
the chart usually supplied, and used with extreme 
caution, would prove sufficient, in time of war for 
instance, or when there might be some urgent ne- 
cessity for a ship's going up without a pilot. In the 
narrow parts of the river we kedged down with the 
ebb, without any sail set, but having a bower an- 
chor on the ground, and the cable at short stay 
peak ;* in this way the ship was readily steered from 
side to side, or brought up at an instant’s warning. 
At other places we backed and filled, and at some_ 
made shore tacks. We were always obliged, how- 
ever, to anchor when the flood tide made. | 

This is the period at which the rains are expect- 
ed to set in, and the heavy threatening aspect of 
clouds over the hills, gave us reason to expect that 
we should not escape ; but none fell during our stay, 
between the 23d and the 30th of December. 

The passage from Guayaquil back to Lima re- 
quires attention, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing directions, which I obtained from Don Manuel 
Luzurragui, captain of the port of Guayaquil. 

‘‘ The average passage, in a well-found, and well- 
managed ship, is twenty days ; eighteen is not un- 
common ; and there is an instance of a schooner 
doing it in twelve. From the entrance of the river 
as far as Punta de Aguja, (in latitude 6° south, ) 
the shore must be hugged as close as possible, in 
order to take advantage of the changes of wind, 
which take place only near the shore. In this way, 


* See an account of this operation at page 104, vol. III. 
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by due vigilance, slants may be made every day 
and night. On reaching Punta de Aguja, work to 
the southward, as nearly on the meridian of that 
point as may be, as far as 1) J° latitude, and then 
strike in-shore for Callao, and if it is not fetched, 
creep along-shore, as formerly directed.” 

Persons accustomed to the navigation between 
Lima and Valparaiso are tempted to stand boldly 
out, in hopes of making their southing with ease, 
and then running in upon a parallel. But this is 
not found to be practicable ; and, indeed, the cases 
have no resemblance, since the: passage to Valpa- 
raiso is made by passing quite through the trade- 
wind, and getting into the variables ; whereas Lima 
lies in the heart of the trade; accordingly, a ship 
that stretches off from Guayaquil comes gradually 
up as she stands out, and finally makes about a 
south course; when she tacks ag4in, the wind 
shifts as she draws in, and the ship will be fortunate 
if she can retrace her first course ; very often, in- 
deed, she does not fetch the point left in the first 
instance. 

To work along-shore with effect, the land must 
be kept well on ‘board, and constant vigilance be 
bestowed upon the navigation, otherwise a ship will 
make little progress. 


No. X. 
Guayaquil to the Galapagos. 
30th of December 1821, to 5th of January 1822. 
(6 Day 5.) 


As the winds between the Galapagos and the 
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main are always from south or S.S.E., there is no- 
thing to be particularly attended to in this passage, 
except the currents, which generally set to the 
northward, and increase in strengthnear the islands. 
On getting amongst them the greatest care is ne- 
cessary, to avoid being carried to leeward of the an- 
chorage where it is proposed to stop. In the Con- 
way we were drifted to leeward of James’s Island, 
and could never afterwards regain it. We lay up- 
wards of a week at Abingdon Island, the most 
northern of the large ones, in a bay at the south 
end, where we were disagreeably exposed to the 
S.S.E. winds, 

It appeared as if the bad season was about to set 
in, for several nights we had rain and squalls. 

It is to be regretted, that the true geographical 

osition of these islands is still uncertain, and the 

bedrortaphics! knowledge respecting them so ex- 
ceedingly scanty. Several of the islands have, it is 
said, some safe ports, but these are little known, 
and their resources still less so. We know that an 
ample supply of terrapins, or land tortoises, may 
be procured at some of the islands, and water is 
probably to be found at most of them, if diligent 
search were made. They offer at all seasons a most 
valuable asylum to the South-Sea Whalers. 


No. XI. 
Galapagos to Panama. 
16th of January to 2d of February 1822, 
Qi Days.) 


Tus passage, at all times in the year, is tedious 
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and uncertain, in consequence of the light baffling 
winds and calms which belong to the great bight, 
known under the name of the Bay of Panama; and 
these winds being aiso uncertain in direction, the 
best method seems to be to steer for the port when- 
ever that can be done. 

For the two first days of our passage, the 17th 
and 18th of January, we had a fresh breeze from 
the southward, after which we were much retarded 
by calms, light winds, and squalls ; and it was not 
till the 29th that we made the Morro de Puercos, 
the high land of the promontory forming the west- 
ern limit of the Bay of Panama. On steering to the 
eastward, we met a fresh breeze from north imme- 
diately on our opening the point. This carried us 
across the bay in the parallel of 7° north. As we 
closed with the eastern coast, the wind drew more 
to the westward, and enabled us to make the land 
about Point Escondida, in 7° 40’ north. From 
hence we took advantage of the shifts of wind be- 
tween the night and the day, and beat up till abreast 
of the island of Galera, lying between the south end 
of the Isla del Rey and Point Garachine, forming 
the south side of the Gulf of San Michael. There, 
in latitude 8° 11’ north, it was thought prudent to 
anchor till the morning, as there is a shoal laid 
down in this neighbourhood, but which, we after- 
wards learned, has eight fathoms on its shallowest 
part. Next morning, the lst, we were employed 
working against light winds from the northward, 
with a slight current in our favour: towards sunset 
the breeze freshened considerably, and when we 
tacked close tg the island of Petado, on the N.E. 
shore of the bay, the breeze was so fresh that we 
could hardly carry the top-gallant sails. This breeze 
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blew from N.N.E. to N.E. by North, enabling us 
to clear, at a proper distance, the long line of small 
islands which stretch to the N.N.W. of the Isla del 
Rey, and thence to proceed, in a straight line, a 
little to windward of W.N.W. by compass, directly 
for the anchorage of Panama. But towards the 
morning of the 2d of February, the wind drew to 
the N.N.W., and, after the day broke, we had se- 
veral tacks to make before reaching the anchorage, 
within the island of Perico. 

After entering the bay, we were not much influ- 
enced by currents. From what we saw and heard 
it appeared to be essential, on working into Pana- 
ma, to keep on the eastern side, where the wind is 
moderate, the water smooth, and there is no cur- 
rent; whereas, on the western side, the breeze is 
too strong, there is a short sea, and generally a 
drain of current setting out to seaward. 


No. XII. 


General Remarks on the Winds and Weather, 
and the Navigation of the South-West Coast 
of Mexico. , 


Own the south-west coast of Mexico, the fair sea- 
son, or what is called the summer, though the la- 
titude be north, is from December to May inclu- 
sive. During this interval alone it is advisable to 
navigate the coast, for in the winter, from June to 
November inclusive, every part of it is liable to, 
hard gales, tornadoes, or heavy squalls, to calms, 
to constant deluges of rain, and the most danger- 
ous lightning ; added to which, almost all parts of 
the coast are, at this time, so unhealthy, as to be 
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abandoned by the inhabitants. At the eastern end 
of this range of coast, about Panama, the winter 
sets in earlier than at San Blas, which lies at the 
western end. Rains and sickness are looked for 
early in March at Panama; but at San Blas, rain 
seldom falls before the 15th of June; sometimes, 
however, it begins on the Ist of June, as we expe- 
rienced. Of the intermediate coast I have no exact 
information, except that December, January, and 
February, are fine months everywhere ; and that, 
with respect to the range between Acapulco to 
Panama, the months of March, April, and half of 
May, are also fine—at all other times the coast na- 
vigation may be generally described as dangerous, 
and on every account to be avoided. 

From December to May inclusive, the prevalent 
winds between Panama and Cape Blanco de Ni- 
coya are N.W. and northerly. From thence to Re- 
alejo and Sonsonate N.E. and easterly. At this 
season off the Gulfs of Papagayo and Tecoantepec 
there blow hard gales, the first being generally N.E., 
and the latter north. These, if not too strong, as 
they sometimes are, greatly accelerate the passages 
to the westward—they last for several days toge-. 
ther, with a clear sky overhead, and a dense red 
haze near the horizon. We experienced both in 
the Conway in February 1822. The first, which 
was off Papagayo on the 12th, carried us two hun- 
dred and thirty miles to the W.N.W.; but the gale 
ave met on crossing the Gulf of Tecoantepec, on the 
24th, 25th, and 26th, was so hard that we could 
show no sail, and were drifted off to the S.S.W. 
more than a hundred miles. A ship ought to be 
well prepared on these occasions, for the gale is not 
only severe, but the sea, which rises quickly, is un- 
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commonly high and short, so as to strain a ship ex- 
ceedingly. 

From Acapulco to San Blas what are called land 
and sea-breezes blow ; but as far as my experience 
goes, during the whole of March they scarcely de- 
serve that name. They are described as blowing 
from N.W. and West during the day, and from 
N.E. at night ; whence, it might be inferred, that 
a shift of wind, amounting to eight points, takes 
place between the day and night breezes. But, 
during the whole distance between Acapulco and 
San Blas, together with about a hundred miles 
East of Acapulco, which we worked along, hank 
for hank, we never found, or very rarely, that a 
greater shift could be reckoned on than four points. 
With this, however, and the greatest diligence, a 
daily progress of from thirty to fifty miles may be 
made. 

Such being the general state of the winds on 
this coast, it is necessary to attend to the follow- 
ing directions for making a passage from the east- 
ward. | | 

On leaving Panama for Realejo or Sonsonate, 
come out direct to the north-westward of the Isla 
del Rey—keep from twenty to thirty leagues off 
the shore as far as Cape Blanco de Nicoya, and on 
this passage advantage must be taken of every shift 
of wind to get to the north-westward. From Cape 
Blanco hug the shore, in order to take advantage 
of the north-easterly winds which prevail close in. 
If a Papagayo (as the strong breeze out of that 
gulf is called) be met with, the passage to Sonso- 
nate becomes very short. 

From Sonsonate to‘Acapulco keep at the dis- 
tance of twenty, or at most thirty leagues from the 
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coast. We met with very strong currents running 
to the eastward at this part of the passage ; but 
whether by keeping farther in or farther out we 
should have avoided them, I am unable to say. 
The above direction is that usually held to be the 
best by the old coasters. 

If, when off the Gulf of Tecoantepec, any of the 
hard breezes which go by that name should come 
off, it is advisable, if sail can be carried, to ease the 
sheets off, and run well to the westward, without 
seeking to make northing ; westing being, at all 
stages of that passage, by far the most difficult to 
accomplish. On approaching Acapulco the shore 
should be got hold of, and the land and sea-breezes 
turned to account. 

This passage in summer is to be made by taking 
advantage of the difference in direction between 
the winds in the night and the winds in the day. 
During some months, the land-winds, it is said, 
come more off the land than at others, and that the 
sea-breezes blow more directly on shore; but in 
March we seldom found a greater difference than 
four points ; and to profit essentially by this small 
change, constant vigilance and activity are indis- 
pensable. The sea-breeze sets in, with very little 
variation as to time, about noon, or a little before, 
and blows with more or less strength till the even- 
ing. It was usually freshest at two o'clock ; gra- 
dually fell after four; and died away as the sun 
went down. The land-breeze was by no means so 
regular as to its periods or its force. Sometimes it 
came off in the first watch, but rarely before mid- 
night, and often not till the morning, and was then 
generally light and uncertain. The principal point 
to be attended to in this navigation is, to have the 
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ship so placed at the setting in of the sea-breeze, 
that she shall be able to make use of the whole of 
it on the larboard tack, before closing too much 
with the land. If this be accomplished, which a 
little experience of the periods renders easy, the 
ship will be near the shore just as the sea-breeze 
has ended, and there she will remain in the best 
situation to profit by the land-wind when it comes ; 
for it not only comes off earlier to a ship near the 
coast, but is stronger, and may always be taken 
advantage of to carry the ship off to the sea-breeze 
station before noon of the next day.* 

_ These are the best directions for navigating on 
this coast which I have been able to procure: they 
are drawn from various sources, and, whenever it 
was possible, modified by personal experience. I 
am chiefly indebted to Don Manuel Luzurragui, 
master-attendant of Guayaquil, for the information 
they contain. In his opinion, were it required to 
make a passage ‘rom Panama to San Blas, without 
touching at any intermediate port, the best way 
would be to stretch well out, pass to the south- 
ward of Cocos Island, and then run with the 
southerly winds as far West as 96° before hauling 
up for San Blas, so as to make a fair wind of the 
westerly breezes which belong to the coast. An 
experienced old pilot, however, whom I met at 
Panama, disapproved of this, and said, the begt dis- 
tance was fifteen or twenty leagues all the way. 
In the winter months, these passages are very un- 
pleasant, and it is indispensable that the whole na- 
vigation be much further off-shore, excepting only 


“ See Dampier’s account of land and sca breezes, quoted 
in pages 146, 147, vol. IIT. 
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between Acapulco and San Blas, when a distance 
from ten to twelve leagues will be sufficient. 

The return passages from the West are always 
much easier. In the period called here the sum- 
mer, from December to May, a distance of thirty 
to fifty leagues ensures a fair wind all the way. In 
winter, it is advisable to keep still farther off, say 
a hundred leagues, to avoid the calms and the in- 
cessant rains, squalls, and lightnings, which every- 
where prevail on the coast at this season. Don 
Manuel Luzurragui advises, during winter, that 
all ports on this coast should be made to the south- 
ward and eastward, as the currents in this time of 
the year set from that quarter. 

If it be required to return direct from San Blas 
to Lima, a course must be shaped so as to pass 
between the Island of Cocos and the Galapagos, 
and to the south-eastward, till the land be made 
a little to the southward of the equator, between 
Cape Lorenzo and Cape St Helena. From thence 
work along-shore as far as Point Aguyja, in latitude 
6° South, after which, work due South, on: the 
meridian of that point, as far as 114° South, and 
then stretch in-shore. If the outer passage were 
to be attempted from San Blas, it would be neces- 
sary to run to 25° or 30° South across the trade, 
which would be a needless waste of distance and 
time. | 

Such general observations as the foregoing, on a 
navigation still imperfectly known, are, perhaps, 
better calculated to be useful to a stranger than 
detailed accounts of passages made at particular 
seasons. For although the success of a passage 
will principally depend on the navigator’s own vi- 
gilance in watching for exceptions to the common 
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rules, and on his skill and activity in profiting by 
them, yet he must always be materially aided by a 
knowledge of the prevalent winds and weather. As 
many persons, however, attach a certain degree of 
value to actual observations made on coasts little 
frequented, although the period in which they may 
have been made be limited, 1 have given, in the 
two following notices, a brief abstract of the Con- 
way's passages from Panama to Acapulco, and from 
Acapulco to San Blas. The original notes from 
whence they are taken are too minute to interest 
any person not actually proceeding to that quarter 
of the world. 


No. XIII. 


Panama to Acapulco. 
oth of February to 7th of March 1822. 
(30 Days.) 

WE sailed from Panama on the 4th of February, 
and anchored on that afternoon at the island of Ta- 
boga, where we filled up our water. Next evening, 
the 5th, we ran out of the bay with a fresh N.N.W. 
wind, and at half past two in the morning of the 
6th rounded Point Mala, and hauled to the west- 
ward. As the day advanced the breeze slackened 
and drew to the southward. In twenty-four hours, 
however, we had run one hundred and forty miles, 
and were entirely clear of the bight of Panama. It 
cost us nearly six days more before we came abreast 
of Cape Blanco de Nicoya; at first we had light 
winds from S.S.W., then a moderate breeze from 
N.N.W., which backed round to the eastward, 
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and was followed by a calm; during each day we 
had the wind from almost every point of the com- 
pass, but light and uncertain. Between the-1]th 
and 12th, we passed Cape Blanco de Nicoya with 
a fresh breeze from 8.S.E. and then 8.S.W., which 
shifted suddenly to the northward, afterwards to 
the N.N.E., where it blew fresh for upwards of 
twenty-four hours, and enabled us to run more than 
two hundred and thirty miles to the west-north- 
westward in one day. Chis breeze, which is known 
by the name of Papagayo, failed us after passing the 
Gulf of the same name, and we then came within 
the influence of adverse currents. On reaching the 
longitude of 92° West, on the 16th we were set S. 
16, W.77 miles; onthe 17th, N. 16 miles; on the 
18th, E. 51 miles ; on the 19th, S. 78°, I. 63 miles ; 
on the 20th, S. 62°, E. 45 miles; on the 21st, 
8. 87°, E.174 miles ; all of which we experienced 
between 91° and 93° West, at the distance of twenty 
leagues from the shore, meanwhile we had N.N.E. 
and northerly winds, and calms. | 
After these currents slacked, we made westing 
as far as 934°, by help of N.N.I. and Easterly 
winds. On the 22d, 23d, and 24th, we were strug- 
gling against north-westerly winds off Guatimala 
between 14° and 154° North latitude. This brought 
us up to the top of the Bay of Tecoantepec at sun- 
se#of the 24th, we then tacked and stood to the 
westward. The weather at this time looked threat- 
ening ; the sky was clear overhead, but all round 
the horizon there hung a fiery and portentous haze, 
and the sun set in great splendour ; presently the 
breeze freshened, and came to North by West, and 
before midnight it blew a hard gale of wind from 
North. This lasted with little intermission til] six . 
VOL, UI. 2A 
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in the morning of the 26th, or about thirty hours. 
There was during all the time an uncommonly high 
short sea, which made the ship extremely uneasy. 
The barometer fell from 29.94 to 29.81, between 
noon and four P.M., but rose again as the gale 
freshened—the sympiesometer fell twelve hun- 
dredths. This gale drove us to the South-west by 
South about one hundred and forty miles. A fine 
fresh breeze succeeded from N.N.E., which car- 
ried us on one hundred and twenty miles towards 
Acapulco, and left us in longitude 973° West, and 
latitude 15° North, on the 27th. This was the last 
fair wind we had on the coast, all the rest of our 
passage, as far as San Blas, being made by dead 
beating. The distance from Acapulco was now 
less than one hundred and eighty miles, but it cost 
us eight days’ hard work to reach it, principally 
owing toa steady drain of lee-current ranning East 
by South at the following daily rates, viz. thirteen, 
sixteen, twenty-seven, thirty-seven, twenty-five, 
ten, nine, seven, and nine miles. The winds were, 
meanwhile, from N.W. to N.N.W., with an occa- 
sional spurt from South-East and South, and seve- 
ral calms. We had not yet learned the most effec- 
tual method of taking advantage of the small varia- 
tion between the day and night winds, 


No XIV. 


Acapulco to San Blas. 
12th to 28th of March 1822. 


(16 Days.) 


Tiiis passage was considered good for the month 
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of March ; but in the latter days of December, and 
first of January, an English merchant-ship made it 
in ten days, having a fair wind off shore nearly all 
the day. A merchant-brig, which passed Acapulco 
on the 6th of February, at the distance of 150 miles, 
was a fortnight in reaching Cape Corrientes, and 
nearly three weeks afterwards getting from thence 
to San Blas, a distance of only seventy miles. 
There is, however, reason to believe that this ves- 
sel was badly handled. 

It would be useless to give any more detailed ac- 
count of this passage than will be seen in the pre- 
ceding remarks, (No. XII.) We generally got the 
sea-breeze about noon, with which we laid up for 
—ashort time W.N.W., and then broke off to N.W.; 
and so to the northward, towards the end of the 
breeze, as we approached the coast. We generally 
stood in within a couple of miles, and sometimes 
nearer, and sounded in from fifteen to twenty-five 
fathoms. If the breeze continued after sunset, we 
made short tacks, in order to preserve our vicinity 
to the Jand, to be ready for the night-wind. With 
this we generally lay off S.W., sometimes W.S.W. 
and West, but only for a short time. After pass- 
ing latitude 18°, the coast trended more to the 
northward, and a much longer leg was made on the 
larboard-tack, before we were obliged to go about. 
As we approached Cape Corrientes, in latitude 
20°, the land-winds became more northerly, and 
the sea-breezes more westerly ; so that, as the 
coast also trended off to. the northward, a more 
rapid advance was made. | 

On passing Cape Corrientes, the Tres Marias 
Islands came in sight; and if they be passed to the 
south-eastward, at the distance of eight or ten 
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leagues, and a N.N.E. course steered, Piedra Blan- 
ca de Mar; off San Blas, will be readily got sight 
of. This is a round, bold, white rock, in latitude 
21° 342 North, and longitude 105° 322’ West, and 
being one hundred and thirty feet high, forms an 
excellent Jand-mark. It hes exactly eleven and 
three-quarters of a mile nearly due west from the 
harbour of San Blas, which is pointed out by ano- 
ther white rock, bearing south, 82° East from the 
former. Close round this last rock, called Piedra 
de Tierra, on the eastern side, lies the anchorage. 
The coast between Cape Corrientes and San Blas 
is full of deep and dangerous rocky bights. It is 
little known, and ought not to be approached. Care 
should also be taken, in the night-time, to keep 
clear of a small cluster of Jow rocks, which lie 
twenty-two miles to the N.N.W. of Cape Corrien- 
tes. We made them in latitude 20° 43’ North, and 
longitude 105° 51’ 4” West. Vancouver places them 
in latitude 20° 45’ North; longitude 105° 46’ 55” 
West; an agreement sufficiently near. Our diffe- 
rence of longitude was ascertained by chronome- 
ters next day from San Blas, where the longitude 
was afterwards determined by an occultation of a 
fixed star. 
_ Cape Corrientes lies in latitude 20° 242’ North ; 
longitude 105° 42’ 26” West, or 22’ 59” West from 
San Blas. 
During our stay at San Blas, from the 28th of 
March to the 15th of June, we had light land- 
winds every night, and a moderately fresh breeze 
from West every day, with the thermometer always 
above 80°. : ‘ | 
Towards the end of the period, the sky, which 
had been heretofore clear, became overcast; the’ 
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weather lost its former serene character, becoming 
dark and unsettled ; and on the Ist of June, the 
periodical rains set in with great violence, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, and fresh winds 
from due south. This was nearly a fortnight ear- 
lier than the average period. The heat and close- 
ness of the weather increased greatly after the rains 
set in; but although our men were much exposed, 
no sickness ensued, excepting a few cases of highly 
inflammatory fever. ‘The town was almost com- 
pletely deserted when we came away ; the inhabi- 
tants having, as usual, fled to Tepic, and other in- 
land towns, to avoid the discomfort and sickness 
which accompany the rains. 

As soon as the rains subside, in the latter end 
of October, or beginning of November, the people 
return, although that is the period described as 
being most unhealthy, when the ground is still 
moist, and the heat of the sun not materigjly abated 


No. XV. 


San Blas, round Cape Horn; to Rio de Janeiro, 
15th of June to 12th of September 1822. 
(89 Days.) 


THE navigable distance of this passage, or that 
over which a ship must run, without counting ca- 
sual deviations, is 7550 miles, and includes every 
variety of climate and weather. | 

An inspection of the track in the chart which 
accompanied this Memoir, will give a better idea of 
the extent and variety of this passage than any 
description cando. A few general remarks, how- 
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ever, may have their use. We were recommended 
by the oldest navigators at San Blas to get off the 
coast as fast as possible, in order to avoid the very 
unpleasant weather which belongs to it at this sea- 
son. This, it appears, is sometimes difficult to ac- 
complish, and ships are even driven as far as Aca- 
pulco, before they can disentangle themselves from 
the westerly and south-westerly breezes. We, how- 
ever, found no difficulty in running off to the S.W. 
as far as 110° W. and 15° North. Peoui 81° North, 
to 34° North, and longitude 105° W., we were 
much retarded by southerly winds. We then got 
the trade-wind, which hung far to the south at first, 
and obliged us to cross the Tine in 1101° West. We 
kept the trade-wind for fifteen days, that is, to the 
23d of July, at which time we had reached the la- 
titude of 27° South, having run by its means about 
two thousand miles. The wind afterwards came 
to the northward, and then to the N.W., whence, 
in 30° Séuth, it shifted to South by east, ang then 
to South-west on the 29th of July. In 353° South, 
and 102° West, we had a hard gale from is south- 
ward. 

The wind had been previously so fresh from.the 
S.W. and S.S.W., that we were obliged to close 
reef at midnight of the 2&th of July. It shortly 
afterwards came on to rain hard, and fell calm for 
an hour, at the end of which interval a gale sud- 
denly came on from South, and blew with violence 
all that day. This gale was followed by fresh South- 
west-by-West winds, which came round to N.W., 
and then to S.S.W. again, as far as latitude 46° 
South, and longitude 90° West, when the wind hung 
for three days from the Southward. Vrom 491° 
South, and 82° West; to 55° South, and 78° 
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West, we had fresh N.N.E., N.N.W., and N.W. 
winds. Just as we were about to haul up to round 
the Cape on the 12th of August, the wind came from 
N.E. (by compass, or about E.N.E. true,) which 
obliged us to go as far as 573° South, before the wind 
shifted to west and north-west. We passed out of 
sight of Cape Horn on the night of the 14th of 
August, just two months from San Blas, strictly 
604 days, the navigable distance being six thou- 
sand miles. From the meridian of Cape Horn, to 
that of the Falkland Islands, we retained the N.W. 
and latterly the S.W. winds. It then fell calm, 
after which we had 8.I. and S.S.E. breezes, with 
snow showers, (the first we had seen,) nearly as 
far as latitude 40° South. In the Pacific, between 
50° and 55°, we had hard breezes, with rain, and 
a considerable sea, but not such as to prevent our 
scudding with ease. During all the passage off the 
Cape, we had fine weather, with smooth water, and 
a mild climate, that is to say, the thermometer was 
not below 39°. Off the Falkland Islands, with an 
E.S.E. wind, it fell to 35°. This temperature 
seemed. cold to persons recently come from a resi- 
dence of more than six months in one of the hot- 
test parts of the world, but upon the whole, the 
season was finer than that of the correspondent 
north Jatitude. 

When off the Cape in 57o South, and longitude 
69° West, we fell in with four ice islands ; two of 
these were very high and long ; the other two were 
about twenty yards jong, and as they floated not 
more than ten or twelve feet out of the water, would, 
in all probability, not have been seen at night till 
too near to be avoided. Next day an immense 
island was seen, which could not have been less 
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than two or three hundred feet high, and a quarter 
of a mile long. ‘This was in 564° South, and lon- 
gitude 650 West. Some days afterwards, we fell 
in with an American whaler which had passed more 
to the southward in 58°, where he not only met 
with innumerable ice islands, but with an extensive 
compact field, as far as the eye could reach. He 
found himself in the morning almost beset, and it 
cost him nearly twenty-four hours beating among 
the floating pieces and icebergs, before he was clear 
of them. J examined his chart, on which his track 
was laid down with every appearance of exact- 
ness; the ice and ice islands were sketched in a 
business-like manner on the chart. The high island 
which we saw on the morning of the 15th was pro- 
bably one of the same group, and the smaller ones 
fragments. 

There are few things more dangerous in naviga- 
tion than one of these low ice islands, in a dark 
night, when blowing hard, and with a high sea; 
all circumstances which unfortunately are likely 
enough to come together at this particular sea- 
son, when the ice is most frequently observed to 
be floating about, off Cape Horn. In bad wea- 
ther it might be prudent to lie-to. But in fine 
weather, although dark, as it was with us, a lei- 
surely course may be followed, provided uncom- 
mon vigilance be used. On this occasion I thought 
of a precaution, which it may perhaps be worth 
while stating. Having reefed the courses, that the 
officer of the watch might have a free view, the 
yards were braced sharp up, bowlines hauled, and 
everything prepared for tacking, and always kept 
so at night, from whatever direction the wind might 
blow. On an ice island being seen a-head, and 
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near us, in the case of the ship being by the wind, 
the helm being put down, she would readily come 
about: If off the wind, she would come to, with 
the sails so trimmed as to allow her sailing past 
the danger ; or if this could not be, still she would 
be more ready to come about, and certainly be more 
manageable, in all respects, than if the yards had 
been in any other position. 

The latter part of this passage between the lati- 
tude of 40° and that of Rio, was rendered tedious 
by frequent northerly winds. On the 24th of Au- 
gust, in latitude 39° 45’, the wind, which had been 
gradually hauling from the S.E. to the North-east- 
ward, came to N.N.E., then to North, N.N.W., and 
latterly N.W., shifting gradually at the rate of one 
point in twenty-four hours. In the week from the 
24th to the 3lst, we made, on an E.N.E. course, 
only four hundred and eighty miles. During this 
period the wind was moderate, and the atmosphere 
filled with a dense haze, which made everything 

-damp. The barometer continued high all the time, 
never falling below thirty inches, and generally 
standing at 30.30. On the 31st, in latitude 37° 
South, longitude 390 West, the wind came in a 
squall to the S.W. This wind, like the above, 
shifted from right to left, that is, from S.W. to 
South, S.E., East, and so on to N.E. North, and 
N.W., with a thick haze, heavy rain, thunder and 
lightning, and the ‘wind blowing occasionally in 
strong gusts. After this it fell calm, in latitude 33° 
South. The breeze which succeeded was first from 
the N.E., but, as usual, it drew to the northward, 
with a thick haze, and a high swell from the same 
quarter. In the evening of the 5th, the wind, which 
was blowing fresh and steady from North, shifted 
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suddenly, and without any lull, or other warning, 
to S.W., and blew for two hours so hard, that we 
could barely carry triple reefed topsails and reefed 
courses. ‘This breeze in twenty-four hours fell 
light, shifted round as formerly to the South, S.E., 
Fast, and in latitude 28° South to N.N.E. The only 
difference between this shift of wind, and those 
which preceded it, was the absence of haze. It 
hung in the N.N.E. quarter, blowing at times very 
fresh for three days, with a high short swell. On 
the 10th it fell calm, after which, on the evening 
of that day, a breeze sprung up from the S.W., and 
having made Round Island, off Rio, early on the 
morning of the 12th, in very thick rainy weather, 
we ran in, and anchored, after a passage of eighty- 
nine days from leaving San Blas, 


No. XVI. 


Rio de Janeiro to Bahia, or St Salvador. 
25th of November to 13th of December 1822. 
(18 Days.) 


Tus passage, and that of his Majesty’s ship 
Doris, about the same time, serve to show how 
uncertain the winds are on this coast. We sailed 
in the Conway, on the 25th of November, met 
with North and North-easterly winds off Cape Frio, 
which obliged us to stand off for nine days, at the 
end of which time we were one hundred and fifty 
miles farther from Bahia than when we first sailed. 
The wind now shifted to the southward and S.W., 
with a high swell, and much rain, and we reached 
our port on the 13th of December. 
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The Doris sailed on the 5th of December, ten 
days after the Conway, and reached Bahia: on the 
12th, one day before us. 

It so happened, that, immediately on leaving Rio, 
she got the same southerly wind which carried us to 
the northward, and on the same day, but with a less 
distance to run. At this time of the year, north- 
erly winds certainly prevail, and such circumstan- 
ces as the above do not arise above two or three 
times in aseason. As there are ample published 
directions for navigating on this coast, it is needless 
for me to add any more. 
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No. II. 


TABLE of the Latitudes, Longitudes, and Va- 
the Shores of the Pacific Ocean, visited by his 
1822. Extracted from a Hydrographical Me- 





Name of the Place. Country. = Latitude. 


33° 1’ 330 1°48" S, 


38 19 13 
37 14 30 


37 =§& 30 
36 42 52 
36 43 34 
29 56 39 


Penco (Conception) —- 
Coquimbo Bay 

Islet A. (Bay of Coquimbo) 
Guasco, (Outer-rock A.) 
Bay of Copiapo, (Point A.) 
Arica, (Town of St ae) 
Point Coles 

Valley of Tambo . 
Village of arene - 
Point Isly 

Point Pescadores 

Point Nasco, or Cuballos 


28 7 0 
27 19 O 
18 28 35 
17 42 00 
17 13 00 
South- {17 2 15 
West 117 1 00 
Coast of 116 15 10 
Peru. {14 58 53 





‘Valparaiso. os - 

(Fort St Antonio) 

Island of Mocha - 

Arauco 

Point Lobos, Island of St 
Mary’s 

Talcuhuana (Bay of) - 


Infernal Rock 14 42 § 
Hill of Mercedes a 14 35 29 
Los Amigos Rocks < 14 20 0 
Castle of Cailao, - 12 $8 45 
Ditto 

Ancon, (Point Muilatas) W. Coast}ll 45 55 
Huacho - of Peru. 

Hill of Eten - - 56 10 
\Payta - 


epi rages erett 
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riation of the Compass of the Various Ports on 
Majesty's Ship Conway, in 1820, 1821, and 
moir, by Mr Henry Foster, .N. 


ener orenmnaanmernetnnceens 











| Longitude. 










East or West of Val i Com pass 
eee ee Ween wie Easterly. 
by Chronometer. , West of Greenwich. y 
Pe IN eee I ee 
“719 3Y 00” =| 14° 43 E. 


Variation of 


La! WW. 





073 46 17 {19 3h 
1 42 OO © 73 13 £400 18 22 
© 72 59 33 ‘115 30 
015 48 Io 15 56 
0 12 49 o 7) 18 Ql 14 0 
0 21 53 o 7] #9 «6B «443 80 
0 40 19 6 70 50 4! 13 30 
1 17 44 970 13 16 LO 25 
0 ll 25 o71 19 35 {16 18 
0 9 27 Ww. |e Tl 40 27 
0 23 9 ev7l 54 9 (Ills 
0 29 15 e772 0 15 
2 2 1] ©73 33 1 Tdi 20 
3 52 57 @ 75 23° 57 
4 13 33 @%75 44 383 2 
4 32 48 @% 3 48 : 
4 36 16 ©7% 7 I6 
5 32 12 @77 2 22 
°77 6 10 {10 34 
10 25 
9 36 
@79 45 65 
9 0 | 
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TABLE of the Latitudes, Longitudes, and 


eee 





Name of the Place. Country Latitude. 





Island of Si of Sta ath. * 3° 13! 42” §. 


(Entrance of River Guaya- 


quil) 
Town of Guayaquil 2°12 12 


Gardiner’s Island (centre) ~ 1 22 32 
| 


Coast of 
Columbia 


Charles’ Island (Saddle pt.) 1 20 40 

(Post-Office Bay) 

Indefatigable’s Island, (north 
“end) 

James Island, (Sugar Loaf) 

Earl of Abingdon’s Island 

(Conway’s anchor.) 

Do. (S. W. point) 


Panama (Town) 





Galapagos 


Islands 0 33 36 


018 0 


0 32 2I1N. 
Q 32 19 
Isthmus 
of Darien 


Acapulco (Fort Carlos) 
Peaked Mountain, (supposed 
the volcano of Colima) South 19° 36'20’ N, 
Cape Corrientes West . 24. 32 
Rock to the N.W. by N. by 


; Coast of 
compass of Cape Corrientes 0 “43 00 
Piedra Blanca : Mexico. Jo) 34 48 


San Blas 21 82 24 
Do. : 





The Longitudes marked * have been determined 
Those marked ¢ by Lunars. Those @ have been 
which occultations were observed. 
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Variations of the Compass—continued. 





Longitude. Variation of : 
Compass 
East or West of Valparaiso,| West of Greenwich. Easterly, 
by Chronometer. 
e439 33’ W.|o 80° 14 33% — 
Y 
8 8 46 © 79 39 46 g § EK 
18 27 32 © 89 58 82 
1i8 30 31 © 90 10 3i 
8 $3 35 Oo 90 6 35 
18 57 28 © 90 28 28 
18 49 39 @ 90 20 39 8 
7 


East or West of San Blas. 
SAE ee Neate ENCES 


5° 24° 407 E. | @ 99 53° 47” ° 40’ 


1 41 58 © 103 36 29 
0 23 59 W.{2 105 42 26 
0 33 14 105 51 41 
0 13 40 105 382—is? 


€ 

fa 

"105 18 27 

(105 7% 9 8 40 


by occultations of the fixed Stars by the Moon. 
connected, by Time-Keepers, with the stations at 
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No. III. 


Substance of a Letter to Captain Henry Kater, 
read before the a Society, April 24, 1823, 
giving an Accoutt of some Experiments made 
by Captain Wavy and Mr Foster with an In- 
variable Pendulum, during the Voyage to South 
America, in his Majesty's Ship Conway. 


Tue following pages contain an account of the 
experiments made with an invariable pendulum, 
placed in my hands by the Board of Longitude, at 
the suggestion of Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S,, 
the philosopher to whom the scientific world is in- 
debted for this simple method of determining the 
figure of the earth. The principle, indeed, was 
known before ; but the practical application, in its 
present form, is due entirely to his skill and inge- 
nuity. 

It was a source of considerable regret to Mr Fos- 
ter and myself, that we should have visited so many 
remote places, with such means in our hands, and 
at last have so few results to produce. The fact, 
however, is, that the service upon which the ship 
was employed had no connexion with scientific re- 
search ; and it was only at casual intervals of active 
professional employment, that I, at least, could at- 
tend at all to inquiries of this nature. These oc- 
casional opportunities I owe to the indulgence of. 
Sir Thomas Hardy, Commander-in-Chief in South 
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America, to whose encouragement, in every pur- 
suit having useful knowledge for its object, I stand 
essentially indebted. 

In drawing up the account of these experiments, 
care was taken to state all the attendant circum- 
stances, and to record in tables every observation 
in the utmost detail; so that any person wishing to 
examine the work, may have the best means pos- 
sible of estimating their value. These tables, which 
are too voluminous for the present work, will be 
found at length in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1823. | 

The methods followed for making the adyjust- 
ments of the instruments, conducting the experi- 
ments, and deducing the results, were those laid 
down in Captain Kater’s paper on the length of the 
pendulum at the principal stations of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey. We took particular care, for 
example, always to adjust the diaphragm which is 
placed in the focus of the eye-piece of the telescope, 
so that its edges should coincide exactly with those 
of the extremity of the tail-piece of the pendulum 
of experiment, according to the precept at page 9 
of Captain Kater’s paper, read before the Royal So- 
ciety in June 1819. This adjustment, it may be 
useful to observe, is rendered more easy and exact, 
by placing a card, or other white object, at a little 
distance behind the pendulum, when at rest. I also 
invariably determined the intervals by observing 
the moment of disappearance of the white disk be- 
hind the pendulum, not ouly in London, but at all 
the stations abroad. 

I am particular in stating these two circum- 
stances, especially the first, from its being so essen- 
tial to the accuracy of the whole experiment, in all 

2B2 
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cases where the diameter of the disk and the breadth 
of the pendulum, though in fact equal, happen to 
be placed at different distances from the eye, and 
therefore must appear under different angles ; and 
not, as in Captain Kater’s first experiments, (which 
had another and perfectly distinct object in view, ) 
where the disk and tail-piece were so proportioned, 
that both occupied the same apparent angle when 
seen through the telescope. 

We were at first disposed to think it might be 
better to observe both the times of disappearance 
and reappearance of the white disk, and to assume 
the mean as the true instant of the coincidence ; but 
we found, by repeated trials, that the time of re- 
appearance was liable to greater or less uncertainty, 
according to the degree of light, and other unma- 
nageable circumstances ; and, having satisfied our- 
selves that the method of obtaining the intervals 
by observing the disappearance, was rigorously cor« 

rect in principle, we adhered to it ever aterwards, 
_as being more simple and infallible in practice. It 
is meant by this, that in all comparative experi- 
ments, such as these were, the method of disap- 
pearances is rigorously accurate. It formed no 
of our object to determine the absolute length of 
the pendulum ; and therefore we considered it need 
Jess to encumber ourselves with a troublesome me- 
thed of observing, when another, perfectly easy 
and simple, and equally correct, was within reach. 
To those who have not considered the subject at- 
tentively, and who may be desirous to know what 
difference it caused, it will be satisfactory to learn, 
that when experiments are made, at different places, 
by observing the disappearances only, the results 
are strictly comparative, and, in point of fact, give. 
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identically the same results with those deduced 
from observing both the disappearances and the 
reappearances, and taking the mean for the time of 
true coincidence. This assertion is the result of an 
actual comparison of the two methods. 

In making these statements, it is not only due to 
Captain Kater, but may, perhaps, be useful to fu- 
ture observers, to state, that, after many trials of 
fancied improvements and simplifications of his 
methods, both in the conduct of the experiments 
themselves, and in the subsequent computations, 
we were finally obliged to acknowledge, in every 
instance, even where we succeeded, that we had, 
by more labour, or by more circuitous paths, reach- 
ed the same point to which his admirable rules 
would at once have led us. 

From having carefully studied Captain Kater’s 
works before leaving England, we had conceived 
ourselves sufficiently qualified to undertake a course 
of experiments at once. In this, however, we were 
mistaken ; and the consequence was, that of two 
extensive series made at Valparaiso, neither proved 
sufficiently accurate to deserve notice. The expe- 
rience, however, gained in the course of these ope- 
rations, enabled us ever afterwards to proceed with 
confidence. And here it may be well to suggest the 
‘advantage which, on future occasions, might arise 
from having the whole experiment performed in 
England, by the person who is afterwards to re- 

eat it abroad, not under the hospitable roof of 
Mr Browne, to whose invaluable assistance every 
one who has attended to this subject is so deeply 
obliged, but in the fields, and with no advantages 
save those which he could carry with him. He 
would thus, in good time, discover omissions in his 
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apparatus, which are not to be supplied abroad, and 
be aided in surmounting difficulties before he had 
sailed beyond the reach of appeal. 

The first series of experiments was made in 
London. The next was made thirty-two miles and 
a half north of the equator, at one of the Galapa- 
gos, a group of islands in the Pacific, lying upwards 
of two hundred leagues west from the continent of 
South America. It was intended that a station 
should have been chosen immediately under the 
line, but the ship being swept to Jeeward in the 
course of the night by a strong current, this object 
could not be effected without losing more time 
than circumstances admitted of being spent in that 
quarter, 

The spot chosen for the experiments lies near 
the extremity of a tongue of land running into the 
sea at the south end of Abingdon Island, where it 
forms the western side of a bay, about a mile across, 
The point is a stream of lava, which, in former 
ages, had Aowed down the side of a peaked moun- 
tain, standing in the middle of this end of the island. 
The summit of this peak is between two and three 
miles from the station, in a direction nearly north, 
and is about two thousand feet high. It slopes ra- 
pidly at first, so as to form a tolerably steep cone, 
terminated by a broad and gently-sloping base of 
a mile and a half. The sides of the mountain are 
studded with craters, or mouths, from whence, at 
different periods, streams of lava have issued, and 
run down to the sea, where they have formed sharp 
projecting points, such as that on which we now 
fixed our station. ‘The western face of the island 
presents a cliff nearly perpendicular, and not less 
than a thousand feet high ; it exhibits a rude stra- 
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tification of lava, tuffa, and ashes, materials which 
characterize the fracture of ancient volcanic moun- 
tains. I am thus minute in describing this island, 
that the reader may be enabled to judge how far its 
density may have modified the results of the experi- 
ments. It is ten or twelve miles long; the north 
end being a continued system. of Jong, low, and 
very rugged streams of lava; the peak standing 
about one-third of the whole length from the south- 
ern extremity, where our station was. The rock, at 
different places not far from the station, was found 
to be full of caves, into which the tide lowed through 
subterranean channels ; the outer crust of the stream 
having, as usual, served as a pipe to conduct the 
Java off: it is therefore probable that our founda- 
tion may not have been the solid rock ; a cireum- 
stance which, taken along with the general hollow 
nature of volcanic districts, and the deepness of the 
surrounding ocean, renders these experiments not 
so fit to be compared with those made in England, 
as with others which may be made hereafter on a 
volcanic soil. 

The range in the temperature, in 24 hours, was’ 
from 74° to 91°; and, as we were obliged to place 
the instruments in a tent, the thermometer rose 
greatly in the day-time, and fell as much at night, 
but unfortunately without much uniformity. On 
the first day of observing coincidences, a set was 
taken after breakfast, and another before dinner ; 
but if was soon seen that this would confine the 
observations exclusively to the hot period of the 
day ; it was therefore determined to take in future 
one set as soon after sun-rise as possible, in order 
to have a result in which the performance of the 
‘pendulum should be modified by the whole night’s 
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continued low temperature; and another set to- 
wards the close of the day, to obtain a result par- 
taking in like manner of the influence which the 
whole day’s high temperature might have on the 
length of the pendulum. We also endeavoured so 
to arrange things, that we might catch a sufficiently 
long period of uniform temperature during the in- 
terval of observing, that all the coincidences of each 
set might be taken with an unvarying thermome- 
ter. By these arrangements it was hoped, that 
although no one experiment could produce strictly 
correct results, the errors of the morning and even- 
ing observations, being of a contrary nature, might 
counterbalance one another ; that the mean, in short, 
between observations taken in the hot and in the 
cold periods of the day, would probably give such 
a result as might fairly stand by the side of rates 
deduced from transits of stars, the intervals between 
observing which, in like manner, included the very 
same extremes of temperature. 

It should be carefully borne in mind, that the real 
desideratum, as far as respects rate, is not to know 
what is the aggregate loss or gain of the clock in 
twenty-four hours; or, in other words, the mean 
rate ; but the actual rate at which the clock is going 
during the particular period of observing: That is 
to say, the number of beats, and parts of a beat, 
which, were the clock to go on uniformly from 
that instant, would be indicated by its dial-plate, 
in 24 hours of mean time. As the method of tran- 
sits of stars, however, gives only the average rate, 
or that due to the middle point of time between 
the transits, we sought, by the arrangements above 
stated, to obtain, in like ‘manner, average results, 
by taking the mean of observations with the pen- 
dulum made at the extreme temperatures. 
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One thermometer was suspended, so that its bulb 
stood an inch in front of the middle part of the 
pendulum, while another was hung lower down, be- 
tween the clock-case and the pendulum. The ave- 
rage temperature at night was 74°, and in the day- 
time, from 86° to 90°; the latter, as I have said, 
depending principally on the state of the sky. The 
allowance for expansion was made from the deduc- 
tions which resulted from experiments made by 
Captain Kater on a similar pendulum, 

An astronomical circle, by Troughton, was used 
as a transit instrument, and was so placed in a 
smal] octagonal observatory of light panneds, com- 
municating by a door with the tent, that the clock 
could be seen, and its beats heard, by the observer 
at the instrument ; thus, with the exception of the 
first day's transits, the time was recorded directly 
from the clock, without the intervention of a chro- 
nometer. ‘The meridian mark was placed near the 
sea, at the distance of 806 feet: a strong post 
having been driven into a cleft of the rock, and 
firmly secured, a screen was nailed to it made 
of copper, and perforated with a set of holes, fron 
one-fourth to one-tenth of an inch in diameter 
and readily distinguishable from the Observatory. 
This fixed screen being made in the form of a box 
to receive the lamp, it became impossible to mis- 
place the light. The instrument was brought down 
to this mark, and the level carefully examined, be- 
fore and after every observation, except with some 
stars which followed too close upon one another. 
The sun was fortunately observed at noon every 
day; and as its rays were never allowed to touch 
any part of the instrument, or to enter the Obser- 
vatory, except at the moment of noon, and then. 
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only through a small aperture, I had reason to hope 
that none of the adjustments were, at this observa- 
tion, ever deranged. As the great alternations in 
temperature alluded to above might naturally be 
expected to cause fluctuations in the going of the 
clock, it was satisfactory to have a series of fre- 
quently recurring tests, brought to bear upon this 
essential particular. As the same precautions were 
observed at every station, this account of them 
7 will apply to the whole series of experiments. 
"But in order that no higher than a correct es- 
timate be formed of this insulated experiment, it 
is right to describe the peculiar circumstances un- 
der which it was performed. It was above all 
to be regretted that we were so much limited 
in time, that we could not engage in a fresh series, 
either at the same island, or on some other lyin 
nearer the equator: but the service upon aa 8 
the Conway was employed, rendered it necessary 
that our stay should nct be longer at the Galapa- 
gos than the 16th of January. Now, as we anchor- 
ed at Abingdon’s Island on the 7th at noon, there 
were barely nine complete days in which every- 
thing was to be done. We had to search for a 
landing-place, which occupied a considerable time ; 
to decide upon a station; to rig up our tents; 
to build the Observatory ; then to land the in- 
struments, and set them up; and as we had no 
time for trials and alterations, everything required 
to be permanently fixed at once. We were fortu- 
nate in weather during the first two days, when 
our things were all lying about, and our habita- 
tions ill assorted ; but on the third night it rained 
hard,: and the water which trickled through the 
canvass caused us some discomfort, although we 
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fortunately succeeded in sheltering the instruments. 
The heat during the day was not only oppressive 
at the time, but very exhausting in its effects ; 
and at night, although the thermometer never fell 
below 73°, the feeling of cold arising from the tran- 
sition from 93°, to which it sometimes rose in the 
day, was no less disagreeable. 

t was with reluctance that I left the neighbour- 
hood of the equator, without having made more 
numerous and more varied, and consequently less , 
exceptionable observations on the length of the 
pendulum. It would, above all, have been desira- 
ble to have swung it at stations more nearly re- 
sembling those with which its vibrations were to 
be compared. Thus, the results obtained from the 
experiments at the Galapagos, though curious in 
themselves, are not so valuable for comparing with 
those deduced in this country. The time may come, 
however, when they may be rendered more use- 
ful ; that is to say, should experiments be made with 
the same pendulum at stations remote from the 
Galapagos, but resembling them in insular situation, 
in size, and in geological character; such as the 
Azores, the Canaries, St Helena, the Isle of France, 
and various other volcanic stations amongst the 
eastern islands of the Indian and the Pacific oceans. 
The advantage of having it swung at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and especially at the Falkland Islands, 
which lie in the correspondent latitude to that of 
London, and at various other stations on the main 
land, or on large islands, is still more obvious. 
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OBSERVATIONS MADE AT SAN BLAS DE 
CALIFORNIA. 


San Blas is a sea-port town on N.W. coast of 
Mexico, in latitude 213° N. and longitude 1054 
W. and not far from the south point of California. 
The experiments were performed under favourable 
circumstances, the sky being clear, the temperature 
steady, and the rate of the clock uniform. The 

station, indeed, was more elevated than could have 
been wished, being 115 feet above the level of the 
sea, on the summit of a cylindrical rock of compact 
whin-stone, and measuring not more than 500 feet 
across, and nearly perpendicular in three quarters 
of its circumference. 

The‘ length of the seconds pendulum at San 
Blas, by these experiments, appears to be 39.037°76 


inches, and the mean ellipticity ~ eRe 

By a second series of experiments at San Blas, 
the details of which are given by my coadjutor, Mr 
_ Henry Foster, the length of the seconds pendulum 


is made 39.03881, and the mean ellipticity sai: 55" 


The circumstances in this case, however, were not 
so favourable as those of the first series, being to 
one another in the ratio of 47 to 397, or nearly as 
1 to 8. This arose from the change which took 
place in the weather at that period, the sky being 
overcast, the temperature fluctuating, and the rate 
of the clock unsteady. 








RIO DE JANEIRO. 
Twe extensive series of experiments were made 
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at this place, first by myself, and then by Mr Fos- 
ter; the total number of the factors in the first 
case being 210, and in the second 452. The re- 
sults agree with surprising exactness for operations 
entirely unconnected. The length of the seconds 
pendulum by my experiments, being 39.04381 
By Mr Foster, : : . 39,04368 
The mean ellipticity by my experiments is, ty 
By Mr Foster, . .  . : Oar 

The circumstances in both cases were favoura- 
ble, especially in the steadiness of the temperature, 
and the uniformity'of the clock’s rate ; but as they 
were decidedly most favourable in the case of Mr 
Foster's experiments, I have no hesitation in con- 
sidering his as the most entitled to credit. 

Mr Foster is the gentleman to whose co-opera- 
tion I owed so much when observing the comet at 
Valparaiso ; an account of which, in a letter to Dr 
Wollaston, appeared in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society for 1822. His present work speaks 
sufficiently for itself; but I should be doing him 
scanty justice by confining myself to such a refer- 
ence, without also stating that, occupied as I was 
with professional duties, it would have been hope- 
less to have undertaken these experiments, without 
the valuable assistance of a person who, besides be- 
ing free to attend exclusively to the subject, was 
thoroughly skilled in all its details. 

This zealous officer has since been promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, and after being elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, accompanied Captain 
Parry on his voyage to the N.W. in 1824 and 25, 
The very important experiments which he has made 
in those regions, and which will shortly appear be- 
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fore the public, justify the high promise which I 
liad some years ago the honour to make in his fa- 
your. 

Being desirous of presenting an account of these 
operations to the Royal Society before the vacation 
of 1823, I had not time to repeat the experiments 
in London before the above letter was read. Since 
that period, however, I ascertained, by careful ob- 
servation, that the number of vibrations made by 
the pendulum now, did not accord with that which 
resulted from the experiments made in London 
before the voyage. The number of vibrations of 
this pendtlum, in London, in May 1820, before 
the voyace, was : : . 86235.98 
The number in August 1823, after the 

voyage, was ; ; : . 86236.95 


The difference being » & % 97 


As it was not possible that so great a difference 
could arise from errors of observation, it became 
an object of anxious inquiry to discover the cause. 
Captain Kater was disposed to assign It to an ac 
cident which had happened to the pendulum at 
San Blas, but which I, at first, imagined inadequate 
to such an effect. The accident was this: the pen- 
dulum, when not in use, was, as usual, raised by 
means of a screw, so that the knife edge was lifted 
clear of the agate planes on which it vibrated du- 
ring the experiments. ‘This screw being too small, 
or having some flaw in it, unexpectedly broke at 
San Blas before the experiments there were begun ; 
and although the knife edge was not raised more 
than the twentieth of an inch, yet, as the pendu- 
Jum weighed more than 15 Ibs., the fall might, he 
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thought, have altered the form of so delicate an 
edge in a slight degree, and thus have virtually 
lessened the distance between the point of suspen- 
sion and the centre of oscillation ; for if the knife 
edge be supposed to have become cylindrical, the 
virtual point of suspension, as has been demonstra- 
ted, would be at the distance of the radius of cur- 
vature of this cylindrical portion below its surface, 
and the number of vibratrons of course be greater 
than before. 

As the whole pendulum had acquired a coating 
of oxide, with the exception of the tail-piece, which 
was lackered, I was desirous of ascertaining in 
what manner, and to what degree, its vibrations 
would be affected by this partial addition of weight ; 
and for this purpose the following experiments were 
made :-——-The vibrations of the pendalum in its 
oxydized state having been determined, 10 grains 
of weight were affixed at 3 of the length of the 
bar, measured through the ball, from the point of 
support, that being supposed to be near the centre 
of oscillation of the oxide. This had for its object 
to discover, before cleaning the pendulum, what 
would be the effect of an addition of weight at that 
place. On swinging it accordingly, the number of 
vibrations was increased 0.83 in 24 hours. It was 
then taken to the Mint, and the weight, carefully 
determined by Mr Barton in’ one of his delicate 
balances, was found to be 15]b. 10 oz. 14 dwt. 
124 ors. It was next cleaned by Captain Kater, by 
means of diluted sulphuric acid, and afterwards 
washed with a solution of soda in water, and being 
effectually dried, was again weighed, when it was 
found to have lost exactly 242 grains. Coinci- 
dences were now taken on three succeeding days, 

2c2 
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and the number of vibrations of the pendulum in 
its clean state proved to be fewer than when it was 
coated with oxide by only 0.73 of a vibration. 
Since no more than 4 part of the oxide removed 
could be oxygen, only 4 of the above difference 
between its vibrations when clean and when coat- 
ed, or 0.14, can be ascribed to additional weight 
since it was formerly swung in 1820; the real dif- 
ference, however, to be accounted for, being 0.97, 
this cause is manifestly inadequate to the effect. I 
therefore thought it right, after attentively con- 
sidering every other possible manner in which the 
pendulum could have been altered, to adopt the 
idea which had been suggested, and which was 
eventually proved to be correct, since the knife 
edge, upon removal after the experiments were 
over, was found to be distinctly rounded. To ob- 
tain the most correct results, I accordingly used 
the vibrations made in London in 1820, to come 
pare with the experiments made before the ac- 
cident, and the vibrations recently determined in 
London for comparing with those made after it ; 
an arrangement rendering the resulting ellipticities 
entirely independent of that circumstance. 


Abstract of the most exact Ftesulis at each 
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No. IV. 
NOTICE ON THE CLIMATE 


Of the Western Coasts of South America and 
Mexico, and on its Effects on the Health of the 
Residents and of Strangers. Extracted from a 
MS. Memoir on the Climate and Diseases of 
South America,. 


By Grorcre Birxiz, Esq. RN. 
Surgeon of his Majesty’s Ship Conway. 


Ir may be interesting to notice, bnefly and ge- 
nerally, the diseases to which Europeans will be 
more particularly liable on visiting the western 
coast of America. For the sake of perspicuity, the 
coast may be divided into three parts :—The first 
extending from Valdivia, in latitude 40° South, to 
Coquimbo, i in latitude 30° South; the second from 
Coquimbo to Payta, in latitude 539 South; and 
the third from Payta to the Gulf of California, which 
lies in latitude 23° North. The first of these divi- 
sions comprehends nearly the whole coast of Chili, 
inhabited by the descendants of the Spaniards. 
Chili lies between the Pacific Ocean and the Andes, 
and has a mean breadth of about 120 miles. It is 
one of the most healthy and delightful countries in 
the world; for though it borders on the torrid zone, 
it never suffers the extreme of heat, the Andes de- 
fending it on the east, and gentle breezes refresh- 
ing it from the west. It possesses an equable and 
serene temperature, of about 64°. It 1s neither af- 
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flicted by intermittent fevers nor dysenteries. Some 
years, in the summer and autumn, there occur a 
few cases of an ardent fever, called by the Indian 
name of Chaoo Jongo, which means disease of the 
head. This complaint, in robust subjects, is ex- 
tremely violent and rapid in its course, but yields 
readily to bleeding and purgatives. 

The second division, from Coquimbo to Payta, 
embraces a line of coast of about 1500 miles in 
length, and 70 in breadth ; the chief characteristic 
of which is, that no rain ever falls in all this im- 
mense track, and the sun is generally obscured by 
a canopy of clouds ; in consequence, the country 
bordering on the shore, for an indefinite breadth in- 
land, is one sterile sandy desart ; and, with the 
exception of a few fertile valleys, at immense dis- 
tances from one another, it exhibits an almost con- 
tinued scene of desolation and barrenness beyond 
all description. The mean temperature may be 
called 74°, and the diseases which sojourners have 
chiefly to fear are intermittent, and continued ar- 
dent fevers, affections of the liver, cholera morbus, 
and dysentery. I have entered at length, at an- 
other place, into the discussion of these subjects, 
and shall merely observe here, that by living tem- 
perately, by avoiding exposure to the night air, or 
sleeping on the ground, and by attending to the 
digestive functions, one may contrive to live com- 
fortably, and preserve tolerable health, in most 
parts of Peru. On this part of the coast we had 
but little sickness in the Conway ; but some of the 
vessels trading along-shore suffered severely from 
intermittents, particularly at Arica, and the Patriot 
Army under San Martin lost nearly one-third of 
their number when encamped at Huacho, by dy- 
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sentery and intermittent fever, and their conse- 
quences. Most of the diseases of Lima have their 
immediate origin in affections of the stomach, so 
that there is no disease which they do not refer to 
Empachos, or indigestions, literally surfeits ; and 
these, and all their other complaints, they ultimate- 
ly refer to the effects of cold. Indeed, between 
the tropics, the uritability of the human frame is 
so much increased by the uniformity and continued 
action of habitual stimulus, that it becomes sensi- 
ble to alterations not indicated by the thermometer, 
and depending solely on the humidity and dryness 
of the atmosphere. 

The third division, extending a distance of near- 
ly 1700 miles from Payta to the entrance of the 
Gulf of California, forms a perfect contrast with the 
second. All this humid and burning coast has al- 
ternate wet and dry seasons, and is clothed in the 
most luxuriant vegetation, which approaches to the 
water's edge. The mean temperature may be call- 
ed 82°, Maneroves, avicennias, and other shrubs, 
flourish abundantly along these swampy shores ; 
and their intertwining roots form retreats for mol- 
luscee, and an infinite variety of shell-fish and in- 
sects. Places of this kind are invariably deleteri- 
ous to the human constitution. The heat and hu- 
midity of the air increase the developement of dis- 
eases in two different manners—by increasing the 
irritability of the organs, and by the production of 
miasmata. 4% 

The disease which we chiefly encountered in this 
track was an ardent fever, resembling in every re- 
spect the yellow-fever of the West Indies, both in 
the suddenness of its attack, and the violence of its 
symptoms. It yielded to precisely the same treat- 
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ment, by copious and properly regulated bleeding, 
and purgatives—remedies which, in every case, 
proved successful. 

I may shortly observe, that to me it appears ex- 
tremely probable, that the yellow, or higher grades 
of remittent fever, would seldom prove mortal, were 
it met in the first stage by bold and decisive blood- 
letting, and that blood-letting alone has any power 
over it. For this purpose, however, we must not 
be guided in our bleeding by the number of ounces 
taken away, but by the effect produced upon the 
disease. We must bleed at the commencement of 
the attack until the pain be removed, the skin ren- 
dered soft, and the morbid heat have disappeared ; 
and when these symptoms return, as they often do, 
we must again bleed until their removal. Dr Rush 
observes, and my experience confirms the observa- 
tion, that, “in the use of this remedy, it may be 
truly said, as in many of the enterprizes of life, 
that nothing is done while anything remains to be 
done.” In fevers and other diseases which run their 
courses in a few days or hours, and which threaten 
immediate dissolution, there can be no limits fixed 
to the quantity of blood which may be drawn at 
once, or in a short time. 

Whenever an extensive commerce shall attract 
numbers of people from more temperate latitudes, 
to this last division of the coast, there is no doubt 
but the yellow-fever will prevail as extensively, 
and prove as destructive, as it does on the eastern 
coast. The heat and miasms, which only perpetuate 
a general state of bad health and debility in the in- 
habitants, will act upon these robust strangers with 
great violence and rapidity, just as it happens on 
the apposite coast. The inhabitants of this coast in- 
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variably remove, in the winter season, from the 
shores to the high grounds. The‘winter, as it is 
termed, is from June to November inclusive, du- 
ring which violent rains, storms, and excessive heat 
prevail, rendering the neighbourhood of the sea al- 
most uninhabitable. 

“It has been long remarked, that the epidemics 
at Callao and Panama have commenced on the ar- 
rival of vessels from Chili ; not because that country, 
which is one of the happiest and healthiest of the 
earth, can transmit a disease which does not exist 
there, but because its inhabitants, transplanted into 
the torrid zone, experience, with the same violence 
as the inhabitants of northern countries do, on go- 
ing to the West Indies or Vera Cruz, the fatal ef- 
fects of an air excessively warm, and vitiated by a 
mixture of putrid emanations.” * According to Dr 
Unanue, “ Even black cattle reared on the moun- 
tains cannot support the temperature of the coast ; 
as soon as they come down to it they are affected ; 
according to the vulgar expression, viz. they grow 
stupid, and perish with frightful rapidity. On 
opening them, the liver is found hardened, as if it 
had been placed on coals. The butchers know by 
experience, that cattle die much faster in summer 
than in winter; and therefore choose the latter 
season to provide their supply for the Lima mar- 


kets.” + 


* Humboldt’s New Spain, vol. IV. p. 153. See also 
Unanue, ** El Clima de Lima.” 
+ El Clima de Lima, p. 65. 
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PREFACE. 


Tre expeditions in which it is attempted to 
explore unknown and distant oceans, are 
usually those which are most pregnant with 
adventure and disaster. But land has its 
perils as well as sea; and the wanderer, 
thrown into the unknown interior of the 
Continents of Africa and America, through 
regions of burning sand and trackless forest, 
occupied only by rude and merciless bar- 
Darians, encounters no less dreadful forms 
of danger and suffering. Several such ex- 
amples are presented in the present volume, 
which exhibit peril, captivity, and ¢ hair- 
breadth escape,’ in some of their striking 
and tragical results. 

The catastrophe of the Medusa is already 
known to the public, as one of the most awful 
and appalling that ever befel any class of 
human beings. The Shipwreck, and the 
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dreadful scenes on the Ratt, have been re- 
corded in the Narrative of Messrs Savigny 
and Correard. But the adventures of the 
party who were cast ashore, and forced to 
find their way through the African Desert, 
could be reported only imperfectly by those 
gentlemen who were not eye-witnesscs, 
This want is supplied in the first part of 
the present volume, which contains the 
Narrative by Mad. Dard, then Mademoiselle 
Picard, one of the suffering party, and for 
the translation of which, the Editor is much 
indebted to Mr Maxwell. 

There is in it so much feeling and good 
sense, mixed with an amiable and girlish 
simplicity, as to render it particularly 
engaging. There is also something pe- 
culiarly gratifying to an Inglishman in 
the reflection, that such disaster could not 
have befallen almost any British crew. It 
was evidently nothing but the utter and 
thorough selfishness whichactuated the lead- 
ers and most of those on board both of the 
ship and the raft, which rendered the affair 
at all very serious. A wise plan formed 
and acted upon, with a view to the general 
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good, would have crabled them, without 
difficulty, to save the crew, the cargo, and 
perhaps the vessel. The narrative of the 
shipwreck and journey is also combined 
with the adventures of an interesting Fa- 
mily, related in such a manner as to give 
them a strong hold in our sympathy. 

The Second Part of the Volume has an af- 
finity to that which has now been mention- 
ed. The western coast of Africa, lying a- 
long a great maritime and commercial route, 
and being heavily encumbered by rocks and 
shoals, has been the theatre of frequent 
shipwrecks; and Europeans, when cast a- 
shore, have: always experienced the most 
dreadful fate from the inhuman and bigot- 
ted natives. Several relations of this na- 
ture have been lately published, but under 
somewhat of a romantic and dubious aspect, 
That of Brisson, here inserted, appears the 
most authentic, and at the same time to pre- 
sent the most interesting and varied train of 
vicissitudes ; and although it is already not 
unknown to the English reader, its repub- 
lication, we prestune, will not be altogether 
unacceptable. 
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The Third Relation carries them into quite 
a different quarter of the world—to the 
Shores of the mighty River of the Amazons 
in South America, and to the boundless fo- 
rests and deserts by which it is bordered. 
We shall not anticipate the narrative of 
what befel Madame Godin in her voyage 
down this river; but it will not probably be 
denied to present as extraordinary a series 
of perils, adventures, and escapes, as are 
anywhere to be found on record. It is 
drawn from the account of the Mission of 
M. de la Condamine, sent, in 1743, by the 
French Government, along with M. Bou- 
guer and other Academicians, to measure an 
arc of the meridian, under the latitude of 
Quito, and thus ascertain the figure of the 
earth. This forms a well known and re- 
spectable source; but the Mission being di- 
rected almost exclusively to scientific ob- 
jects, the narrative may not perhaps have 
often met the eye of the general reader. 


Edinburgh, August 1827. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Tre following pages are translated from the “ Af- 
rican Cottage,” of Mad. Dard.* They contain 
no romance, but a well authenticated story, coro- 
borated by the previous Narrative of MM. Corréard 
and Savigny. Those gentlemen have detailed their 
sufferings on the fatal raft, after the disastrous 
shipwreck of the Medusa frigate ; but the account 
concerning those who escaped, by aid of their boats, 
to the shores of Sahara, deficient in their recital, 
is supplied by Madame Dard, who was present at 
all the scenes she relates. Interwoven with the 
Narrative, is an interesting account of the Picard 
Family, whose wrongs cannot fail to excite pity, 
and to engage those feeling hearts in her favour, 
to whom the fair authoress has addressed the story 
of her misfortunes. 

There is not, on the records of misery, an in- 
stance of more severe and protracted suffering ; and 


* « La Chaumiere Africaine ; ou, Histoire d’une Famille 
Francaise jetée sur la cote occidentale de V’ Afrique, a la 
suite du naufrage de la VFrégate la Meduse. Par Mme. 
Dard, née Charlotte Adelaide Picard, ainée de cette fa- 
mille, et l'une des naufragés de la Meduse.” Dijon. 
1824, 12mo. 
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I trust there is not, nor ever will be any, where 
human nature was more foully outraged and dis- 
eraced. There are, nevertheless, some pleasing 
traits of character in the story, and, I am proud to 
say, some of the brightest of them belong to our 
own nation. These present a beautiful relief to 
the selfishness and brutality which so much abound 
in the dark picture; and are, to our minds, the 
green spots of the Desert—the fountain and the 
fruit-tree—as they were in very truth, to the poor 
wretches they assisted with such genuine singleness 
of heart. 

To the end of the Narrative T have subjoined an 
Appendix, translated and abridged from the work 
of MM. Corréard and Savigny, detailing at greater 
length the sufferings of those who were exposed 
upon the Raft. I have also added some Notes, 
extracted from several Authors, illustrative of va- 
rious matters mentioned in the course of the Nar- 
rative. 

It may be satisfactory for some readers to know, 
that, in 1824, Madame Dard was living with her 
husband in comfort at Bligny-sous-Beaune, a short 
distance from Dijon. J have Jately seen in a 
French Catalogue, a Dictionary and Grammar of 
the Woloff and Bambara languages, by M. J. Dard, 
Bachelier des Sciences, Ancien Instituteur del’ Ecole 
du Sénégal, brought out under the auspices of the 
French Government. . 
PATRICK Mabe. 


Lidinburgh, July W827, 


AUTHORS PRERACK. 


Trosre who have read the Account of the Ship- 
wreck of the Medusa, by MM. Savigny and Cor- 
réard, are already acquainted with the Picard fa- 
uly. | 
Attracted to Senegal by a faint prospect of ad- 
antage, my father, head of that unfortunate fa- 
mily, could not, in spite of a good constitution and 
the strength of his spirits, resist that destiny, from 
the mortal influence of which none of us save three 
escaped out of a family of mne. On his death- 
bed, he expressed to me the desire that our mis- 
fortunes should not remain unknown. This then 
became my duty, and a duty sacred to the public. 
I feet a pleasure in fulfilling it, and consolation in 
the thought, that no feeling mind will read the 
story of our misfortunes without bemg affected ; 
and that those who persecuted us will at least ex- 


perience some regret. 
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The recital of the shipwreck of the Medusa was 
necessary, as much to explain the origin of our 
misfortunes, as the cause of the connexion between 
that disastrous event, and the terrible journey in 
the Desert of Sahara, by which we at last reached 
Senegal. It will furnish me, also, with an oppor- 
tunity of adverting to some errors in the work of 
Messrs Savigny and Corréard. 

It only now remains for me to crave the indul- 
gence of the reader for my style. I trust such 
will not be refused to one who has dared to take 
the pen, only in compliance with a father’s dying 
request. 


SHIPWRECK 
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CHAPTER I. 


M.PICARD MAKES HIS FIRST VOYAGE TO AFRICA, 
LEAVING AT PARIS HIS WIFE AND TWO YOUNG 
DAUGHTERS——DEATH OF MADAME PICARD=— 
THE CHILDREN TAKEN HOME TO THE HOUSE 
OF THEIR GRANDFATHER—RETURN OF M. 
PICARD AFTER NINE YEARS ABSENCE—HE 
MARRIES AGAIN, AND DEPARTS A SHORT 
WHILE AFTER, WITH ALL HIS FAMILY, FOR 
SENEGAL——DESCRIPTION OF THE JOURNEY 
BETWEEN PARIS AND ROCHEFORT. 


Axour the beginning of 1800, my father solicited’ 
and obtained the situation of resident attorney at 
Senegal, on the west coast of Africa. My mother 
was then nursing my youngest sister, and could 
not be persuaded to expose us, at so tender an 
age, to the fatigue and danger of so long a voy- 
age. At this period I was not quite two years old. 
A ; 
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It was then resolved that my father should go 
alone, and that we should join him on the follow- 
ing year; but my mother’s hopes were disappoint- 
ed, war having rendered impossible all communi- 
cation with our colonies. In despair, at a separa- 
tion which placed her nearly two thousand leagues 
from her husband, and ignorant how long it might 
continue, she soon after fell inte a languid condi- 
tion ; and death deprived us of her, at the end of 
five years of suffering. My grandfather, at whose 
house we had hitherto lived, now became both 
father and mother to us ; and I owe it to the good 
old man to say, that his care and attention soon 

made us forget we were orphans. Too young to 
reflect, that the condition of happiness which we 
enjoyed under his guardianship would ever have 
an end, we lived without a care for the future, and 
our years glided on in perfect tr ranquillity. 
_ Thus were we living when, in 1809, the Eng- 
lish captured the colony of Senegal, and permitted 
our father to return to bis family. But what a change 
did he meet with on his arrival at Paris! Wife, 
home, furniture, friends, had all disappeared ; and 
nothing remained bat two young daughters, who 
refused to acknowledge lim for thew father : so 
much were our young “minds habituated to see and 
love but one in the world—the worthy old man 
who had watched over our infancy. 
In 1810, our father thought fit to marry a se- 
cond time; but a great misfortune befel his chil-. 
dren in the death of their grandfather. Our tears 
were scarcely dry, when.we were conducted home 
to her who had become our second mother. We. 
would hardly acknowledge her. Our sorrow was. 
excessive, and the loss we had sustiined irrepar- 
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rable. But they strove to comfort us; dresses, 
playthings, amusements in abundance, were given 
to us to obliterate the loss of our best friend. In 
this state of perfect happiness we were living, 
when the armies of the Allies entered Paris im 
18] 4. 

France having had the good fortune to recover 
her King, and with him the blessing of peace, an 
expedition was fitted out at Brest to go and re- 
sume possession of Senegal, which had been re- 
stored to us. My father was instantly reinstated 
in his place of resident attorney, and went in the 
month of November to Brest. 

_ As our family had become more numerous since 
the second marriage of my father, he could only 
take with him our stepmother and the yeunger 
children. My sister Caroline and nryself were 
placed in a boarding school at Paris, until the Mi- 
nister of Marine and the Colonies would erant us 
a passage ; but the events of 1815 caused the ex 
pedition to Senegal to be abandoned, while it was 
still in the harbour of Brest, and all the officers 
dismissed. My father then returned to Paris, leav- 
ing at Brest my stepmother, who was then in an 
unfit condition for travelling. 

In 1816, a new expedition was fitted out. My 
father was ordered to repair to Rochefort, whence 
it was to set off. He took measures also for tak- 
ine along with him his wife, who had remained at 
Brest during the “ hundred days.” The design 
of our accompanying him to Africa, obliged him 
to address a new petition to the Minister of "Marine, 
praying him to grant us all a passage, which he 
obtairied. 

The 23d of May was the day on ‘hich we 
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were to quit the capital, our relations and friends. 
In the meanwhile, my sister and myself left the 
boarding school where we had been placed, and 
went to take farewell of all those who were dear 
to us. One cousin, who loved us most tender- 
ly, could not hear of our approaching departure 
without shedding tears; and as it was impossible 
for her to change our destiny, she offered to share 
it. Immediately she appeared before the mini- 
ster, and M. le Baron Portal, struck with a friend- 
ship which made her encounter the dangers of so 
long a voyage, granted her request. 

At last, a beautiful morning announced to us 
the afflicting moment when we were to quit Paris. 
The postilion, who was to convey us to Roche- 
fort, was already at the door of the house in which 
we lived, to conduct us to his carriage, which 
waited for us at the Orléans gate. Immediately 
an old hackney coach appeared; my ‘ather stept 
into it, and in an instant it was filled. ‘The im- 
patient coachman cracked his whip, sparks flashed 
from the horse’s feet, and the street of Lille, 
which we had just quitted, was soon far behind us. 
On. arriving before the garden of the Luxum- 
bourg, the first rays of the morning’s sun dart- 
ed fiercely through the foliage, as if to say, 
you forsake the zephyrs in quitting this bean- 
tiful abode. We reached the Observatory, and 
in an instant passed the gate d’Enfer. There, 
as yet for a moment to breathe the air of the 
capital, we alighted at the Hotel du Pantheon, 
where we found our carriage. After a hasty break- 
fast, the postilion arranged our trunks, and off 
again we set. It was nearly seven in the morn; 
ing when we quitted the gates of Paris, and we ar- 
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rived thatevening:at the little village of d’Etampes, 
where our landlord, pressing us to refresh ouré 
selves, almost. burned his inn in making us an omeé 
let with rotten eggs. The flames, asconding the 
old chimney, soon rose to the roof of the house, but 
they succeeded in extinguishing them. We were; 
however, regaled with asmoke which made us shed 
tears: It. was broad day when we quitted d’Etam+ 
pes ; and our postilion, who had spent the greater 
part of the night in. drinking with his comrades, 
was something less than polite. We reproached 
him, but he made hght of the circumstance ; for; 
in the evening, he was completely drunk. On the 
twenty-fifth of May, at ten in the morning, my fa- 
ther told me we were already thirty-two leagues 
from Paris. Thirty-two leagues! cried I; alas, se 
far! Whilst I made this reflection, we arrived at 
Orléans. Here we remained about three hours te 
refresh ourselves as well as our horses. We could 
not leave the place without visiting the statue rai- 
sed in honour of Joan of Arc, that extraordinary 
woman, to whom the monarchy once owed its 
safety. 

On leaving Orléans, the Loire, and the fer tile 
pastures through which it rolls its waters, excited 
our admiration. We had on our right the ,beauti- 
ful vineyards of Beaugency. . The road, as far as 
Amboise, is delightful. I then began to think, 
that Paris and its environs might perhaps be for- 
gotten, if the country of Senegal, to which we were 
going, was as fine as that through which we were 
journeying. We slept at Amboise, which, being 
situated at the confluence of the Loire and the 
Maise, presents a most agreeable appearance. 

fh 2 
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When we set off, the sun began to show us -¥er- 
dant groves, watered by the majestic course of the 
river. His disk looked like a glorious lustre sus- 
pended in the azure vault of heaven. Our road 
was studded on both sides with lofty poplars, which 
seemed to shoot their pyramidal heads into the 
clouds. On our left was the Loire, and on our 
right a large rivulet, whose crystal waters every 
where reflected the bright beams of the sun. The 
birds, with their songs, celebrated the beauty of 
the day, whilst the. dews, in the form of pearls, 
quivering fell from the tender boughs, fanned by 
the zephyrs. A thousand picturesque objects pre- 
sented themselves to our view. On the one hand 
were delightful groves, the sweet flowers of which 
perfumed the air we breathed ; on the other, a clear 
fountain sprung bubbling from the crevice of a rock, 
and, after falling from the top of a little hill among 
a tuft of flowers, bent its devious course to join the 
waters of the river. More distant, a small wood 
of filbert trees served as a retreat to the ringdoyes 
who cooed, and the nightingales who chanted the 
spring. 

We enjoyed this truly enchanting spectacle till 
we arrived at Tours. But as our route from Ore 
léans had been diversified and agreeable, from the 
latter place to Rochefort it was monotonous and 
tiresome. However, the towns of Chatellerault, 
Poitiers, and Niort «made a slight change in the 
sameness of the scene. From Niort to Rochefort 
the road was nearly impassable. We were fre- 
quently obliged to alight from the carriage, in er- 
der to allow the horses to drag it out from the deep: 
ruts which we met. In approaching to a hamlet, . 
named Charente, we stuck so fast in the mud, that 
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even after removing the trunks and other baggage, 
we found it almost next to an impossibility to drag 
it out. We were.in the midst of a wood, and no 
village within view. It was then resolved to wait 
till some good soul would be passing, who would 
assist to extricate us from our embarrassment. 
After vainly waiting a long hour for this expected 
succour, the first people who appeared were tra- 
yelling merchants, who would not stay on any ac- 
count to give us assistance. At length we saw a 
young lady upon a little path, which was at the 
extremity of the wood, walking with a book in her 
hand. My father instantly ran towards her, and 
acquainted her with our situation. This lady, far 
from acting like the travellers we formerly met, 
went to an adjoining field where were some far- 
mers at work, and requested them to go with their 
oxen to free us from our jeopardy, and returned 
herself with them. When our carriage was put in 
a condition to continue our route, she invited us to 
refresh ourselves in her country seat, situated in 
the middle of the wood. We then took the cross- 
way, and returned with our carriage at the instance 
of the amiable lady, who received us in the most 
affable and generous manner. She offered us at 
first some pears, which were already very good ; 
after which we were.served with an exquisite col- 
lation, at the end of which a child, beautiful as the 
loves, presented us with a basket filled with the 
fairest flowers of the spring. We accepted the 
gift of Flora, in testimony of our regard for our 
generous landlady and her charming child. Tra- 
versing after that the park of our hospitable host- 
ess, we rejoined the route to Rochefort. 

Jn paying this just tribute of remembrance to 
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the offices of that person who gave us‘so' ‘preat'as: 

sistance, I cannot resist the pleasure of mentioning 
her name. She is the wife of M. Télotte,- supe~ 
rier ofiicer of the general magazine at Rechefort. : 

Already the masts of the ships appeared in the 
horizon, and we heard in the distance a hollow and 
confused sound, like that made by a multitude of 
people engaged in various oceupations. On ap- 
proaching nearer to Rochefort, we found that the 
tumult we heard was caused by the labourers in 
the wood-yards and the galley-slaves, who, pain- 
fully dragging their fetters, attended to the various 
labours of the port. Having entered the town, the. 
first picture which presented itself to our eyes was 
that of these unfortunate ereatures, who, coupled 
two and two by enormous chains,. are forced: to 
carry the heaviest burdens. It may be mentioned, 
in passing, that the sight is not very attracting te 
young ladies who have never been out of Paris; 
for, in spite of all the repugnance we can have for 
those who are condemned by the laws to live a- 
part from society, we can never look with indiffe- 
rence on that crowd of thinking beings, degraded, 
by following their vicious actions: to a level with 
the beasts of burden. 

My mind was yet occupied with these painful 
reflections, when my father, opening the door of 
the carriage, requested us to follow him into an 
hotel in the street Dauphine, where already were 
our stepmother and our young brothers and sisters, 
who had returned with her from Brest. Soon our 
numerous family were again united. What tran- 
sports of joy, what saluting and embracing! O1! 
there is nothing comparable to the pleasure of 
meeting with those we love after a long absence ! 
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My father went to visit the officers who were 
to make the voyage to Senegal along with us. 
My step-mother busied herself in preparing sup- 
per, and my sister Caroline, my cousin, and my- 
self, went to sleep; for any farther exercise but ill 
accorded with the fatigue we had already under- 
gone ; otherwise we could easily have sat till sup- 
per, after having eat of the good things we had 
had at the farm of Charente. — 

We spent the morrow, the 3d of June, in run- 
ning about the town. In the space of two hours 
we had seen every thing worth seeing. What a 
fine thing a maritime town is for a maker of ro- 
mances! But as I have neither talents nor desire 
to write one, and as I have promised to the reader 
to adhere strictly to the truth, I will content my- 
self by telling him, that in nine days I was tired 
of Rochefort. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DEPARTURE FROM ROCHEFORT——THE PICARD 
FAMILY EMBARK IN THE MEDUSA FRIGATE 
—-ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE TILL THEY 
REACH THE ARGUIN BANK. 


EArLy on the morning of the 12th of June, we 
were on our way to the boats that were to convey 
us on board the Medusa, which was. riding at an- 
chor off the island of Aix, distant about four lea- 
gues from Rochefort. ‘The field through which 
we passed was sown with corn. Wishing, before 
I left our beautiful France, to make my farewell 
to the flowers, and, whilst our family went leisure- 
ly forward to the place where we were to embark 
upon the Charente, I crossed the furrows, and 
gathered a few blue-bottles and poppies. We soon 
arrived at the place of embarkation, where we 
found some of our fellow-passengers, who, like 
myself, seemed casting a last look to Heaven, 
whilst they were yet on the French soil. We em- 
barked, however, and left these happy shores. In 
descending the tortuous course of the Charente, 
contrary winds so impeded our progress, that we 
did not reach the Medusa till the morrow, having 
taken twenty-four hours in sailing four leagues. 
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At length we mounted the deck of the Medusa, 
of painful memory. When we got on board, we 
found our births not provided for us, consequently 
were obliged to remain indiscriminately together 
till next day. Our family, which consisted of nine 
persons, was placed im a birth near the main deck. 
As the wind was still contrary, we lay at anchor: 
for seventeen days. : 

On the 17th of June, at four in the morning, 
we set sail, as did the whole expedition, which 
consisted of the Medusa frigate, the Loire store- 
ship, the Argus brig, and the Echo corvette. The 
wind being very favourable, we soon lost sight of 
the green fields of ?Aunis. At six in the morn- 
ing, however, the island of Rhé still appeared a- 
bove the horizon. We fixed our eyes upon it with 
regret, to salute for the last time our dear country. 
Now, imagine the ship born aloft, and surrounded 
by buge mountains of water, which at one moment 
tossed it in the air, and at another plunged it into. 
the profound abyss. ‘The waves, raised by a stormy 
north-west breeze, came dashing in a horrible man- 
ner against the sides of our ship. 1 know not 
whether it was a presentiment of the misfortune 
which menaced us that had made me pass the pre- 
ceding night in the most cruel inquietude. In my 
agitation, 1 sprung upon deck, and contemplated 
with horror the frigate winging its way upon the 
waters. ‘The winds pressed against the sails with 
great violence, strained and whistled among the 
cordage ; and the great hulk of wood seemed to 
split every time the surge broke upon its sides, 
On looking a little out to sea I perceived, at no 
ereat distance on our riglit, all the other ships of. 
the expedition, which quieted me much. ‘Towards 
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ten in the morning the wind changed ; immediate- 
ly an appalling cry was heard, concerning which 
the passengers, as well as myself, were equally ig- 
norant. The whole crew were in motion. Some 
climbed the rope ladders, and seemed to perch on 
the extremities of the yards; others mounted to 
the highest parts of the mast; these bellowing and 
pulling certain cordages in cadence; those crying, 
swearing, whistling, and filling the air with barba- 
rous and unknown sounds. The officer on duty, 
in his turn, roaring out these words, starboard ! 
larboard ! hoist! luff! tack! which the helmsman 
repeated in the same tone. All this hubbub, how- 
ever, produced its effect: the yards were turned 
on their pivots, the sails set, the cordage tighten- 
ed, and the unfortunate sea-boys having received 
their lesson, descended to the deck. Every thing 
remained tranquil, except that the waves still roar- 
ed, and the masts continued their creaking. How- 
ever the sails were swelled, the winds less violent, 
thongh favourable, and the mariner, whilst he ca- 
roled his song, said we had a noble voyage. 

During several days we did indeed enjoy a de- 
lightful passage. All the ships of the expedition 
still kept together ; but at length the breeze be- 
came changeable, and they all disappeared. ‘The 
Echo, however, still kept in sight, and persisted in 
accompanying us, as if to guide us on our route. 
The wind becoming more favourable, we held due 
south, sailing at the rate of sixty-two leagues a 
day. The sea was so fine, and our journey 80 ra- 
pid, that I began to think it nearly as agreeable to 
travel by sea as by land ; but my illusion was not 
of Jong duration. 

On the 28th of June, at six in the morning, we 
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discovéred the Peak of Teneriffe, towards the south, 
the summit of whose cone seemed lost among the 
clouds. We were then distant about two leagues, 
which we made in less than a quarter of an hour. 
At ten o’clock we brought to before the town of 
St Croix. Several officers got leave to go on shore 
to procure refreshments. 

Whilst these gentlemen were away, a certain 
passenger, member of the self-instituted Philan- 
thropic Society of Cape Verd, * suggested that it 
was very dangerous to remain where we were, ad- 
ding that he was wel] acquainted with the country, 
and had navigated in all these latitudes. M. Le 
Roy Lachaumareys, Captain of the Medusa, be- 
lieving the pretended knowledge of the intriguing 
Richefort, eave him the command of the frigate. 
Various officers of the navy, represented to the 
captain how shameful it was to put such confidence 
in a stranger, and that they would never obey a 
man who had no character as a commander. The 
captain despised these wise remonstrances ; and, 
using his authority, commanded the pilots, and all 
the crew, to obey Richefort ; saying he was king, 
since the orders of the king were, that they should 
obey him. Immediately the impostor, desirous of 


* This Society, which was so ill named Philanthropic, 
was composed of sixty individuals of all nations, among 
whom figured Hébrard, Corréard, ¢ Richefort, &e. They 
had obtained from government a free passage, and autho- 
rity to go and cultivate the peninsula of Cape Verd; but 
that new colony afterwards ended like that of Champ- 
id Asile, 


+ Not that Corréard, the coadjutor of mAVIEDY: men- 
tioned in the Author's preface. Trans. 
B 
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displaying his great skill in navigation, made them 
change the route for no purpose but that of show- 
ing his skill in manoeuvring a ship. Every instant 
he changed the tack, went, came, and returned, 
and’appr ‘oached the very reefs, as if to brave them. 
In short, he beat about so much, that the sailors 
at length refused to obey him, saying boldly that 
he was a vile impostor. But it was, done. The 
man had gained the confidence of Captain Lach- 
aumareys, who, ignorant of navigation himself, was 
doubtless glad to get some one to undertake his 
duty. But it must be told, and told, too, in the 
face of all Europe, that this blind and inept confi- 
dence was the sole cause of the loss of the Medusa 
frigate, as well as of all the crimes consequent 
upon it. 

Towards three in the afternoon, those officers 
who had gone on shore in the morning, returned 
on board loaded with vegetables, fruits, and flow- 
ers. They laughed heartily at the manceuvres 
that had been going on during their absence, which 
doubtless did not please the captain, who flattered 
himself he had already found in his pilot Riche- 
fort a good and able seaman: such were his words. 
At four in the afternoon we took a southerly di- 
rection. M. Richefort then beaming with exulta- 
tion for having, as he said, saved the Medusa from 
certain shipwreck, continued to give his pernicious 
counsels to Captain Lachaumareys, persuading him 
Jie had been often employed to explore the shores 
of Africa, and that he was perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with the Arguia Bank. The journals of the 
20th and 30th afford nothing very remarkable. 

‘The hot winds from the desert of Sahara began 
to be felt, which told us we approached the tro- 
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pic; indeed, the sun at noon seemed suspended 
perpendicularly above our heads, a phenomenon 
which few among us had ever seen. 

On the Ist of July, we recognised Cape Boja- 
dor, and then saw the shores of ‘Sahara. Towards 
ten in the morning, they set about the frivolous 
ceremony which the sailors have invented for the 
purpose of exacting something from those passen- 
gers who have never crossed the line. During the 
ceremony, the frigate doubled Cape Barbas, has- 
tening to its destruction. Captain Lachaumareys 
very good humouredly presided at this species of 
baptism, whilst his dear Richefort promenaded the 
forecastle, and looked with indifference upon a 
shore bristling with dangers. However that may 
be, all passed on well; nay, it may be even said 
that the farce was well ‘played off. But the route 
which we pursued soon made us forget the short- 
lived happiness we had experienced. Every one 
began to observe the sudden change which had ta- 
ken place in the colour of the sea, as we ran upon 
the bank in shallow water. A general murmur 
rose among the passengers and officers of the 
navy ;— they were far from partaking in the blind 
confidence of the captain. 

On the 2d of July, at five in the morning, the 
captain was persuaded that a large cloud, which 
was discovered in the direction a Cape Blanco, 
was that Cape itself. After this pretended disco- 
very, they ought to have steered to the west, for 
about fifty leagues, to have gained sea room to 
double with certamty the Arguin Bank; moreover, 
they ought to have conformed to the instructions 
which the Minister of Marine had given to the ships 
which set out for Senegal. The other part of the 
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expedition, from having followed these instrue- 
tions arrived in safety at their destination. Dur- 
ing the preceding night, the Echo, which had 
hitherto accompanied the Medusa, made several 
signals, but being replied to with contempt, aban- 
doned us. ‘Towards ten in the morning, the dan- 
ger which threatened us was again represented to 
the Captain, and he was strongly urged, if he 
wished to avoid the Arguin Bank, to take a wes- 
terly course ; but the advice was again neglected, 
and he despised the predictions. One of the offi- 
cers of the frigate, from having wished to expose 
the intriguing Richefort, was put under arrest. 
My father, who had already twice made the voyage 
to Senegal, and who with various persons was 
persuaded they were going right upon the bank, 
also made his observations to the unfortunate 
pilot. His advice was no better received than 
those of Messrs Reynaud, Espiau, Maudet, &c. 
Richetort, in the sweetest tone, replied, “ My 
dear, we know our busingss; attend to yours, and 
be quiet. I have already twice passed the Ar- 
guin Bank; I have sailed upon the Red Sea, and 
you see I am not drowned.” What reply could 
be made to such a preposterous speech? My fa- 
ther, seeing it was impossible to get qur route 
changed, resolved to trust to Providence to free us 
from our danger, and descended to our cabin, 
where he sought to dissipate his fears in the obli- 
yion of sleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE MEDUSA FRIGATE RUNS AGROUND ON THE 
ARGUIN BANK—DESCRIPTION OF THE SHIP- 
WRECK~—-A RAFT IS CONSTRUCTED— THEY 
SWEAR NOT TO ABANDON THOSE WHO WISH 
TO GO UPON IT. 


At noon, on the 2d of July, soundings were taken. 
M. Maudet, ensign of the watch, was convinced 
we were upon the edge of the Argum Bank. The 
Captain said to him, as well as to every one, that 
there was no cause of alarm. In the mean while, 
the wind blowing with great violence, impelled us 
nearer and nearer to the danger which menaced us. 
A species of stupor overpowered all our spirits, 
and every one preserved a mournful silence, as if 
they were persuaded we would soon touch the 
bank. The colour of the water entirely chang- 
ed, a circumstance even remarked by the la- 
dies. About three in the afternoon, being in 19° 
30’ north latitude, and 19° 45’ west longitude, an 
universal cry was heard upen deck. Al! declared 
they saw sand rolling among the ripple of the ser. 
The Captain in an instant ordered to sound. The 
line gave eighteen fathoms ; but on a second sound- 
B2 
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ing it only gave six. He at last saw his error, 
and hesitated no longer on changing the route, but 
it was too late. A strong concussion told us the 
frigate had struck. ‘Terror and consternation were 
instantly depicted on every face. The crew stood 
motionless’; the passengers in utter despair. In 
the midst of this general panic, cries of vengeance 
were heard against the principal author of our 
misfortunes, wishing to throw him overboard ; but 
some generous persons interposed, and endeavour. 
ed to calm their spirits, by diverting their attention 
to the means of our safety. ‘The confusion was 
already so great, that M. Poinsignon, commandant 
of a troop, struck my sister Caroline a severe blow, 
doubtless thinking it was one of his soldiers. At 
this crisis my father was buried in profound sleep, 
but he quickly awoke, the cries and the tumult upon 
deck having informed him of our misfortunes. He 
poured out, a thousand reproaches on those whase 
ignorance and boasting had been so disastrous : to 
us. However, they set about the means of avert- 
ing our danger. The officers, with an altered 
voice, issued their orders, expecting every moment 
to see the ship go in pieces. ‘They strove to 
lighten her, but the sea was very rough and the 
current strong. Much time was lost in doing no- 
thing ; they only pursued half measures, and all 
or them unfortunately failed. 

When it was discovered that the dodges of am 
Medusa was not so great as was at first supposed, 
various persons proposed to transport the troops to: 
the island of Arguin, which was conjectured to. 
be not far from the place where we lay aground. | 
Others advised to take us all successively to the: 
coast of the desert of Sahara, by the means of: 
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eur boats, and with provisions sufficient to form a 
caravan, to reach the island of Saint Louis, at 
Senegal. The events which afterwards ensued 
proved this plan to have been the best, and which 
would have been crowned with success; unfortu- 
nately it was not adopted. M. Schmaltz, the ge- 
vernor, suggested the making of a raft of a suffi- 
cient size to carry two hundred men, with provi- 
sions: which latter plan was seconded by the twe 
officers of the frigate, and put in execution. 

The fatal raft was then begun to be constructed, 
which would, they said, carry provisions for every 
one. Masts, planks, boards, cordage, were thrown 
over board. ‘Two ofhcers were charged with the 
framing of these together. Large barrels were 
emptied and placed at the angles of the machine, 
and the workmen were taught to say, that the 
passengers would be in greater security there, and 
more at their ease, than in the boats. However, 
as it was forgotten to erect rails, every one sup-. 
posed, and with reason, that those who had given 
the plan of the raft, had had no design of em- 
barking upon it themselves, 

When it was completed, the two chief officers. 
of the frigate publicly promised, that all the boats 
would tow it to the shore of the Desert; and, 
when there, stores of provisions and fire-arms 
would be given us to form a caravan to take us 
all to Senegal. Why was not this plan executed ? 
Why were these promises, sworn before the French. 
flag, made in vain? But it is necessary to draw 
a:veil over the past. I will only add, that if these. 
promises had been fulfilled, every one would have. 
been saved, and that, in spite of the detestable 
egotism of certain personages, humanity would 
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not now have had to deplore the scenes of hor- 
ror consequent on the wreck of the Medusa ! 

On the 3d of July, the efforts were renewed to 
disengage the frigate, but without success. We 
then prepared to quit her. ‘The sea became very 
rough, and the wind blew with great violence. 
Nothing now was heard but the plaintive and con- 
fused cries of a multitude, consisting of more than 
four hundred persons, who, seemg death before 
their eyes, deplored their hard fate in bitter la- 
mentations. On the 4th, there was a glimpse of 
hope. At the hour the tide flowed, the frigate, 
being considerably lightened by all that had been. 
thrown over board, was found nearly afloat; and 
it is very certain, if on that day they had thrown 
the artillery into the water, the Medusa would 
have been saved; but M. Lachaumareys said, he 
could not thus sacrifice the King’s cannon, as if 
the frigate did not belong to the King also. How- 
ever, the sea ebbed, and the ship sinking into the 
sand deeper than ever, made them relinquish that 
on which depended our last ray of hope. | 

On the approach of night, the fury of the winds 
redoubled, and the sea became very rough. The 
frigate then received some tremendous concus- 
sions, and the water rushed into the hold in the 
most terrific manner, but the pumps would not 
work. We had now no alternative but to aban- 
don her for the frail boats, which any single wave 
would overwhelm. Frightful gulfs environed us ; 
mountains of water raised their liquid summits in 
the distance. How were we to escape 80 many 
dangers? Whither could we go? What hos- 
pitable land would receive us on its shores ? i 
thoughts then reverted to our beloved: country. ® 
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did not regret Paris, but I could have esteemed 
myself happy to have been yet in the marshes on 
the road to Rochefort. ‘Then starting suddenly 
from my reverie, I exclaimed: “ O terrible con- 
dition! that black and boundless sea resembles 
the eternal night which will ingulf us! All 
those who surround me seem yet tranquil; but 
that fatal calm will soon be succeeded by the most 
frightful torments. Fools, what had we to find in 
Senegal, to make us trust to the most perfidious 
of elements! Did France not afford every ne- 
cessary for our happiness? Happy! yes, thrice 
happy, they who never set feot on a foreign soil ! 
Great God! succour all these unfortunate beings ; 
save our unhappy family ! ” 

My father perceived my distress, but how could 
he console me? What words could calm my 
fears, and place me above the apprehension of 
those dangers to which we were exposed? How, 
ina word, could J assume a serene appearance, 
when friends, parents, and all that was most dear 
to me were, in all human probability, on the very 
verge of destruction ? Alas! my fears were but 
too well founded. For I soon perceived that, al- 
though we were the only ladies, besides the Misses 
Schmaltz, who formed a part of the Governor's 
suit, they had the barbarity of intending our fa- 
mily to embark upon the raft, where were only sol- 
diers, sailors, planters of Cape Verd, and some ge- 
nerous officers who had not the honour (if it could 
be accounted one) of being considered among the 
ignorant confidents of MM. Schmaltz and Lach- 
aumareys. My father, indignant at a proceeding 
so indecorous, swore we would not embark upen 
the raft, and that, if we were nat judged worthy 
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of a place in one of the six boats, he would hin- 
self, his wife, and children, remain on board the 
wrecks of the frigate. The tone in which he 
spoke these words, was that of a man resolute to 
avenge any insult that might be offered to him. 
The governor of Senegal, doubtless fearing the 
world would one day reproach him for his inhu- 
manity, decided we should have a place in one ot 
the boats. This having in some measure quieted 
eur fears concerning our unfortunate situation, I 
was desirous of taking some repose, but the up- 
roar among the crew was so great I could not ob- 
tain it. 
_ Towards midnight, a passenger came to inquire 

at my father if we were disposed to depart; he 
replied, we had been forbid to go yet. However, 
we were soon convinced that a great part of the 
crew and various passengers were secretly prepar- 
ing to set off in the boats. A conduct so perfi- 
dious could not fail to alarm us, especially as we 
perceived among those so eager to embark un- 
known to us, several who had promised, but a lit- 
tle while before, not to go without us. 

M. Schmaltz, to prevent that which was going 
on upon deck, instantly rose to endeavour to quiet 
their minds ; but the soldiers had already assumed 
a threatening attitude, and, holding cheap the 

words of their commander, swore they would fire 
upon whosoever attempted to depart in a clandes- 
tine manner. The firmness of these brave men 
produced the desired effect, and all was restored 
to order. ‘The governor returned to his cabin ; 
and those who were desirous of departing furtively 
were confused and covered with shame. The go- 
vernor, however, was ill at ease; and as he. bad 
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heard very distinctly certain energetic words which 
had been addressed to him, he judged it proper to 
assemble a council. All the officers and passen- 
gers being collected, M. Schmaltz there solemnly 
swore before them not to abandon the raft, and a 
second time promised, that all the boats would 
tow it to the shore of the Desert, where they 
would all be formed into a caravan. I confess 
this conduct of the governor greatly satisfied every 
member of our family; for we never dreamed he 
would deceive us, nor act in a manner contrary to 
what he had promised. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE HELM OF THE MEDUSA IS BROKEN BY THE 
WAVES—~IT IS DETERMINED TO ABANDON 
THE WRECK OF THE FRIGATE—THE MILITARY 
ARE PUT UPON THE RAFT—THE GREATER 
PART OF THE OFFICERS GO INTO THE BOATS 
—THE PICARD FAMILY ARE ABANDONED 
UPON THE MEDUSA— PROCEEDINGS OF M. 
PICARD TO GET HIS FAMILY INTO A BOAT. 


Axout three in the morning, some hours after the 
meeting of the council, a terrible noise was heard 
in the powder room ; it was the helm which was 
broken. All who were sleeping were roused by 
it. On going on deck every one was more and 
more convinced that the frigate was lost beyond 
all recovery. Alas! the wreck was for our family 
the commencement of a horrible series of misfor- 
tunes. The two chief officers then decided with 
one accord, that all should embark at six in the 
morning, and abandon the ship to the mercy of the 
waves. After this decision, followed a scene the 
most whimsical, and at the same time the most 
melancholy that can be well conceived. To have 
a more distinct idea of it, let the reader transport 
himself in imagmation to the midst of the liquid 
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plains of the ocean; then let him picture to him- 
self a multitude of all classes, of every age, tossed 
about at the mercy of the waves upon a dismasted 
vessel, foundered, and half submerged ; let him not 
forget these are thinking beings with the certain 
prospect. before them of having reached the goal of 
their existence. 

Separated from the rest of the world by a bound- 
less sea, and having no place of refuge but the 
wrecks of a grounded vessel, the multitude ad- 
dressed at first their vows to heaven, and forgot, 
for a moment, all earthly concerns. Then, suddenly 
starting from their lethargy, they began to look 
after their wealth, the merchandise they had in 
small ventures, utterly regardless of the elements 
which threatened them. The miser, thinking of 
the gold contained in his coffers, hastening to put 
it in a place of safety, either by sewing it into the 
lining of his clothes, or by cutting out for it a place 
in the waistband of his trousers. ‘The smuggler 
was tearing his hair at not being able to save a 
chest of contraband which he had secretly got on 
board, and with which he had hoped to have gain- 
ed two or three hundred per cent. Another, selfish 
to excess, was throwing over board all his hidden 
money, and amusing himself by burning all his 
effects. A generous officer was opening his port- 
manteau, offering caps, stockings, and shirts, to 
any who would take them. These had scarcely 
gathered together their various effects, when they 
learned that they could not take any thing with 
them ; those were searching the cabins and store- 
reoms to carry away every thing that was valuable. 
ene were discovering the delicate wines and 

Cc 
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fine liqueurs, which a wise foresight had placed in 
reserve. Soldiers and sailors were penetrating even 
into the spirit-room, broaching casks, staving others, 
and drinking till they fell exhausted. Soon the 
tumult of the inebriated made us forget the roaring 
of the sea which threatened to ingulf us. At last 
the uproar was at its height ; the soldiers no longer 
listened to the voice of their captain. Some knit their 
brows and muttered oaths; but nothing could be 
done with those whom wime had rendered furious. 
Next, piercing cries mixed with doleful groans were 
heard—this was the signal of departure. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the Sth, a great 
part of the military were embarked upon the raft, 
which was already covered with a large sheet of 
foam. The soldiers were expressly prohibited from 
taking their arms. A young officer of infantry, 
whose brain seemed to be powerfully affected, put 
his horse beside the barricadoes of the frigate, and 
then, armed with two pistols, threatened to fire up- 
on any one who refused to go upon the raft. Forty 
men had scarcely descended when it sunk to the 
depth of about two feet. To facilitate the embark- 
ing of a greater number, they were obliged to 
throw over several barrels of provisions which had 
been placed upon it the day before. In this man- 
ner did this furious officer get about one hundred 
and fifty heaped upon that floating tomb; but he 
did not think of adding one more to the number 
by descending himself, as he ought to have done, 
but went peaceably away, and placed himself in 
one of the best boats. There should have been 
sixty sailors upon the raft, and there were but a- 
bout ten. A list had been made out on the 4th, 
assigning cach his proper place ; but this wise pre- 
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caution being disregarded, every one pursued the 
plan he deemed the best for his own preservation. 
The precipitation with which they forced one hun- 
dred and fifty unfortunate beings upon the raft 
was such, that they forgot to give them one morsel 
of biscuit. However, they threw towards them 
twenty-five pounds in a sack, whilst they were not 
far from the frigate ; but it fell into the sea, and 
was with difficulty recovered. 

During this disaster, the governor of Senegal, who 
was busied in the care of his own dear self, effe- 
minately descended in an arm-chair into the barge, 
where were already various large chests, all kinds 
of provisions, his dearest. friends, his daughter and 
his wife. Afterwards the captain's boat received 
twenty-seven persons, amongst whom were twenty- 
five sailors, good rowers. The shallop, commanded 
by M. Espiau, ensign of the ship, took forty-five 
passengers, and put off. The boat, called the Se- 
negal, took twenty-five ; the pinnace thirty-three ; 
and the yawl, the smallest of all the boats, took 
only ten. 

Almost all the officers, the passengers, the ma- 
riners and supernumeraries, were already embark- 
ed—all, but our weeping family, who still remained 
upon the boards of the frigate, till some charitable 
souls would kindly receive us into a boat. Sur- 
prised at this abandonment, I instantly felt myself 
roused, and, calling with all my might to the offi- 
cers of the boats: “pesought them to take our un- 
happy family along with them. Soon after, the 
‘barge, in which were the governor of Senegal and 
all his family, approached the Medusa, as if still 
to take some passengers, for there were but few in 
vt. I made a motion to descend, hoping that the 
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Misses Schmaltz, who had, till that day, taken a 
yreat interest in our family, would allow us a place 
in their boat; but I was mistaken: those ladies, who 
had embarked in a mysterious incognito, had al- 
ready forgotten us; and M. Lachaumareys, who 
was still on the frigate, positively told me they 
would not embark along with us. Nevertheless 1 
ought to tell, what we learned afterwards, that 
that oficer who commanded the pinnace had re- 
ceived orders to take us in, but, as he was already 
a great way from the frigate, we were certain he 
had abandoned us. My father however hailed him, 
but he persisted on his way to gain the open 
sea. <A short while afterwards we percevied a 
small boat among the waves, which seemed de- 
sirous to approach the Medusa; it was the yawl. 
When it was sufficiently near, my father implored 
the sailors who were in it to take us on board, and 
to carry us to the pinnace, where our family ought 
to be placed. They refused. He then seized a 
firelock, which lay by chance upon deck, and 
swore he would kill every one of them if they re- 
fused to take us into the yawl, adding that it was 
the property of the king, and that he would have 
advantage from it as well as another. ‘The sailors 
murmured, but durst not resist, and received all 
our family, which consisted of nine persons, viz. 
Four children, our stepmother, my cousin, my 
sister Caroline, my father, and myself. A small 
box, filled with valuable papers, which we wished 
to save, some clothes, two bottles of ratafia, which 
we had endeavoured to preserve amidst our mis- 
fortunes, were seized and thrown over board by 
the sailors of the yaw], who told us we would find 
in the pinnace every thing which we could wish 
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for our voyage. We had then only the clothes 
which covered us, never thinking of dressing our- 
selves in two suits; but the Joss which affected 
‘us most, was that of several MSS. at which my 
father had been labouring for a Jong while. Our 
trunks, our linen, and various chests of merchan- 
dise of great value, in a word, every thing we 
possessed, was left in the Medusa. When we 
boarded the pinnace, the ofhcer who commanded 
it began excusing himself tor having set off with- 
out forewarning us, as he had been ordered, and 
said a thousand things in his justification. But 
without believing the Nae of his fine protestations, 
we felt very happy in having overtaken him ; for 
it is most certain they had had no intention of 
encumbering themselves with our unfortunate fa- 
mily. I say encumber, for it is evident that four 
children, one of whom was yet at the breast, were 
very indifferent beings to people who were actuat- 
ed by a selfishness without all parallel. When 
we were seated in the long-boat, my father dis- 
missed the sailors with the yawl, telling them he 
would ever gratefully remember their services. 
They speedily departed, but little satisfied with 
the good action they had done. My father hear- 
ing their murmurs and the abuse they poured out 
against us, said, loud enough for all in the boat to 
hear: “ We are not surprised sailors are destitute 
of shame, when their officers blush at being com- 
pelled to do a good action.” The commandant 
of the boat feigned not to understand the re- 
proaches conveyed in these words, and, to divert 
our minds from brooding over our wrongs, en- 
deavoured to counterfeit the man of gallantry. 
c 2 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE BOATS—THEY SEEM DE- 


DEPARTURE OF 
THE RAFT-——GENEROUS 


SIROUS OF TOWING 
CONDUCT OF A NAVAL OFFICER—THE ABAN- 
OF THE RAFT<——DESPAIR OF THE 
FURY OF 


DONMENT 
WRETCHES WHO ARE LEFT TO THE 
THE WAVES—REPROACHES OF M. PICARD TQ 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ABANDONING THE 
RAFT—DESCRIPTION OF THE SMALL FLEET 
WHICH THE BOATS FORMED — FRIGHTFUL 
FATE, AND DEPLORABLE END OF THE GREAT- 
ER PART OF THE INDIVIDUALS ON THE RAFT. 


Aut the boats were already far from the Medusa, 
when they were brought to, to form a chain in or- 
der to tow the raft. The barge, in which was the 
governor of Senegal, took the first tow, then all 
the other boats in succession joined themselves to 
that. M.Lachaumareys embarked, although there 
yet remained upon the Medusa more than sixty 
persons. Then the brave and generous M. Espiau, 
commander of the shallop, quitted the line of boats, 
and returned to the frigate, with the intention of 
saving all the wretches who had been abandoned. 
They all sprung into the shallop; but as it was. 
very much overloaded, seventeen unfortunates pres | 
ferred remaining on board, rather than expose 
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themselves as well as their companions to certain 
death. But, alas! the greater part afterwards fell 
victims to their fears or their devotion. Fifty-two 
days after they were abandoned, no more than 
thiece of them were alive, and these looked more 
like skeletons than men. They told that their 
miserable companions had gone afloat upon planks 
and hen-coops, after having waited in vain forty- 
two days for the suecour whic ‘h had been promised 
them, aud that all had perished. * 

The shallop, carrying with difficulty all those 
she had saved from the Medusa, slowly  re- 
joined the line of boats which towed the raft. M. 
Espiau earnestly besought the officers of the other 
boats to take some of them along with them; but 
they refused, alleging to the generous officer that 
he ought to keep “them in his own boat, as he had 
gone for them himself. M. Espiau, finding it im- 
possible to keep them all without exposing them 
to the utmost peril, steered right for a boat which 
1 will not name. Immediately a sailor sprung from 
the shallop into the sea, and endeavoured to reach 
it by swimming ; and when he was about to enter 
it, an officer who possessed great influence, push- 
ed him back, and, drawimg his sabre, threatened to 
cut off his hands, if he again made the attempt. 
The poor wretch regained the shallop, which was 


* Two, out of the three wretches who were saved from 
the wrecks of the Medusa, died a few days after their ar- 
rival at the colony ; and the third, who pretended to know 
a great many particulars relative to the desertion of the 
frigate, was assassinated in his bed at Senegal, when he 
was just upon the eve of setting off for France. The au- 
thorities could not discover the murderer, who had taken 
good care to fice from his victim after haying killed him, . 
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very near the pinnace, where we were. Various 
friends of my father supplicated M. Lapéreére, the 
officer of our boat, to receive him on board. My 
father had his arms already out to catch him, when 
M. Lapérése instantly let go the rope which at- 
tached us to the other boats, and tugged off with 
all his force. At the same instant every boat inti- 
ated our execrable example; and wishing to shun 
the approach of the shalleop, which sought for as- 
sistance, stood off from the raft, abandoning in the 
midst of the ocean, and to the fury of the waves, 
the miserable mortals whom they had sworn to 
land on the shores of the Desert. 

Searcely had these cowards broken their oath, 
when we saw the French flag flying upon the raft. 
The confidence of these unfortunate persons was 
so preat, that when they saw the first boat which 
had the tow removing from them, they all cried 
out, the rope is broken! the rope is broken! but 
when no attention was paid to their observation 
they instantly perceived the treachery of the 
wretches who had left them so basely. Then the 
eries of Vive le Rot arose from the raft, as if the 
poor fellows were calling to their father for assis- 
tance ; or, as if they had been persuaded that, at 
that rallying word, the officers of the boats would 
return, and not abandon their countrymen. The 
officers repeated the cry of Vive le Roi, without a 
doubt, to insult them; but, more particularly, 
M. Lachaumareys, who, assuming a martial atti- 
tude, waved his hat in the air. Alas! what avail- 
ed these false professions ? Frenchmen, menaced 
with the greatest peril, were demanding assistance 
with the cries of Vive le Roi; yet none were fourid 
sufficiently generous, nor sufficiently French, to go 
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to aid them. After a silence of some minutes, 
horrible cries were heard ; the air resounded with 
the groans, the lamentations, the imprecations of 
these wretched beings, and the echo of the sea 
frequently repeated, Alas! how cruel you are to 
abandon us!!! The raft already appeared to be 
buried under the waves, and its unfortunate pas- 
sengers immersed. The fatal machine was drifted 
by currents far behind the wreck of the Frigate ; 
without cable, anchor, mast, sail, oars ; in a word, 
without the smallest means of enabling them to 
save themselves. ach wave that struck it, made 
them stumble in heaps on one another. Their 
fect getting entangled among the cordage, and be- 
tween the planks, “bereaved them of the faculty of 
moving. Maddened by these misfortunes, sus- 
pended, and adrift upon a merciless ocean, they 
were soon tortured between the pieces of wood 
which formed the scaffold on which they floated. 
The bones of their feet and their legs were bruized 
and broken, every time the fury of the waves agi- 
tated the raft; their flesh covered with contusions 
and hideous wounds, dissolved, as it were, in the 
briny waves, whilst the roaring flood around them 
was coloured with their blood. 

As the raft, when it was abandoned, was nearly 
two leagues from the frigate, it was impossible 
these unfortunate persons could return to it: they 
were soon after far out at sea. These victims still 
appeared above their floating tomb ; and, stretch- 
ing out their supplicating hands towards the boats 
which fled from them, seemed yet to invoke, for 
the last time, the names of the wretches who had 
deceived them. © horrid day! a day of shame 
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and reproach! Alas! that the hearts of those who 
were so well acquainted with misfortune, should 
have been so inaccessible to pity ! 

After witnessing that most mhuman scene, and 
seeing they were insensible to the cries and lamen- 
tations of so many unhappy beings, I felt my heart 
bursting with sorrow. It seemed to me that the 
waves would overwhelm all these wretches, and I 
could not suppress my tears. My father, exaspe- 
rated to excess, and bursting with rage at seeing 
so much cowardice and inhumanity among the offi- 
cers of the boats, began to regret he had not ac- 
cepted the place which had been assigned for us 
upon the fatal raft. “ At least,” said he, “ we 
would have died with the brave, or we would have 
returned to the wreck of the Medusa; and not 
have had the disgrace of saving ourselves with 
cowards. ” Although this produced no effect up- 
on the officers, it proved very fatal to us after- 
wards ; for, on our arrival at Senegal, it was re- 
ported to the Governor, and very probably was 
the principal cause of all those evils and vexations 
Which we endured in that colony. 

Let us now turn our attention to the several si« 
tuations of all those who were endeavouring to 
save themselves in the different boats, as well as 
to those left upon the wreck of the Medusa. 

We have already seen, that the frigate was half 
sunk when it was deserted, presenting nothing but 
a hulk and wreck. Nevertheless, seventeen still 
remained upon it, and had food, which, although 
damaged, enabled them to support themselves for 
a considerable time ; whilst the raft was abandon- 
ed to float at the mercy of the waves, upon the 
vast surface of the ocean. One hundred and fifty 
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wretches were embarked upon it, sunk to the 
depth of at least three feet on its fore part, and on 
its poop immersed even to the middie. What 
victuals they had were soon consumed, or spoiled 

by the salt water; and perhaps some, as the waves 
hurried them along, became food for the monsters 
of the deep. Two only of all the boats which 
left the Medusa, and these with very few peaple 
in them, were provisioned with every necessary ; 
these struck off with security and despatch. But 
the condition of those who were in the shallop 
was but little better than those upon the raft; 
their great number, their scarcity of provisions, 
their great distance from the shore, gave them the 
most melancholy anticipations of the future. ‘Their 
worthy commander, M. Lespiau, had no other hope 
but of reaching the shore as soon as possible. The- 
other boats were less filled with people, but they 
were scarcely better provisioncd ; and, as by a 
species of fatality, the pinnace, in which were our 
family, was destitute of every thing. Our provi- 
sions consisted of a barrel of biscuit, and a tierce 
of water; and, to add to our misfortunes, the bis- 
cuit being soaked im the sea, it was almost 1 impos- 
sible to swallow one morsel of it. Each passen- 
ger in our boat was obliged to sustain his wretched 
existence with a glass of water, which he could 
get only once a day. To tell how this happened, 

how this boat was so poorly supplied, whilst there 
were abundance left upon the Medusa, is far be- 
yond my power. But it is at least certain, that 
the . greater part of the officers commanding the 
boats, the Shallop, the pinnace, the Senegal boat, 
and the yaw], were persuaded, when they quitted 
the frigate, that they would not abandon the raft, 
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but that all the expedition would sail together to 
the coast of Sahara; that when there, the boats 
would be again sent to the Medusa to take provi- 
sions, arms, and those who were left there ; but it 
appears the chiefs had decided otherwise. 

After abandoning the raft, although scattered, 
all the boats formed a little fleet, and “followed the 
same route. All who were sincere hoped to ar- 
rive the same day at the coast of the Desert, and 
that every one would get on shore; but MM. 
Schmaltz and Lachaumareys gave or ders to take 
the route for Senegal. This sudden change in the 
resolutions of the chiefs was like a thunderbolt to 
the officers commanding the boats. Having no- 
thing on board but what was barely necessary to 
enable us to allay the cravings of hunger for one 
day, we were all sensibly affected. The other 
boats, which, like ourselves, hoped to have got on 
shore at the nearest point, were a little better pro- 
visioned than we were; they had at least a little 
wine, which supplied the place of other neces- 
saries. We then demanded some from them, ex- 
plaining our situation, but none would assist us, 
not even Captain Lachaumareys, who, drinking to 
a kept mistress, supported by two sailors, swore 
he had not one drop on board. We were next 
desirous of addressing the boat of the Governor 
of Senegal, where we were persuaded were plenty 
of provisions of every kind, such as oranges, bis- 
cuits, cakes, comfits, plumbs, and even the finest 
liqueurs ; but my father opposed it, so well was he 
assured we would not obtain any thing. 

We will now turn to the condition of those on 
the raft, when the boats left them to themselves. 

If all the boats had continued dragging the raft 
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forward. favoured as we were by the breeze frem 
the sea, we would have been able te have conduet- 
ed them to the shore in less than two days. But 
an mconceivable fatality cansed the generous plan 
to be abandoned which had been formed. 

When the raft had lost sight of the boats, a spirit 
of sedition began to manifest itself in furious cries. 
They then began to regard one another with fero- 
cious looks, ai to thirst for one another's flesh. 
Some one had already whispered of having re- 
course to that monstrous extremity, and of com- 
mencing with the fattest and youngest. A propo- 
sition so atrocious filled the brave C aptain Daipeut 
and his worthy lieutenant M. L’Freareux with her- 
rov; and that courage which bed so eften support- 
ed them in the Feld of glory, now forsook them. 

Among the first who fell under the hatehets of 
the assassins, was a young woman who had been 
seen devouring the hody of her husband. When 
her turn was come, she sought a little wine as a 
last favour, then rose, and without uiterme one 
word, threw herself into the sea. Captain Dupont 
being proscribed for having refused to partake of 
the sacrilegious viands with which the monsters 
were feeding on, was saved as by a imiracle from 
the hands of the butchers. Searcely had thev 
seized him to lead him to the slanehter, when 
large pole, which served in place of a mast, fe 
upon his body; and believing that his legs were 
broken, they contented themselves by throwing 
him into the sea. The unfortunate captain plung- 
ed, disappeared, and they thovght him already in 
another world. 

Providence, however, revived the streneth of 
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the unfortunate warrior. He emerged under the 
beams of the raft, and clinging with all his might, 
holding his head above water, he remaimed between 
two enormous pieces of wood, whilst the rest of 
his body was hid in the sea. After more than two 
hours of suffering, Captain Dupont. spoke in a low 
voice to his lieutenant, who by chance was seated 
near the place of his concealment. The brave 
L'Heureux, with eyes glistening with tears, be- 
lieved he heard the voice, and saw the shade of 
his captain ; and trembling, was about to quit the 
place of horror ; but, O wonderful! he saw a head 
which seemed to draw its last sigh, he recognised 
it, he embraced it, alas! it was his dear friend ! 
Dupont was instantly drawn from the water, and 
M. L’Heureux obtained for his unfortunate com- 
rade again a place upon the raft. Those who had 
been most inveterate against him, touched at what 
Providence had done for him in so miraculous a 
manner, decided with one accord to allow him en- 
tire liberty upon the raft. 

The sixty unfortunates who had escaped from 
the first massacre, were soon reduced to fifty, then 
to forty, and at last to twenty-eight. The least 
murmur, or the smallest complaint, at the moment 
of distributing the provisions, was a crime punish- 
ed with immediate death. In consequence of such 
a regulation, it may easily be presumed the raft 
was soon lightened. In the meanwhile the wine 
diminished sensibly, and the half rations very much 
displeased a certain chief of the conspiracy. On 
purpose to avoid being reduced to that extremity, 
the executive power decided it was much wiser to 
drown thirteen people, and to get full rations, than 
that twenty-cight should have half rations. Mer- 
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ciful Heaven! what shame! After the last eata- 
strophe, the chiefs of the conspiracy, fearing doubt- 
less of being assassinated in their turn, threw all 
the arms into the sea, and swore an inviolable 
friendship with the heroes which the hatchet had 
spared. On the 17th of July, in the morning, 
Captain Parnajon, commandant of the Argus brig, 
still. found fifteen men on the raft. They were 
immediately taken on board, and conducted to Se- 
negal. Four of the fifteen are yet alive, viz. Cap- 
tam Dupont, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Maintenon, Lientenant ae Heareux. since Captain, 
at Senegal, Savigny, at Rochefort, and Corréard, 
I know not where. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE CHIEFS OF THE EXPEDITION ORDER THE 
BOATS TO TAKE THE ROUTE FOR SENEGAL— 
OBJECTIONS OF SOME GENEROUS OFFICERS— 
THE SHORES OF THE DESERT OF SAHARA ARE 
DISCOVERED—IT [S DEFENDED—THE SATLORS 
OF THE PINNACE ARE DESIROUS OF LANDING 
a—— THE BOAT IN WHICH THE PICARD FAMILY 
1S LEAKS MUCH—UNHEARD-OF SUFFERINGS 
—PTERRIBLE SITUATION OF THE FAMILY— 
PFRIGIIU PUL TEMPEST—DESPAIR OF THE PAS- 
SENGERS. 


Own the Sth of July, at ten in the morning, one 
hour after abandoning the raft, and three after 
quitting the Medusa, M. Lapérére, the officer of 
our boat, made the first distribution of provisions. 
iach passenger had a small glass of water and 
newly the fourth of a biscuit. Each drank his al- 
lowance of water at one draught, but it was found 
impessible to swallow one mise of our biscuit, it 
being so hnpregnated with sea-water. It happen- 
ed, however that some was found not quite so sa- 
ae ated. Of these we eat a small portion, and put 
back the remainder for a future day. Our voyage 
would have been sulhciently agreeable, if the beams 
of the sun had not been so fierce. On the even- 
ing we perceived the shores of the Desert ; but 
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as the two chiefs (MM. Schmaltz and Lachau- 
mareys).wished to go right for Senegal, notwith- 
standing we were still one hundred leagues from 
it, we were not allowed to land. Sever al officers 
remonstrated, both on account of our want of pro- 
visions and the crowded condition of the boats, 
for undertaking so dangerous a voyage. Others 
urged with equal force, that it would be dishonour- 
ing the French name, if we were to neglect the un- 
fortunate people on the raft, and insisted we should 
be set on shore, and whilst we waited there, three 
boats should return to look after the raft, and 
three to the wrecks of the frigate, to take up the 
seventeen who were left there, as well as a suffi- 
cient quantity of provisions to enable us to go to 
Senegal by the way of Barbary. But MM. 
Schmaltz and Lachaumareys, whose boats were 
sufliciently well provisioned, scouted the advice of 
their subalterns, and ordered them to cast anchor 
till the following morning. They were obliged to 
obey these orders, and to relinquish their designs. 
During the mght, a certain passenger, who was 
doubtless no doctor, and who believed in ghosts 
and witches, was suddenly frightened by the ap- 
pearance of flames, which he ‘thought he saw in 
the waters of the sea, a little way from where our 
boat was anchored. My father, and some others, 
who were aware that the sea is sometimes phos- 
phorated, confirmed the poor credulous man in his 
belief, and added several circumstances which fair- 
ly turned his brain. They persuaded him the 
Arabic sorcerers had fired the sea to prevent us 
from travelling along their deserts. 

On the morning of the 6th of July, at five 
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o clock, all the boats were under way on the route 
to Senegal. The boats of MM. Schmaltz and 
Lachaumareys took the Jead along the coast, and 
all the expedition followed. A boat eight, several 
silors in our boat, with threats, demanded to be 
set on shore; but M. Lapérére, not acceding to 
their request, the whole were about to revolt and 
seize the command; but the firmness of this ofh- 
cer quelled the mutineers. Jn a spring which he 
made to seize a firelock which a savor persisted 
in keeping in his possession, he almost tumbled 
into the ses My father fortunately was near 
inn, and held him by his clothes, but he had m- 
stantly te quit him, for fear of losing his hat, which 
the waves were floating away. A short while af- 
tor this slight accident, the suallop, which we had 
st sight of since the morning, appeared desirous 
rejouime us. We phed all hands to avoid her, 
doe we were afraid of one another, and thought 
that that beat, encumbered with so many people, 
ee to beard us to obhge us to take some of 
i passengers, as M. Espiau would not suffer them 
to be abandoned like these upon the raft. That 
wincer hailed us at a distance, ofiering to take our 
muuuly ow board, adding, he was anxious to take 
zduut sixty people to the Desert. The officer of 
our boat, thinking that this was a pretence, replied, 
ave. preferred suffering where we were. It even 
appeared to us that M. Espiau had hid some of 
hus people ander the benches of the shallop. But, 
las ! in the end we deeply deplored being so sus- 
pucious, and of having so outraged the devotion of 
bie most vencrous officer of the Medusa. 
Oar bout been to Jeak considerably, but we 
peeveatod it as wellas we could, by st uffine the 
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largest holes with oakum, which an old sailor bad 
had the precaution to take before quitting the fri- 
gate. At noon the heat became so strong —so 
intulerable. that several of us believed we had 
reached our last moments. The hot winds of the 
Desert: even reached us; and the fe sand with 
which they were loaded, had completely obscured 
the clearness of the atmosphere. The sun pre- 
sented a reddish disk ; the whole surface of the ocean 
became nebulous, and the air which we breathed, 
depositing a fine sand, an impalpable powder, 
penetrated to our lunes, already parched with a 
burning thirst. In this state of torment we re- 
maimed till four in the afternoon, when a breeze 
from the north-west brought us some relief. Not- 
withstanding the privations we felt, and especially 
the ‘burning thirst which had become imtolerable, 
the cool air which we now began to breath, made 
41s in part forget our sufferings. The heavens be- 
gan again to resume the usual g serenity of those la- 
titudes, and we hoped to have passed a good night. 
‘A second distribution of provisions was made ; 
each received a small class of water, and about the 
eighth part of a biscuit. Notwithstanding our 
meavre fare, everv one seemed centent, in the 
persuasion we would reach Senegal by the mor- 
row, Dut how vain were all our hopes, and what 
sufferings had we vet to endure ! 

At half past seven, the sky was covered with 
stormy clouds. The serenity we had admired a 
little while before, entirely disappeared, and gave 
place to the most gloomy obscurity. The surtace 
of the ocean presented all the signs of a coming 
tempest. The horizon on the side of the Desert 
Jad the appearance of a long hideous chain of 
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mountains piled on one another, the summits of 
which seemed to vomit fire and smoke. Biluish 
clouds, streaked with a dark copper colour, de- 
tached themselves from that shapeless heap, and 
came and joined with those which floated over our 
heads. In less than half an hour the ocean seemed 
confounded with the terrible sky which canopied 
us. The stars were hid. Suddenly a frightful 
noise was heard from the west, and all the waves 
of the sea rushed to founder our frail bark. A 
fearful silence succeeded to the general consterna- 
tion. Livery tongue was mute; and none durst 
communicate to his neighbour the horror with 
which his mind was impressed. At intervals the 
cries of the children rent our hearts. At that in- 
stant a weeping and agonized mother bared her 
breast to her dying child, but it yielded nothing to 
appease the thirst of the little innocent who press- 
ed it in vain. O night of horrors! what pen is 
capable to paint thy terrible picture! How de- 

scribe the agonizing fears of a father and mother, 
at the sight of their children tossed about and ex- 
piring of hunger in a small beat, which the winds 
and waves threatened to ingulf at every instant ! 
Having full before our eyes the prospect of imevit- 
able death, we gave ourselves up to our unfor- 
tunate condition, and addressed our prayers to 
Heaven. The winds growled with the utmost 
fury; the tempestuous waves arose exasperated. 
In their terrific encounter a mountain of water was 
precipitated into our boat, carrying away one of 
the sails, and the greater part of the effects which 
the sailors had saved from the Medusa. Our bark 
was nearly sunk; the females and the children 
Jay rolling in its bottom, drinkmg the waters of 
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bitterness ; aud their cries, mixed with the rearing 
of the waves and the furious north wind, increased 
the horrors ef the scene. My unfortunate father 
then experienced the most excruciating agony of 
mind. ‘The idea of the loss which the shipwreck 
had occasioned to him, and the danger which still 
menaced all he held dearest. in the world, plunged 
him mto a deep swoon. The tenderness of his 
wife and children recovered him ; but alas! his re- 
covery was to still more bitterly to deplore the 
wretched situation of his family. He clasped us 
to his bosom ; he bathed us with his tears, and 
seemed as if he was regarding us with his last 
looks of love. 

Every soul in the boat were seized with the 
seme perturbation, but it manifested itself in dif- 
ferent ways. One part of the sailors remained 
motionless, in a bewildered state ; the other cheer- 
ed and encouraged one another ; the children, lock- 
ed in the arms of their parents, wept incessantly. 
Some demanded drink, vomiting the salt water 
which choked them; others, in short, embraced as 
for the last time, intertwining their arms, and vow- 
ing to die together. 

hi the meanwhile the sea became rougher and 
rougher. ‘The whole surface of the ocean seemed 
a vast plain furrowed with huge blackish waves 
fringed with white foam. The thunder growled 
abound us, and the lightning discovered to our 
eyes all that our imagination could conceive most 
horrible. Our boat, beset on all sides by the 
winds, and at every instant tossed on the summit of 
mountains of water, was very nearly sunk in spite 
of our every effort. in baling it, when we discovered 
a large hole in its poop. It was instantly stuf- 
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fed with every thing we could find ;—old clothes, 
sleeves of shirts, shreds of coats, shawls, useless bon« 
nets, every thing was employed, and secured us as 
far as it was possible. During the space of six hours, 
we rowed suspended alternately hetween hope and 
fear, between life and death. At last towards the 
middle of the night, Heaven, which had seen our 
resignation, commanded the floods to be still. In- 
stantly the sea became less rough, the veil which 
covered the sky became Jess obscure, the stars a- 
gain shone out, and the tempest seemed to with- 
draw. <A general exclamation of joy and thank- 
fulness issued at one instant from every mouth. 
The winds calmed, and each of us sought a little 
sleep, whilst our good and generous pilot steered 
our boat on a still very stormy sea. 

The day at last, the day so desired, entirely re- 
stored the calm; but it brought no other consola- 
tion. During the night, the currents, the waves, 
and the winds had taken us so far out to sea, that, 
on the dawning of the 7th of July, we saw nothing 
but sky and water, without knowing whether to 
direct our course ; for our compass had been bro- 
ken during the tempest. In this hopeless condi- 
tion, we continued to steer sometimes to the right 
and sometimes to the left, until the sun arose, and 
at last showed us the east. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER THE FRIGHTFUL TEMPEST, THE BOAT, IN 
WHICH ARE THE PICARD FAMILY, IS STILL 
DESIROUS OF TAKING THE ROUTE TO SENEGAL 
— CRUEL ALTERNATIVE TO WHICH THE PAS- 
SENGERS ARE DRIVEN-——IT IS AT LAST DECI- 
DED TO GAIN THE COAST— DESCRIPTION OF 
THE LANDING—THE TRANSPORTS OF THE 
SHIPWRECKED. 


On the morning of the 7th of July, we again saw 
the shores of the Desert, notwithstanding we were 
yet a great distance from it. The sailors renewed 
their murmurings, wishing to get on shore, with 
the hope of being able to get some wholesome 
plants, and some more palatable water than that 
of the sea; but as we were afraid of the Moors, 
their request was opposed. However,’ M. Lapé- 
r¢re proposed to take them as near as he could to 
the first breakers on the coast; and when there, 
those who wished to go on sliore-should throw 
themselves into the sea, and swim to land. Eleven 
accepted the proposal ; but when we had reached 
the first waves, none had the courage to brave the 
mountains of water which rolled between them and 
the beach. Our sailors then betook themselves to 
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their benches and oars, and promised to be more 
quiet for the future. A short while after, a dird 
distribution was made since our departure from the 
Medusa; and nothing more remained than four 
pints of water, and one half dozen biscuits. What 
steps were we to take in this crue! situation 7 We 
were desirous of going on shore, but we had such 
dangers to encounter. However, we svon came to 
a deciaien when we saw a caravan of Moors on 
the coast. We then stood a little out to sea. Ae- 
cording to the calculation of our commanding ofh- 
cer, we would arrive at Senegal on the morrow, 
Deceived by that false account, we preferred suf- 
fering one day more, rather than to be taken by the 
Moors of the Desert, or perish among the break- 
ers. We had now no more than asmal! half olass 
of water, and the seventh of a biscuit. Exposed 
as we were to the heat of the sun, which darted 
its rays perpendicularly on our heads, that ration, 
though small, would have been a great relief to us; 
but the distribution was delayed to the morrow. 
We were then obliged to drink the bitter sea-wa 

ter, i] as it was calculated to quench our eliinet: 
Must I tell it! thirst had so withered the lungs of 
our sailors, that they drank water salter than that 
of the sea! Our numbers diminished daily, and 
nothing but the hope of arriving at the colony on 
the following day sustained our frail existence. 
My young brothers and sisters wept incessantly 
for water. The little Laura, aged six years, lay 
dying at the feet of her mother. Her mournful 
cries so moved the soul of my unfortunate father, 
that he was on the eve of 6pening a vein to quench 
the thirst which consumed his child; but a wise 
nerson opposed his design, observing that all the 
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hlood in his body would not prolong the life of his 
infant one moment. 

The freshness of the night-wind procured us 
sone respite. We anchored pretty near to the 
shore, and, though dying of famine, cach got a 
tranquil sleep. On the mor ning of the 8th of July 
at break of day, we took the route for Senegal. 
A short while after the wind fell, and we hid a 
dead calm. Ve endeavoured to row, but our 
streneth was exhausted. A fourth and last distri- 
bution was made, and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
our last resources were consumed. We were forty- 
two people who had to feed upon s7x biseuwits and 
about four pints of water, with no hope of a far- 
ther supply. ‘chen came the moment for decid- 
ing whether we were to perish among the break- 
ers, which defended the : approach to the shores of 
the Desert, or to die of famine in continuing our 
route. The majority preferred the last species of 
misery. We continued our progress along the 
shore, painfully pulling our oars. Upon the beach 
were distinguished several downs of white sand, 
and some small trees. We were thus creeping 
along the coast, observing a mournful silence, 
when a sailor suddenly exclaimed, Behold the 
Moors! We did, in fact, see various individuals 
upon the rising ground, walking at a quick pace, 
and whom we took to be the Arabs of the Desert. 
As we were very near the shore, we stood farther 
out to sea, fearing that these pretended Moors, or 
Arabs, would ihrow themselves inte the sea, swim 
out, and take us. Some hours after, we observed 
several people upon an eminence, who seemed to 
make signals to us. We examined them atten- 
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tively, and soon recognised them to be our compa- 
nions in misfortune. We replied to them by at- 
taching a white bandkerchief to the top of our 
mast. Then we resolved to land, at the risk of 
perishing among the breakers, which were very 
strong towards “the shore, although the sea was 
calm. On approaching the beach, we went to- 
wards the right, where the waves seemed less agi- 
tated, and endeavoured to reach it, with the hope 
of being able more easily to land. Scarcely had 
we directed our course to that pomt, when we 
perceived a great number of people standing near 
to a little wood surrounding the sand- hills. We 
recognised them to be the passengers of that boat, 
which: like ourselves, were deprived of provisions. 
ft Meanwhile we approached the shore, and al- 
ready the foaming surge filled us with terror, 
Each wave that came from the open sea, each bil- 
low that swept beneath our boat, made us bound 
into the air; so we were sometimes thrown from 
the poop to the prow, and from the prow to the 
poop. Then, if our pilot had missed the sea, we 
would have been sunk; the waves would have 
thrown us aground, and we would have been buried 
among the breakers. The helm of the boat was 
again given to the old pilot, who had already so 
happily steered us through the dangers of the 
storm. He instantly threw into the sea the mast, 
the sails, and every thing that could impede our 
proceedings. When we came to the first landing 
poimt, several of our shipwrecked eompanions, 
who had reached the shore, ran and hid them- 
valves behind the hills, not to see us perish ; others 
made signs not to approach at that place; some 
covered their eyes with their hands ; others, at 
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Jast despising the danger, precipitated themselves 
into the waves to receive us in their arms. We 
then saw a spectacle that made us shudder. We 
had already doubled two ranges of breakers ; but 
those wliach we had still to cross raised their foam- 
ing waves to a prodigious height, then sunk with 
a hollow and monstrous sound, sweeping along a 
long line of the coast. Our boat sometimes greatly 
elevated, and sometimes ingulfed between the 
waves, seemed, at the moment, of utter ruin. 
Bruised, battered, tossed about on all hands, it 
turned of itself, and refused to obey the kind hand 
which directed it. At that instant a huge wave 
rushed from the open sea, and dashed against the 
poop ; the boat plunged, disappeared, aud we were 
all wanong the waves. Our sailors, whose strength 
had returned at the presence of danger, redoubled 
their efforts, uttering mournful sounds. Our bark 
eroaned, the oars were broken; it was thought 
aground, but it was stranded; it was upon its 
side. The last sea rushed upon us with the im- 
petuosity of a torrent. We were up to the neck 
in water; the bitter sea-froth choaked us. The 
yrapnel was thrown out. The sailors threw them- 
selves into the sea; they took the children in their 
arms ; returned, and took us upon their shoulders ; 
and I found myself seated upon the sand on the 
shore, by the side of my step-mother, my brothers 
and sisters, almost dead. Every one was upon 
the beach except my father and some sailors ; but 
that good man arrived at last, to mingle his tears 
with those of his family and friends. 

Instantly our hearts joined in addressing our 
prayers and praises to God. [ raised my hands 
to heaven, and remained some time immoveable 
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npon the beach. [very one also hastened to tes- 
tify his gratitude to our old pilot, who, next to 
God, justly merited the title of our preserver. M. 
Duméce, a naval surgeon, gave him an elegant 
gold watch, the only thing be had saved from the 
Medusa. 

Let the reader now recollect all the perils to 
which we had been exposed in escaping from the 
wreck of the frigate to the shores of the Desert— 
all that we had suffered during our four days’ 
voyage—and he will perhaps have a just notion of 
the various sensations we felt on getting on shore 
on that strange and savage land. Doubtless the 
joy we experienced at having escaped, as by a mi- 
racle, the fury of the floods, was very great; but 
how much was it lessened by the feelings of our 
horrible situation! Without water, without pro- 
visions, aud the majority of us nearly naked, was 
it to be wondered at that we should be seized with 
terror on thinking of the obstacles which we had 
to surmount, the “fatigues, the privations, the pains 
and the sufferings we had to endure, with the 
dangers we had to encounter in the immense and 
fr ightful Desert we had to traverse before we 
could arrive at our destmation? Almighty Pro- 
vidence ! it was in Thee alone 1 put my trust. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SHIPWRECKED PARTY FORM TITEMSELVES 
INTO A CARAVAN TO GO BY LAND TO SENE- 
GAL—THEY FIND WATER IN THE DESERT— 
SOME PEOPLE OF THE CARAVAN PROPOSE TO 
ABANDON THE PICARD FA MILY—GENEROUS 
CONDUCT OF AN OLD OFFICER OF INFANTRY 
-——DISCOVERY OF AN OASIS OF WILD PURS- 
LAIN—FIRST REPAST OF THE CARAVAN IN 
THE DESERT—THEY FALL IN WITH A SMALL 
CAMP OF ARABS—M. PICARD PURCITASES 
TWO KIDS—THE MOORS OFFER THEIR SER- 
VICES TO THEM—ARRIVAL AT LAST AT THE 
GREAT CAMP OF THE MOORS——M. PICARD IS 
RECOGNISED BY AN ARAB—-GENEROUS PRO- 
CEEDING OF THAT ARAB—SUDDEN DEPAR- 
TURE OF THE CARAVAN—THEY HIRE ASSES, 


Arter we had a little recovered from the fainting 
and fatigue of our getting on shore, our fellow- 
sufferers told us they had landed in the forenoon, 
and had cleared the breakers by the strength of 
their oars and sails ; but they had not all been so 
luc ky as we were. One unfortunate person, too 
desirous of getting quickly on shore, had his legs 
broken under the Shallop, and was taken and laid 
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on the beach, and left to the eare of Providence 
M. Espiau, commander of the shallop, reproach- 
ed us for having doubted him when he wished to 
cae us to take our family along with him. = It 
ras most a he had landed sixty-three people 
ca day. A short while after our refusal, he took 
the passengers of the yawl, who would infallibly 
have perished in the stormy night of the 6th and 
7th. The boat named the Senegal, commanded 
by M. Maudet, had made the shore at the same 
tune with M. Espiau. The boats of MM. Schmaltz 
and Lachaamareys were the only ones which conti- 
nued the reute for Senegal, whilst nine-tenths of 
the Frenchmen intrusted to these gentlemen were 
butchering each other on the raft, or dying of hun- 
ger on the burning sands of Sahara. 

About seven im the morning, a caravan was 
formed to penetrate into the interior, for the pur- 
pose of finding some fresh water. We did ac- 
cordingly find some at a little distance from the 
sea, by digging among the sand. [very one in- 
stautly floc head, round “lie little wells, which fur- 
nished enough to quench our thirst. This brack- 
ish water was found to be delicious, although it 
had a snlphurous taste: its colour was that of 
whey. As all our clothes were wet and in tat- 
ters, and as we had nothing to change them, some 
yenerous officers offered thes. My step-mother, 
my cousm, and my sister, were dressed in them ; 
for myself, | preferred keepmg my own. We re- 
mained nearly an hour beside our beneficent foun- 
tain, then took the route for Senegal; that is, a 
southerly direction, for we ‘did not knew exactly 
where that country lay. It was agreed that the 
females and children should) walk before the cara- 
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vah, that they might net be left behind. The 
sailors voluntarily carried the youngest on their 
shoulders, and every one took the route along the 
coast. Notwithstanding it was nearly seven o'clock, 
the sand was quite burning, and we suffered se- 
verely, walking without shoes, having lost them 
whilst landing. As soon as we saved on the 
shore, we went to walk on the wet sand, to cool 
us a little. Thus we travelled during all the 
night, without encountering any thing but shells, 
which wounded our feet. 

On the morning of the 9th, we saw an antelope 
on the top of a little hill, which instantly disap- 
peared, before we had time to sheot it. The De- 
sert seemed to our view one immense plain of 
sand, on which was seen not one blade of verdure. 
Ilowever, we still found water by digging in the 
sand. In the forenoon, two officers of marine 
complained that our family incommoded the pro- 
eress of the caravan. It is true, the females and 
the children could not walk so quickly as the men. 
We walked as fast as it was possible for us, never- 
theless, we often fell behind, which obliged them 
to halt till we came up. ‘These officers, joined 
with other individuals, considered among them- 
selves whether they would wait for us, or abandon 
us in the Desert. I will be bold to say, however, 
that but few were of the latter opinion. My fa- 
ther being informed of what was plotting against 
us, stepped up to the chiefs of the conspiracy, and 
reproached them in the bitterest terms for their 
selfishness and brutality. The dispute waxed hot. 
Those who were desirous of leaving us drew their 
swords, and my father put his hand upon a poignard, 
with which he had provided himself on quitting the 
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frigate. At this scene, we threw ourselves in be- 
tween them, conjuring him rather to remain in the 
Desert with his family, than seek the assistance of 
those who were, perhaps, less humane than the 
Moors themselves. Several people took our part, 
particularly M. Bégnére, captain of infantry, who 
quieted the dispute “by saying to his soldiers. “ My 
friends, you are | ‘yenchmen, and J] have the ho- 
nour of being your commander ; Jet us never aban- 
don an unfortunate family in the Desert, so long 
as we are able to be of use to them. ” T his brief, 
but energetic speech, caused those to blush who 
wished to leave us. All then joined with the old 
captain, saying they would not leave us on condi- 
tion we would walk quicker. M. Brégnére and 
his soldiers replied, they did not wish to impose 
conditions on those to whom they were desirous of 
doing a favour; and the unfortunate family of 
Picard were again on the road with the whole ca- 
ravan. Some time after this dispute, M. Rogéry, 
member of the Philanthropic Society of Cape Verd, 
secretly left the caravan, striking into the middle 
of the Desert, without knowing very well what he 
sought. He wished perhaps to explore the an- 
cient country of the Numidians and Getulians, and 
to give himself a slaye to the great E-mperor of 
Morocco. What would it avail to acquire such 
celebrity ? That intrepid traveller had not time 
to find that after which he searched; for a few 
days after he was captured by the Moors, and 
taken to Senegal, where the governor paid his ran- 
som. 

About noon hunger was felt so powerfully among 
us, that it was agreed upon to go to the small hills 
of sand which were near the coast, to see if any 
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herbs could be found fit for cating; but we only 
got poisonous plants, among which were various 
kinds of euphorbium. Convolvuluses of a bright 
green carpeted the downs ; but on tasting their 
leaves we found them as bitter as gall. The cara- 
van rested in this place, whilst several officers went 
farther into the interior. They came back in about 
am hour, loaded with wild purslain, which they 
distributed to each of us. Every one instantly de- 
voured his bunch of herbage, without leaving the 
smallest branch ; but as our hunger was far from 
bemg satisfied with this small allowance, the sol- 
dices: and sailors betook themselves to look for 
more. They soon brought back a sufficient quan- 
tity, which was equally distributed, and devoured 
upon the spot, so delicious had hunger made that 
food to us. For inyself, I declare I never eat any 
thing with so much appetite in all my life. Water 
was also found in this place, but it was of an abo- 
minable taste. After this truly frugal repast, we 
continued our route. The heat was insupportable 
in the last degree. The sands on which we trode 
were burning, nevertheless several of us walked on 
these scorching coals without shoes; and the fe- 
males had nothing but their hair for a cap. When 
we reached the sea-shore, we all ran and lay down 
uuong the waves. After remaining there some 
time, we took our route along the wet beach. On 
ow journey we met with + several large crabs, which 
were of considerable service to us. Every now 
and then we endeavoured to slake our thirst by 
sucking their crooked claws. About nine at night 
we halted between two pretty high sand hills. After 
a short talk concerning our misfor tunes, all seemed 
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desirous of passing the night in this place, netwith- 
standing we heard on every side the roaring of 
leopards. We deliberated on the means of secur- 
ing ourselves, but sleep soon put an end to our 
fears. Scarcely had we slumbered a few hours 
when a horrible roaring of wild beasts awoke us, 
and made us stand on our defence. Jt was a beau- 
tiful moonlight night, and in spite of my fears and 
the horrible aspect of the place, nature never ap- 
peared so sublime to me before. Instantly some- 
thing was announced that resembled a lion. This 
information was listened to with the greatest emo- 
tion. Every one being desirous of verifying the 
truth, fixed upon something he thought to be the 
object ; one believed he saw the long teeth of the 
king of the forest; another was convinced his 
mouth was already open to Cevour us; several, 
armed with muskets, aimed at the animal, and ad- 
vancing a few steps, discovered the pr stended lion 
to be nothing more than a shrub fluctuating in the 
breeze. However, the howlings of ferocious beasts 
had so frightened us, being yet heard at intervals, 
that we again sought the sea-shore, on purpose to 
continue our route towards the south. 

Our situation had been thus perilous during the 
night; nevertheless at break of day we had the 
satisfaction of finding none amissing. About sun- 
rise we held a little to the east to get farther into 
the interior to find fresh water, and lost much time 
in a vain search. The country which we now 
traversed was a little less arid than that which we 
had passed the preceding day. The hills, the val- 
leys, and a vast plain of sand, were strewed with 
Mimosa or sensitive plants, presenting to our sight 
a scene we had never before seen in the Desert- 
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The country is bounded as it were by a chain of 
mountains, or hich downs of sand, in the direction 
of north and south, without the slightest trace of 
cultivation. 

Towards ten in the morning some of our com- 
panions v were desirous of making observations in 
the interior, and they did not goin vain. They 
instantly returned, and told us they had seen two 
Arab tents upon a slight rising ground. We in- 
stantly direeted our steps ithe: We had to pass 
preat downs of sand very shppery, and arrived in 
a large plain, streaked here and there with ver- 
dure ; but the tarf was so hard and piercing, we 
could sear cely walk over it without wounding our 
feet. Our presence in these frightful solitudes put 
to flight three or four Moorish shepherds, who 
herded a small flock of sheep and goats in an 
oasis. * At last we arrived at the: tents after 
which we were searching, and found in them three 
Mooresses and two little children, who did not 
seem in the least frightened by our visit. A ne- 
ero servant, belonging to an officer of marine, in- 
terpreted between us ; and the good women, who, 
when they had heard of our misfortunes, offered us 
millet and water for payment. We bought a lit- 
tle of that grain at the rate of thirty pence a 
handful ; the water was got for three frances a 
glass ; it was very good, and none grudged the 
money it cost. As a glass of water, with a hand- 
fal of inillet, was but a poor dinner for famished 
people, iny father bought two kids, which they 
would not give him aude twenty piasters. We 
immediate sly killed them, and our Mooresses boil- 


* Oasis, a fertile tract of Jand situated among sand. T. 
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ed them in a large kettle. Whilst our repast. was 
preparing, my father, who could not afford the 
whole of the expense, got others to contribute to 
it; but an old officer of marine, who was to have 
been captain of the port of Senegal, was the only 
person who refused, si@ewathekanttine he had about 
him nearly three thousand frances, which he boast- 
ed of in the end. Several soldiers and sailors had 
scen him count it in round pieces of gold, on com- 
ing ashore on the Desert, and repr onchéed him for 
hig sordid avatice; but he seemed insensible to 
their reproaches, nor eat the less of his portion of 
kid with his companions in misfortune. 

When about to resume our journey, we saw 
several Moors approaching to us armed with lances. 
Our people instantly seized their arms, and put 
themselves in readiness to defend us in case of an 
attack. Two officers, followed by several soldiers 
aid sailors, with our interpreter, advanced to dis- 
cover their intentions. ‘They instantly returned 
with the Moors, who said, that far from wishing 
to do us harm, they had come to offer us their as- 
sistance, and to conduct us to Senegal. This of- 
fer beg accepted of with ¢ ratitude. by all of us, 
the Moors, of whom we hal been so afraid, be- 
came our protectors and friends, verifying the old 
proverb, there are good people every where! As 
the camp of the Moors was at some considerable 
distance from where we were, we set off altogether 
to reach it before night. After having walked a- 
bout two leagues through the burning sands, we 
found ourselves again upon the shore. Towards 
night, our conductors made us strike again into the 
interior, | saying we were very near their camp, which 
is called in their language Berkelet. But the short 
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distance of the: Moors was found very long by the 
females and the children, on account of the downs 
of sand which we had to ascend and descend every 
instant, also of prickly shrubs over which we were 
frequently obliged to walk. Those who were bare-~ 
footed, felt inost severely at this time the want of 
their shoes. I myself lost among the bushes vari- 
ous shreds of my dress, and my fot and legs were 
all streaming with blood. At length, after two 
long hours of wi ulking and suffering, we arrived at 
the camp of that tribe to which belonged our Arab 
conductors. We had scareely get into the camp, 
when the dogs, the children, and the Moorish 
women, began to annoy us. Some of them threw 
sand in our eyes, others amused themselves by 
snatching at our hair, on pretence of wishing to 
examine it. This pinched us, that spit upon us ; 
the dogs bit our legs, whilst the old harpies cut 
the buttons from the officers coats, or endeavoured 
to take away the laces’ Our conductors, however, 
had pity on us, and chased away the dogs and the 
curious crowd, who had already made us suffer as 
much as the thorns which had torn our feet. The 
chiefs of the camp, our guides, and some good 
women, at last set about getting us some supper. 
Water in abundance was given us without pay- 
ment, and they sold us fish dried in the sun, and. 
some bowlfuls of sour milk, all at a reasonable 
price. 

We found a Moor in the camp who had pre- 
viously known my father at Senegal, and who 
spoke a little French. As soon as he recognised 
him, he cried, “ Tiens toi, Picard ! ni a pas con- 
naitre moi Amet?” Hark ye, Picard, know you 
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not Amet? We were all struck with astonish- 
ment at these French words coming from the 
mouth of a Moor. My father recollected having 
employed long ago a young goldsmith at Senegal, 
and discovering the Moor Amet to be the same 
person, shook him by the hand. After that good 
fellow had been made acquainted with our ship- 
wreck, and to what extremities our unfortunate 
family had been reduced, he could not refrain from 
tears; and this perhaps was the first time a Musul- 
man had ever wept over the misfortunes of a Chris- 
tian. Amet was not satisfied with deploring our 
hard fate ; he was desirous of proving that he was 
generous and humane, and instantly distributed a- 
mong us a large quantity of milk and water free 
of any charge. He also raised for our family a 
large tent of the skins of camels, cattle and sheep, 
hecause his religion would not allow him to lodge 
with Christians under the same roof. The place 
appeared very dark, and the obscurity made us 
uneasy. Amet and our conductors lighted a large 
fire to quiet us; and at last, bidding us good 
night, and retiring to his tent, said, “ Sleep in 
peace ; the God of the Christians is also the God 
of the Musulmen.” 

We had resolved to quit this truly hospitable 
place early in the morning ; but during the night, 
some people who had probably too much ‘money, 
imagined the Moors had taken us to their camp 
to plunder us. They communicated their fears to 
others, and pretending that the Moors, who walk- 
ed up and down among their flocks, and cried— 
from time to time, to keep away the ferocious — 
beats, had already given the signal for pursuing 
and murdering us. Instantly a general panic seiz- 
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ed all our people, and they wished to set off forth- 
with. My father, although he well knew the per- 
fidy of the inhabitants of the Desert, endeavoured 
to assure them we had nothing to fear, because 
the Arabs were too frightened ‘for the people of 
Senegal, who would not fail to avenge us if we 
were insulted ; but nothing could quiet their ap- 
prehensions, and we had to take the route during 
the middle of the night. The Moors being soon 
acquainted with our fears, made us all kinds of 
protestations ; and seeing we persisted in quitting 
the camp, offered us asses to carry us as far as 
the Senegal. ‘These beasts of burden were hired 
at the rate of 12 frances a day, for each head, 
and we took our departure under the guidance 
of those Moors who had before conducted us 
to the camp. Amet’s wife being unwell, he 
could) not accompany us, but recommended us 
strongly to our guides. My father was able to 
hire only two asses for the whole of our family ; 
and as it was numerous, my sister Caroline, my 
cousin, and myself, were obliged to crawl along, 
whilst my unfortunate father followed in the suite 
of the caravan, which in truth went much quicker 
than we did. 

A short distance from the camp, the brave and 
compassionate Captain Bégncére, seéing we still 
walked, obliged us to accept of the ass he had 
hired for himself, saying he would not ride when 
young ladies, exhausted with fatigue, followed on 
foot. ‘The King afterwards honou ‘ably recom- 
pensed this worthy officer, who ceased not to re- 
gar d our unfortunate family with a care and atten- 
tion I will never forget. | 
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Durmg the remainder of the melt, we travelled 
ina mamer sufficiently agreeable, mounting al- 
ternately the ass of Captaim Bégneére. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE CARAVAN REGAINS THE SHORE——A SAIL I8 
DISCOVERED—IT BRINGS ASSISTANCE TO THE 
CARAVAN—GREAT GENEROSITY OF AN EN-~ 
GLISHMAN—CONTINUATION OF THEIR JOUR- 
NEY—EXTRAORDINARY HEAT—-THEY KILLA 
BULLOCK—REPAST OF THE CARAVAN—AT 
LAST THEY DISCOVER THE RIVER SENEGAL 
— JOY OF THE UNFORTUNATE—M. PICARD 
RECEIVES ASSISTANCE FROM SOME OLD 
FRIENDS AT SENEGAL——HOSPITALITY OF THE 
INHABITANTS OF THE ISLAND OF ST LOUIS 
TOWARDS EVERY PERSON OF THE CARAVAN. 


At five in the morning of the 11th of July we 
regained the sea-shore. Our asses, fatigued with 
the long journey among the sands, ran instantly 
and lay down among the breakers, in spite of our 
utmost exertions to prevent them. This caused 
several of us to take a bath we wished not: I 
was mysclf held under my ass in the water, and 
had great dificulty in saving one of my young 
brothers who was floating away. But, in the end, 
as this incident had no unfortunate issue, we 
laughed, and continued our route, some on foot, 
¥ 2 
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and some on the capricious asses. “Towards ten 
o'clock, perceiving a ship out at sea, we attached 
a white handkerchief to the muzzle of a gun, wav- 
ing it in the air, and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing it was noticed. ‘The ship having approach- 
ed sufficiently near the coast, the Moors who were 
with us threw themselves into the sea, and swam 
to it. It must be said we had very wr ongfully 
supposed that these people had had a design against 
us, for their devotion could not appear greater 
than when five of them darted through the waves 
to endeavour to communicate between us and the 
ship ; notwithstanding, it was still a good quarter 
of a league distant from where we stood on the 
beach. In about half an hour we saw these good 
Moors returning, making float before them three 
small barrels. Arrived on shore, one of them 
vave a letter to M. Espiau from M. Parnajon. 
This gentleman was the captain of the Argus brig, 
sent to seek after the raft, and to give us provi- 
sions. ‘This letter announced a small barrel of 
biscuit, a tierce of wine, a half tierce of brandy, 
and ‘a Dutch cheese. O fortunate event! We 
were very desirous of testifying our gratitude to 
the generous commander of the brig, but he in- 
stantly set out and left us. We staved the barrels 
which held our small stock of provisions, and made 
a distribution. Each of us had a biscuit, about a 
glass of wine, a half glass of brandy, and a small 
morsel of cheese. Each drank his allowance of 
wine at one gulp; the brandy was not even de- 
spised by the ladies. I however preferred quan- 
tity to quality, and exchanged my ration of brandy 
for that of wine. ‘To describe our joy, whilst tak- 
ing this repast. is impossible. Exposed to the fierce 
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rays of a vertical sun; exhausted by a long train 
of suffering ; deprived for a long while the use of 
any kind of spirituous liquors, when our portions 
of water, wine, and brandy, mingled in our sto- 
machs we became like insane people. Life, which 
had lately been a great burden, now became pre- 
cious to us. Foreheads, lowering and sulky, began 
to unwrinkle; enemies became most brotherly ; 
the avaricious endeavoured to forget their selfish- 
ness and cupidity ; the children smiled for the first 
time since our shipwreck; in a word, every one 
seemed to be born again from a condition melan- 
choly and dejected. I even believe the sailors 
sung the praises of their mistresses. 

This journey was the most fortunate for us. 
Some short while after our delicious neal, we saw 
several Moors approaching, who brought milk and 
butter, so that we had refreshments in abundance. 
It is true we paid a little dear for them ; the glass 
of milk cost not less than three franes. After 
reposing about three hours, our caravan proceeded 
on its route. - 

About six in the evening, my father finding 
hinself extremely tatigued, wished to rest limself. 
We allowed the caravan to move on, whilst my 
step-mother and myself remained near him, and 
the rest of the family followed with their asses. 
We all three soon fell asleep. When we awoke, 
we were astonished at not seeing our companions. 
The sun was sinking in the west. We saw seve- 
ral Moors approaching us, mounted on camels ; 
and iny father reproached himself for having slept 
so long. Their appearance gave us great uneasi- 
ness, and we wished much to escape from them, 
but my step-mother and myself fell quite exhaust- 
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ed. The Moors, with long beards, having come 
quite close to us, one of them alighted and address- 
ed us in the following words. ‘ Be comforted, 
ladies ; under the costume of an Arab, you see an 
Englishman who is desirous of serving you. Hav- 
ing “heard at Senegal that 'renchmen were thrown 
ashore on these deserts, I thought my presence 
uight be of some service to them, as I was ae- 
quainted with several of the princes of this arid 
country.” These noble words from the mouth 
of a man we had at first taken to be a Moor, 
instantly quieted our fears. Recovering from 
our fright, we rose and expressed to the phi- 
lanthropic Englishman the gratitude we felt. 
Mr Carnet, * the name of the generous Briton, 
told us that ur caravan, which he had met, 
waited for us at about the distance of two leagues. 
He then gave us some biscuit, which we eat; 
and we then set off together to join our com- 
panions. Mr Carnet wished us to mount his ca- 
mels, but my stepmother and myself, being unable 
to persuade ourselves we could sit securely on their 
hairy haunches, continued to walk on the moist 


* In the work of MM. Corréard and Savigny, this 
gentleinan is made mention of in substance as follows. 
«On the evening of the Ith, they met with more of 
the natives, and an Irishman, captain of a merchant- 
man, who, of his own accord, had left St Louis with 
the intention of assisting the sufferers. He spoke the 
language of the ped and was dressed in the Moorish 
costume. We are sorry we cannot recollect the name of 
this foreign offic er, which we would have a real pleasure 
in publishing ; but, since time has effaced it from our 
memories, we will at least publish his zeal and his noble 
efforts, titles well worthy the gratitude of every feeling 
heart.” pp, 164~165. Paris, 18 818, 8v0.— Trans. 
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sand, whilst my father, Mr Carnet, and the Moors 
who accompanied Ini, proceeded on the camels. 
We soon reached a little river, called in the coun- 
try Marigot des Maringoins. We wished to drink 
of it, but found it as salt as the sea. My Carnet 
desired us to have patience, and we should find 
some at the place where our caravan waited. We 
forded that river knee-deep. At Jast, having walk- 
ed about an hour, we rejomed our companions, 
‘who had found several wells of fresh water. It 
was resolved to pass the night in this place, which 
seemed Jess arid than any we saw near us. ,The 
soldiers, being requested to go and seek wood to 
light a fire, for the purpose of frightening the fe- 
rocious beasts which were heard roaring ar ound us, 
refused ; but Mr Carnet assured us, that the Moors 
who were with him knew well how to keep all 
such intruders from our camp. In truth, during 
the whole of the night, these good Arabs prome- 
naded round our caravan, uttering cries at intervals 
like those we had heard in the camp of the gene- 
rous Almet. 

‘We passed a very good night, and at four in the 
morning continued our route along the shore. Mr 
Carnet left us to endeavour to procure some provi- 
sions. Till then our asses had been quite docile ; 
but, annoyed with their riders so long upon their 
backs, they refused to go forward. A fit took 
possession of them, and all at the same instant 
threw their riders on the ground, or among the 
bushes. The Moors, however, who accompanied 
us, assisted to catch our capricious animals, who 
had nearly scampered. off, and replaced us on the 
hard backs of these headstrong creatures. At noon 
the heat became so violent, that even the Moers 
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themselves bore it with difhculty. We then deter- 
mined on finding some shade behind the high 
mounds of sand which appeared in the interior ; 
but how were we to reach them! The sands could 
not be hotter. We had been obliged to leave our 
asses on the shore, for they would neither advance 
nor recede. The greater part of us had neither 
shoes nor hats ; notwithstanding, we were obliged 
to go forward almost a long league to find a little 
shade. The heat refiected by the sands of the De- 
sert could be compared to nothing but the mouth 
of an oven at the moment of drawing out the 
bread ; nevertheless, we endured it; but not with- 
out cursing those who had been the occasion of all 
our misfortunes. Arrived behind the heights for 
which we searched, we stretched ourselves under 
the Mimosa-gomamier, (the acacia of the Desert), 
several broke branches from the asclepia (swal- 
Jow-wort.), and made themselves a shade. But 
whether from want of air, or the heat of the 
ground on which we were seated, we were nearly 
all suffocated. I thought my last hour was come. 
Already my eyes saw nothing but a dark cloud, 
when a person of the name of Borner, who was to 
have been a smith at Senegal, gave me a boot con- 
taining some muddy water, which he had had the 
precaution to keep. I seized the elastic vase, and 
hastened to swallow the liquid im Jarge draughts. 
One of my companions; equally tormented with 
thirst, envious of the pleasure I seemed to feel, and 
which I felt effectually, drew the foot from the 
boot, and seized it in his turn, but it availed him 
nothing. The water which remained was so dis- 
gusting, that he could not drink it, and spilled it 
on the ground. Captain Bégnere, who was pre- 
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sent, judging, by the water which fell, how loath- 
some must that have been which I bad drank, of- 
fered me some crumbs of biscuit, which he had 
kept most carefully in his pocket. I chewed that 
mixture of bread, dust, and tobacco, but I could 
not swallow it, and gave it all masticated to one of 
my young brothers, who had fallen from inani- 
tion. 

We were about to quit this furnace, when we 
saw our generous Englisiman approaching, who 
brought us provisions. At this sight I felt my 
strength revive, and ceased to desire death, which 
I had before called on to release me from my sut- 
ferings. Several Moors accompanied Mr Carnet, 
and every one was loaded. On their arrival we 
had water, with rice and dried fish in abundance. 
Every one drank his allowance ef water, but had 
not ability to eat, although the rice was excellent. 
We were all anxious to return to the sea, that we 
might bathe ourselves, and the caravan put itself 
on the road to the breakers of Sahara. After an 
hour’s march of great suffering, we regained the 
shore, as well as our asses, who were lying in the 
water. We rushed among the waves, and after a 
bath of half an hour, we reposed ourselves upon 
the beach. My cousin and I went to stretch our- 
selves upon a small rising ground, where we were 
shaded with some old clothes which we had with 
us. My cousin was clad in an officer's uniform, 
the lace of which strongly attracted the eyes of Mr 
Carnet’s Moors. Scarcely had we Jain down, when 
one of them, thinking we were asleep, came to en- 
deavour to steal it; “but seeing we were awake, 
contented himself by looking at us very stead- 
fantly. 
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Such is the slight incident which it has pleased 
MM. Correard and Savigny to relate in theiraccount 
of the shipwreck of the Medusa tm a totally dif- 
ferent manner. Believing doubtless to make it 
more interesting or amusing, they say, that one of 
the Moors who were our guides, either through cu- 
riosity or a stronger sentiment, approached Miss 
Picard whilst asleep, and, after having examined 
her form, raised the covering which concealed her 
bosom, gazing awhile like one astonished, at length 
drew nearer, but durst not touch her. Then, al- 
ter having looked a long while, he replaced the co- 
vering ; and, returning to his companions, related 
in a joyous manner what he had seen. Several 
Hrenchmen having observed the proceedings of the 
Moor, told M. Picard, who, after the obliging offers 
of the oflicers, decided in clothing the rest of the 
ladies in the military dress on purpose to prevent 
their being annoyed by the attentions of the inha- 
bitants of the Desert. Mighty well! I beg pardon 
of MM. Corréard and Savigny, but there is not 
one word of truth in all this. iow could these 
gentlemen sec from the raft that which passed dur- 
ing the 12th of July on the shore of the Desert of 
Sahara ? And supposing that this was reported to 
them by some one of our caravan, and inserted in 
their work, which contains various other inaccuracies, 
I have to inform them they have been deceived. 

About three in the morning, a north-west wind 
having sprung up and a little refreshed us, our ca- 
ravan continued its route; our generous English- 
man again taking the task of procuring us provi- 
sions. ‘At four oclock the sky became overcast, 
and we heard thunder in the distance. We all ex- 
pected a great tempest, which happily did not take 
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place. Near seven we reached the spot where we 
were to wait for Mr Carnet, who came to us with 
a bullock he had purchased. Then quitting the 
shore, we went into the interior to seek a place to 
cook our supper. We fixed our camp beside a 
small wood of avacias, near to which were several 
wells or cisterns of fresh water. Our ox was in- 
stantly killed, skined, cut to pieces, and distribat- 
ed. A large fire was kindled, and each was oc- 
eupied in dressing his meal. At this time F caught 
a smart fever; notwithstanding I could not help 
Jaughing at seeing every one seated round a oe 
fire holding his piece of beef on the pone of 
bayonet, a sabre, or some sharp-pointed stick. The 
flickering of the flames on the different faces, sun- 
burned and covered with long beards, rendered 
more visible by the darkness of the night, jomed 
to the noise of the waves and the roaring of fero- 
cious beasts which we heard in the distance, pre- 
sented a spectacle at once laughable and imposing. 
If a David or a Girodet had seen us, said 1 to my- 
self, we would soon have been represented on can- 
vaxs in the galleries ef the Louvre as real cannibals ; 
and the Parisian youth, who know not what plea- 
sure it is to devour a handful of wild purslain, to 
drink muddy water from a boot, to eat a roast 
cooked in smoke—who know not, in a word, how 
comfortable it is to have it in one’s power to satisfy 
one’s appetite when hungry in the burning deserts 
of Africa, would never have believed that, among 
these half-savages, were several born on the banks 
ef the Seine. 
Whilst these thoughts were passing across my 
mind, sleep overpowered my senses. Being awak- 
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ed in the middle of the night, I found my portion 
of beef in the shoes which an old sailor had lent 
me for walking among: the thorns. Although it 
was a little burned and smelt strongly of the dish 
in which it was contained, I eat a good part of it, 
and gave the rest to my friend the sailor. That 
seaman, seeing I was ill, offered to exchange my 
meat for some which he had had the address to 
boil in a small tin-box. I prayed him to give me 
a little water if he had any, and he instantly went 
and fetched me some in his hat. My thirst wa 
so great that I drank it out of this nasty cap in 
out the slightest repugnance. 

A short. while after, every one awoke, and again 
took the route for arriving ¢ at Senegal at an early 
hour. ‘Towards seven in the morning, having 
fallen a little behind the caravan, I saw several 
Moors coming towards me armed with lances. A 
young sailor boy, aged about twelve years, who 
sometimes walked with me, stopped and cried in 
vreat terror, “ Ah! my God, lady, see the Moors 
xre coming, and the caravan is already a great way 
before us; if they should carry us awayr” I told 
him to fiae nothing, although I was really more 
frightened than he was. These Arabs of the De- 
sert scon came up to us. One of them advanced 
with a threatening air, and stopping my ass, ad- 
dressed to me, in bis barbarous language, some 
words which he pronounced with menacing ges- 
tures. My little ship-boy having made his escape, 
{ began to weep ; for the Moor always prevented 
my ass going forward, who was perhaps as well 
content at resting a little. However, from the ges- 
tres which he “made, I supposed he wished to 
know whither [ was going, aud I cried as loud as I 
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‘ould, “ Wdar / Ndar!” (Senegal! Senegal!) the 
only African words I then knew. At this the 
Moor let go the bridle of my ass, and also assisted 
me by making him feel the full weight of the pole 
of his lance, and then ran off to jis companions, 
who were roaring and laughing. I was well con- 
tent at being freed trom my fears; and what with 
the word xdar, and the famous thump of his spear, 
which was doubtless intended for my ass, I soou 
rejoined the caravan. I told my parents of my ad- 
venture, who were ignorant of what had detained 
me; they repr imanded me as they ought, and I 
promised faithfully never again to quit them. 

At nine o'clock we met upon the shore a large 
flock herded by young Moors. These shepherds 
sold us milk, and one of them offered to Jend my 
father an ass for a knife which he had seen him 
take from his pocket. My father having accepted 
the proposal, the Moor left his companions to ac- 
company us as far as the river Senegal, from which 
we were yet two good leagues. There happened a 
circumstance in the forenoon which had hke to have 
proved troublesome, but it turned out pleasantly. 
The steersman of the Medusa was sleeping upon 
the sand, when a Moor found means to steal his 
sabre. ‘The Frenchman awoke, and as soon as he 
saw the thief escaping with his booty, rose and 
pursued him with horrid oaths. The Arab, seeing 
himself followed by a furious Lurepean, returned, 
fell upon his knees, and Jaid at the feet of the 
steersman the sabre which be had stolen ; who, in 
his turn, touched with this mark of confidence or 
repentance, voluntarily gave it to him to keep. 
During this scene we frequeutly stopped to see 
how it would terminate, wlilst the caravan con- 
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tinued its route. Suddenly we left the shore. Our 
companions appearing quite transported with Joy, 
some of us ran forward, and having gained a shght 
rising ground, discovered the Senegal at no great, 
diveaiee from them. We hastened our march, and 
for the first time since our shipwreck, a smiling 
picture presented itself to our view. The trees al- 
ways green, with which that noble river is shaded, 
the humming birds, the red-birds, the paroquets, 
the promerops, &c. who flitted among their long 
yielding branches, caused in us emotions dithcult 
to express. We could not satiate our eyes with 
gazing on the beauties of this place, verdure being 
so enchanting to the sight, especially after having 
travelled throagh the Desert. Before reaching the 
river, we had to descend a little hill covered with 
thorny bushes. My ass stumbling threw me into 
the midst of one, and I tore myself in several 
places, but was easily consoled when I at length 
found myself on the banks of a river of fresh water. 
Every one having quenched his thirst, we stretch- 
ed ourselves under the shade of a small grove, 
whilst the beneficent Mr Carnet and two of our 
officers set forward to Senegal to announce our 
arrival, and to get us boats. In the meanwhile 
some took a little repose, and others were engag- 
ed in dressing the wounds with wlich they were 
covered. 

At two in the afternoon, we saw a small boat 
beating against the current of the stream with oars. 
It soon reached the spot where we were. Two 
Europeans landed, saluted our caravans, and in- 
quired for my father. One of them said he came 
on the part of MM. Artigue and Labouré, in- 
habitants of Senegal, to offer assistance to our fa- 
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mily ; the other added, that he had not waited fur 
the boats which were getting ready for us at the 
island of St Louis, knowing too well what would 
be our need. We were desirous of thanking them, 
but they lustantly ran off to the boat aud brought 
US Provisions, which iny father’s old friends had sent 
him. = They placed before us large baskets con- 
taining several loaves, cheese, a bottle of Madeira, 
a bottle of filtered water, and dresses for my father. 
Livery one, who, during our journey, had taken 
any interest in our unfortunate family, and espe- 
cially the brave Captain Bégnere, had a share of 
our provisions. We experienced a real satisfac- 
tion in partaking with them, and giving them this 
small mark of our gratitude. 

A young aspirant of marine, who had refused 

a glass of water in the Desert, pressed with 
hunger, begged of us some bread ; he got it, also 
a small plass of Madeira. 

It was four o'clock before the boats of the go- 
vernment arrived, and we all embarked. Biscuit 
and wine were found in each of them, and all 
were refreshed. 

That in which our family were was commanded 
by M. Artigue, captain of the port, and one of 
those who had sent us provisions. My father and 
he embraced as two old friends who had not seen 
one another for eight years, and congratulated 
themselves that they had been permitted to meet 
once more before they died. We had already 
made a league upon the river when a young navy 
clerk (M. Mollien) was suddenly taken ill. We 
put him ashore, and left him to the care of a ne- 

Guz 
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gro to conduct him to Senegal when he should 
recover. 

Immediately the town of St Louis presented 
itself to our view. At the distance its appearance 
is fine ; but in proportion as it is approached the 
illusion vanishes, and it looks as it really is—dirty, 
very ill built, poor, and filled with straw huts 
black with smoke. ‘At six in the evening we ar- 
rived at the port of St Louis. It would be in vain 
for me to paint the various emotions of my mind 
at that delicious moment. I am bold to say all 
the colony, if we except MM. Schmaltz and 
Lachaumareys, were at the port to receive us from 
our boats. M. Artigue going on shore first to ac- 
quaint the English governor of our arrival, met 
him coming to us on horseback, followed by our 
generous conductor Mr Carnet, and several supe- 
rior officers. We went ou shore carrying our 
brothers and sisters in our arms. My father pre- 
| us to the English governor, who had alight- 

; he appeared to be sensibly affected with our 
ce ate the females and children chiefly ex- 
citing his commiseration. And the native inhabi- 
tants and Europeans tenderly shook the hands of 
the unfortunate people; the negro slaves even 
seemed to deplore our disastrous fate. 

The governor placed the most sickly of our com- 
panions in an hospital ; various inhabitants of the 
colony received others into their houses; M. Ar- 
tigue obligingly took charge of our family. Ar- 
riving at his house we there found his wife, two 
ladies and an English lady, who begged to be al- 
lowed to assist us. ‘Taking my sister Caroline 
and myself, she conducted us to her house, and 
presented us to her husband, who received us in 
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the most affable manner ; after which she led us to 
her dressing-room, where we were combed, clean- 
sed, and dressed by the domestic negresses, and 
were most obligingly furnished with linen from 
her own wardrobe, the wliteness of which was 
strongly contrasted with our sable countenances. 
In the midst of my misfortunes my soul had pre- 
served all its strength ; - but this sudden change of 
situation aflected me so much, that I thought my 
intellectual faculties were forsaking me. W hen | 
had a little recovered from my faintness, our gene- 
rous hostess conducted us to the saloon, where we 
found her husband and several English officers sit- 
ting at table. These gentlemen invited us to par- 
take of their repast; but we took nothing but 
tea and some pastry. - Among these English was a 
young Frenchman, who, speaking sufficiently well 
their language, served to interpret between us. 
Inviting us to recite to them the story of our ship- 
wreck and all our misfortunes, which we did in 
few words, they were astonished how females and 
children had been able to endure so much fatigue 
and misery. We were so confused by our agita- 
tion, that we scarcely heard the questions which 
were put to us, having constantly before our eyes 
the foaming waves, and the immense tract of sand 
over which we had passed. As they saw we had 
need of repose, they all retired, and our worthy 
Englishwoman put us to bed, where we were not. 
long before we fell into a profound sleep. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ENGLISH REFUSE TO CEDE TITE COLONY ov 
SENEGAL TO THE FRENCH—THE WHOLE OF 
THE FRENCH EXPEDITION ARE OBLIGED TO GO 
AND ENCAMP ON THE PENINSULA OF CAPE 
VERD-—THE PICAKD FAMILY OBTAIN LEAVE 
OF THE ENGLISH GOVEKNOR TO REMAIN AT 
SENEGAL—POVERTY OF TILAT FAMILY—AS-~- 
SISTANCE WHICH THEY RECEIVE — ENTER- 
PRISE OF M. PICARD—RESTORATION OF THE 
COLONY TO THE FRENCH—DESCRIPTION OF 
SENEGAL AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


AT nine o'clock next morning, after our arrival, we 
felt quite free from all our fatigues. We arose, 
and, as soon as we were dressed, went to thank 
our generous host and hostess, Mr and Mra Kings- 
ley; then went to see our parents ; and afterwards 
returned to our benefactors, who were waiting 
breakfast for us. Our conversation was frequent- 
ly interrupted during our meal, as they were but 
little acquainted with the French language, and we 
knew nothing of English. After br ealast. we 
learned that the English governor had not received 
any orders for giving up the colony to the French; 
and until that took place, the whole of the French 
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expedition would be obliged to go to the peninsu- 
la of Cape Verd, distant from Senegal about fifty 
leagaes. This information distr essed us much, but 
our affliction was at its height, when my father 

came and told that the French governor, M. 
Schinaltz, had ordered him to quit Senegal with all 
his family, and go and stay at Cape Verd, until far- 
ther orders. Mr and Mrs Kingsley, sensibly af- 
fected with the misfortunes we had already expe- 
rienced, assured us they would not part with us, 
and that they would endeavour to obtain the per- 
mission of the English governor. In fact, on the 
following day, that gentleman informed us by his 
aid-de-camp, that, having seen the wretched condi- 
tion in which our family were, he had allowed us 
to remain at Senegal, and that he had permitted all 
the officers of the Medusa to stay. This renewed 
instance of the benevolence of the Enghsh gover- 
nor tranquillized us. We remained comfortably at 
the house of our benefactors; but a great part of 
our unhappy companions in misfortune, fearing if 
they stayed at Senegal they would disobey the 
French governor, set off for Cape Verd, where hun- 
ger and death awaited them. Our family lived 
nearly twenty days with our benevolent hosts MM. 
Artigue and Kingsley; but my father, fearing we 
were too great a burden for the extraordinary ex- 
penses which they made each day for us, hired a 
small apartment, and, on the first of August, we 
took possession of it, to the great regret of our 
generous friends, who wished us to stay with them 
till the surrender of the colony. When we were 
settled in our new habitation, my father sent a pe- 
tition to M. Schmaltz, for the purpose of obtaining 
provisions from the general magazine of the lrench 
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administration ; but, angry with the reception we 
had met with from the Enelish, he replied he could 
not give him any thing. Nevertheless, several 
French officers, who, like ourse ‘ves, had remained 
at Senegal, each day received their rations, or, 
which was better, were admitted to the table of 
M. D , with whom also the governor, his fa- 
mily and staff, messed. It may be remarked here, 
that this same M. D , advanced to the gover- 
_nor of the forts, in provisions and money, to the 
amount of 50,000 francs ; and, it was the general 
opinion, found means to charge cent. per cent. on 
these advances, as a small perquisite for himself; 
moreover, he received, at the request. of the gover- 
nor, the decoration of the Legion of Henour. But 
I return to that which concerns myself. My ta- 
ther being unable to obtain any thing, either ‘from 
the governor or M. D , Was obliged to borrow 
money to enable us to subsist. We were reduced 
to feed on negroes food, for our means would not 
allow us to purchase bread at 15 sous the pound, 
and wine at 3° frances the hottle. Mowever, we 
were content, and perfectly resigned to our fate ; 
when an English efficer, Major Peddie, came and 
visited us precisely at the moment we were at din- 
ner, ‘That gentleman, astonished at seeing an 
officer of the French administration dining upon 
a dish of Kouskou, * said to my father: “ How, 
Mr Picard ! you being in the employment of your 
government, and living so meanly!”  Mortified 
that a stranger should have seen his misery, my 
father felt his tears flowing; but, imstantly collect- 
ing himself, said in a calm yet firm tone, “ Know, 
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Sir, that I blush not tor my poverty, and that you 
have wronged me by upbraiding me. It is true 
LT have net food like the other Europeans in the 
colony; but I do not consider myself the more 
unfortunate. I] have requested the man who re- 
presents my sovercien in thiis country, to rive me 
the rations to which I have a right; but he has 
had the inhumanity to refuse. But what of that ? 
I] know how to submit, and my family also.” 
Major Peddie, at these words, touched with our 
misfortunes, and vexed, doubtless, at having mor- 
tified us, though that certainly was not his inter- 
tion, bade us good bye, and retired. Early on the 
morning of next day, we received a visit from M. 
Dubois, mayor of the town of St Louis in Senegal. 
That good and virtuous magistrate told us he had 
come, at the instance of the English governor, to 
offer us assistance; viz. an officer's allowance, 
which consisted of bread, wine, meat, sugar, coffee, 
&e. As my father had not been able to procure 
any thing from governor Schmaltz, he thought it 
his duty to accept that which the Innglish gover- 
nor had so generously offered. We thanked M. 
Dubois ; and, in a few hours afterwards, we had 
plenty of provisions sent to us. 
if my father had made hunself some enemies 
among the authors of the shipwreck of the Medu- 
sa, and the abandoning the raft, he was recow- 
pensed by real good friends among the old inha- 
bitants of Senegal, who, with himself, deplored 
the fate of the unfortunate beings who were left ‘n 
the midst of the ocean. Among the numerous 
friends my father had, I ought particularly to men- 
tion the families of Pellegrin, Darneville, Lamotte, 
Dubois, Artigue, Feuilletaine, Labouré, Valentin, 
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Debonnet, Boucaline, Waterman, &e.: And in 
truth all the inhabitants of Senegal, if we ex- 
cept one family, were disposed +6 befriend us. 
Even the poor negroes of the interior, after hear- 
ing of our misfortunes, came and offered us a small 
share of their crop. Some gave us beans, others 
brought us milk, eggs, &c.; in a word, every one 
offered us some assistance, after they had heard 
to what misery our shipwreck had reduced us. 

About a vaonth after our arrival at Senegal, we 
went to look at the islands of Babaguey and Safal, 
situated about two leagues from the town of St 
Louis. The first of these islands had been given 
to M. Artigue, who had cultivated it; the other 
jad been given to my father in 1807, and he had 
planted in it about one hundred thousand cotten 
plants, when the capture of Senegal by the Eng- 
lish in 1809 obliged him to abandon his projects, 
and return to France. 

Those who have seen the countries of Europe, 
and admired the fine soil of Franee, need not ex- 
pect to enjoy the same scene at Senegal. Every 
where nature shows a sava age and arid aspect ; 
every where the dregs of a desert and parched 
svil presents itself to the view ; and it is only by 
care and unremitting toil it can be made to pro- 
duce any thing. All the cotton which my father 
had planted in the island of Safal had been de- 
voured by the cattle during his absence ; he found 
not a plant. He then proposed to begin again his 
first operations. After having walked round the 
island of Safal, we went to dine with M. Artigue 
in the island of Babaguey, where we spent the re- 
mainder of the day, and in the evening return- 
ed to the town of Senegal. Some days after 
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this jaunt, my father endeavoured to find whe- 
ther the plants with which the island was eo- 
vered would be useful in making potass. He 
arranged with a person in Senegal to hire for him 
some negroes, and a canoe to gather the ashes of 
the plants after they were burned. A covered 
gallery which we had in the small house we in- 
habited, seemed convenient to bold the apparatus 
of our manufacture. Here we placed our coppers. 
We then commenced the making of potass, wait- 
ing for the surrender of the colony. The first essay 
we made gave us hopes. Our ‘ashes produced a 
potass of fine colour, and we did not doubt of 
succeeding, when we should have sent a sample of 
it to France. We made about four barrels, and 
my father sent a box of it to a friend of his at 
Paris to analyze. Whilst waiting the reply of the 
cheinist, he hired three negroes to begin the enlti- 
vation of his island of Safal. He went himself to 
direct. their operations, but he fell ill of fatigue. 
Fortunately lis Uliess was net of long continu- 
ance, and in the mouth of December he was per- 
fectly recovered. At this period an English ex- 
pedition went from Senegal into the interior of 
Africa, commanded by Major Peddie, * the gen- 
tleman who had given so great assistance to the 
unfortunates of the Medusa. ‘That worthy philan- 
thropic Englishman died seon after his departure ; 
we sincerely lamented him. 

On the Ist of January 1817, the colony of Se- 
negal was surrendered to the French. The Eng- 
lish left it, some for Great Britain, others for 
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Sierra Leone and the Cape of Good Hopes and 
France entered into all her possessions on the west 
coast of Africa. We remained yet a month in 
our first house; at last we procured one much 
larger. My father then commenced his functions 
of attorney, and we at last began to receive pro- 
visions from the French government. The house 
in which we lived was very large; but the em- 
ployment which my father followed was very in- 
compatible with the tranquillity we desired. Te 
remove us from the noise and tumultuous conver- 
sations of the people who perpetually came te the 
office, we had a small hut of reeds constructed for 
us in the midst of our garden, which was very 
large. Here my sister, my cousin, and myself, 
passed the greater part of the day. From that 
time we began to see a little of the world, and to 
return unavoidable visits. Every Sunday the fa- 
mnily went to the island of Safal, where we very 
agreeably spent the day ; for that day seemed as 
short in the country, as the six other days: of the 
week were long and listless at Senegal. That 
country was so jittle calculated for people of our 
age, that we continually teazed our father to re- 
turn with us to France. But as he had great ex- 
pectations from the manufacture of potass, he 
made us stay, as we would be of great service to 
him in the end, for superintending the works of 
that manufacture. 

It is now time to give a brief description of 
‘Senegal and its environs, to enable the reader bet- 
ter to appreciate that which I have to say in the 
sequel. 

Travellers who have written about Africa, have 
given too magnificent a picture of that country 
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known by the name of Senegal. Apparently, af- 
ter the fatigues of a long and tedious journey, they 
have been charmed with the first fresh spot where 
they could repose. That first impression has all 
the force of reality to the superficial observer; but 
if he remain any time, the illusion vanishes, and 
Senegal appears what it really is—a parched and 
barren country, destitute of-the most necessary ve- 
getables for the nourishment and preservation of 
the health of man. - 

The town of St Louis, which is also called Se- 
negal, because it is the head-quarters of the French 
establishments on that coast, is built upon a small 
island or a bank of sand, formed in the midst of 
the river Senegal, at about two leagues from its 
mouth. It is two thousand toises in length, and 
three hundred in breadth. The native inhabitants 
of the country call it Ndar, and Ba-Fing, or Black 
River, the river which waters it. The last name 
corresponds to that of Niger, which ancient geo- 
graphers have given to that river, — 

- The population of St Louis is about ten thou- 
sand souls, five hundred of whom are Europeans, 
two thousand negroes or free mulattoes, and near- 
ly. seven thousand five hundred slaves. There are 
about one hundred and fifty houses in St Louis 
inhabited by Europeans; the remainder consists 
of simple squares, or huts of straw, which a slight 
flame would cause to vanish in a moment, as well 
as all the houses of brick which are near them. 
The streets are spacious, but not paved. The 
greater part are so completely filled with sand, 
which the winds and hurricanes bring from the 
deserts of Sahara, that it is nearly impossible to 
walk along them when the winds are blowing, 
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That fine and burning sand so impregnates the 
air, that it is inhaled, and swallowed with the food ; 
in short, it penetrates every thing. The narrow and 
little frequented streets are often blocked up. 
Some of the houses are fine enough; they have 
but one story. Some have covered galleries ; but 
in general the roofs are in the Oriental fashion, in 
the form of a terrace. 

The gardens of Senegal, though their plants 
have been much praised, are nevertheless few in 
number, and m very bad condition. The whole 
of their cultivation is limited to some bad cab- 
bages, devoured by the insects, a plot of bitter ra- 
dishes, and two or three beds of salad, withered 
before it is fit for use; but these vegetables, it 
must be said, are very exquisite, because there are 
none better. The governor's garden, however, is 
stocked with various plants, such as cucumbers, 
metens, carrots, Indian pinks, some plants of bar- 
ren ananas, and some marigolds. There are also 
in the garden three date trees, a small vine arbour, 
and some young American and Indian plants. But 
these do not thrive, as much on account of the po- 
verty of the soil, as the hot winds of the Desert, 
which wither them. Some, nevertheless, are vi- 
gorous, from being sheltered by walls, and sh 
quently watered. 

Five or six trees, somewhat bushy ( island fig- 
trees), are planted here and there in the streets, 
where may be seen also four or five baobabs, the 
leaves of which are devoured by the negroes be- 
fore mney are fully blown, * and a palm of the spe- 


* The negroes use the Icaves of the Baobab as gluten, 
prepare their Kouskou, (a kind of pulp). 
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gies of Ronn, which serves as a signal-post for ships 
ut sea. 

A league and a half from the island of St Louis, 
is situated the island of Babaguey. It is almost 
entirely cultivated, but the soil is so arid that it 
will scarcely grow any thing but cotton. ‘There 
is a military station on this. island, and a signal- 
post. MM. Artieue and Gansfort each have a 
small dwelling here. The house, built in the Eu- 
ropean manner, which is there seen, serves to hold 
the soldiers, and ty accommodate the officers of 
Senegal on their parties of pleasure. 

The island of Safal is situated to the east of 
Babaguey, and is separated from it by an arm of 
the river, ‘This was the asylum which we chose 
in the end to withdraw from misery, as will be 
seen in the sequel. 

To the east of the island of Safal, is situated 
the large island of Bokos, the fertility of which is 
very superior to the three preceding. Here are 
seen large fields of millet, maize, cotton, and, in- 
digo, of the best quality. ‘The negroes have esta- 
blished large villages here, the mhabitants of which 
live in happy ease. 

- To the north of these islands, and to the east of 
Senegal is the island of Sor, where resides a kind 
of Black Prince, called by the French Jean Bart. 
The general aspect of this island is arid, but there 
are places susceptible of being made into large 
plantations. M. Valentin, merchant at St Louis, 
bas already planted several thousand feet. of cot- 
ton, which is in a thriving condition. But that 
island being very much exposed to the incursions 
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the island of Morfil, which is not less than fifty 
leagues from east to west, and about eight or ten 
in breadth. The negroes of the republic of Peules 
cultivate great quantities of millet, maize, indigo, 
cotton, and tobacco. The country of the Peules 
negroes extends about one hundred and twenty 
leagues, by thirty in breadth. It is a portion of 
the ancient empire of the negro Wolofs, which, m 
former times, comprehended all the countries si- 
tuated between the rivers Senegal and Gambia. 
The country of the Peules is watered by a branch - 
of the Senegal, which they call Morfil; and, like 
Lower Egypt, owes its extreme fertility to its an- 
nual overflowing. The surprising abundance of 
their harvests, which are twice a year, makes it 
considered as the granary of Senegal. Here are 
to be seen immense fields finely cultivated, exten- 
sive forests producing the rarest and finest kinds of 
trees, and a prodigious diversity of plants and 
shrubs fit for dying and medicine. 

To the east of the Peules is the country of 
Galam, * or Kayaga, situated two hundred leagues 
from the island of St Louis. The French have an _ 
establishment in the village of Baquel. This coun- 
try, from its being a little elevated, enjoys at all 
times a temperature sufhciently cool and healthful. 
Its soil is considered susceptible of every species of 
cultivation: the mines of gold and silver, which 
border upon it, promise one day to rival the rich- 
est in the possession of Spain in the New World. 
This conjecture is sufficiently justified by the re- 
ports sent to Europe by the agents of the African 
and Indian Companies, and particularly by M. de 
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Buffon, who, in a MS. deposited in the archives of 
the colonies, thus expresses himself :—* It is cer- 
tain that there are found in the sand of the rivers 
(in the country of Galam) various precious stones, 
such as rubies, topazes, sapphires, and perhaps some 
diamonds ; and there are in ‘the mountains veins of 
gold and silver.” Two productions, not less est 
mable perhaps than gold and silver, are indigenous 
to this fine country, and increase in the most pro-~ 
digious manner there; viz. the Lotus, or bread- 
tree, of the ancients, spoken of by Pliny, and the 
Shea, or butter-tree, * of which the English tra- 
veller Mungo Park has given a description. © 


* Vide Note E. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SICKNESS AND DEATH OF MADAME PICARD 
BREAK IN UPON THE HAPPINESS OF THE FA: 
MILY—M. PICARD TURNS HIS VIEWS TO COMs 
MERCE—BAD SUCCESS OF HIS ENTERPRISE— 
THE DISTRACTED AFFAIRS OF THE COLONY 
DISGUST HIM—THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
ISLAND OF SAFAL——SEVERAL MERCHANTS 
PROTEST AGAINST M. PICARD APPLYING HIM- 
SELF TOCOMMERCE—DEPARTURE OF THE EX- 
PEDITION TO THE ISLAND OF GALAM—M. PI- 
CARD IS DEPRIVED OF HIS EMPLOYMENT AS 
ATTORNEY—HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER GOES TO 
LIVE IN THE ISLAND OF SAFAL WITH TWo OF 
HER BROTHERS. 


We were happy enough, at least content, at Sene- 
gal, until the sickness of my stepmother broke in 
upon the repose we enjoyed. ‘Towards the middle 
of July 1817, she fell dangerously ill; all the, 
symptoms of a malignant fever appeared in her ; 
and in spite of all the assistance of. art and the 
care we bestowed upon her, she died in the be- 
ginning of November of the same year. Her loss. 
plunged us all into the deepest affliction. My fa- 
ther was inconsolable. From that melancholy pe-. 
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riod, there was no happiness for our unfortunate 
family: chagrin, sickness, enemies, all seemed to 
conspire against us. A short while after her death 
my father received -a letter from the chemist at 
Paris, informing him that the sample of potass 
which he had sent to France was nothing but ma- 
rine salt, and some particles of potass and salt- 
petre. This news, although disagreeable, did not 
affect us, because we had still greater misfortunes 
to deplore. About the end of the year, my father 
finding his employment would scarcely enable him 
to support his numerous family, turned his atten- 
tion to commerce, hoping thus to do some good, 
as he intended to send me to look after the family, 
and to take charge of the new improvements in 
the island, which had become very dear to him 
from the time he had deposited in it the mortal 
remains of his wife and his youngest child. For 
the better success of his project, he went into co- 
partnery with a certain’ personage in the colony; 
but instead of benefiting his speculations, as he 
had flattered himself, it proved nothing but loss. 
Besides he was cheated in an unworthy manner by 
the people in whom he had placed his confidence ; 
and as he was prohibited by the French authorities 
from trafficking, he could not plead his own de- 
fence, nor get an account of the merchandise of 
which they had defrauded him. Some time after he 
had sustained this loss, he bought a large boat, 
which he refitted at a considerable expense. He 
made the purchase in the hope of «being able to 
traffic with the Portuguese of the island of Cape 
Verd, but in vain; the governor of the colony 
prohibited him from all communication with these 
islands. 
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Such were the first misfortunes which we expe- 
rienced at Senegal, and which were only the pre- 
cursors of still greater to come. 

Besides all these, my father had much trouble 
and vexation to endure in the employment he fol- 
lowed. The bad state of the affairs of the colony, 
the poverty of the greater part of its inhabitants, 
occasioned to him all sorts of contradictions and dis- 
agreements. Debts were not paid, the ready 
money sales did not go off; processes multiplied 
in a frightful manner; every day creditors came 
to the office soliciting actions against their debtors ; 
in a word, he was in a state of perpetual torment 
either with his own personal matters, or with those 
of others. However, as he hoped soon to be at 
the head of the agricultural establishment project- 
ed at Senegal, he supported his difficulties with 
great courage. 

In the expedition which was to have taken place 
in 1815, the Count Trigant de Beaumont, whom 
the king had appointed governor of Senegal, had 
promised my father to remstate him in the rank of 
captain of infantry, which he had held before the 
Revolution, and after that to appoint him to the 
command of the counting-house of Galam, de- 
pendent upon the government of Senegal. In 
1816, my father again left Paris with that hope, 
for the employment of attorney did not suit his 
disposition, which was peaceable and honest. He 
had the first gift of the documents concerning the 
countries where they were to found the agricultural 
establishments in Africa, and had proposed plans 
which were accepted of at the time -by the Pre- 
sident of the Council of State, and by the Minister 
ef Marine, for the colonization of Senegal; but 
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the unfortunate events of 1815 having overturned 
every thing, another governor was nominated for 
that colony in place of Count Trigant de Beau- 
mont. All his plans and proposed projects were 
instantly altered for the purpose of giving them the 
appearance of novelty ; and my father found him- 
self in a situation to apply these lines of Virgil to 
himself. | 

‘¢ Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores. 

_ These lines I made, another has the praise. 

At first the new governor (M. Schmaltz) was 
almost disposed to employ my father in the direc- 
tion of the Agricultural Establishment of Senegal ; 
but he allowed himself to be circumvented by cer- 
tain people, towhom my father had perhaps spoken 
too much truth. He thought no more of him, 
and we were set up as a mark of every kind of 
obloquy. 

Finding then that he could no longer reckon upon 
the promises which had been made to him on the 
subject of the plans which he had proposed for the 
colony of Senegal, my father turned his attention 
to the island of Safal, which seemed to promise a 
httle fortune for himself and family. He doubled 
the number of his labouring negroes, and appoint- 
ed a black overseer for superintending his work. 

In the beginning of 1818, we believed our cot- 
ton crop would make us amends for the loss which 
we had sustained at various times. All our plants 
were in the most thriving condition, and promised 
an abundant harvest. We had algo sown maize, 
millet,, and some country beans, which looked 
equally well. 

At this period, M. Schmaltz was recalled to 
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France. M. Flauriau succeeded him ; but the no- 
mination of the new governor did not alleviate our 
condition. Every Sunday my father went to vi- 
sit his plantation, and to give directions for the 
Jabours of the week. He had built a large hut 
for the overseer, upon the top of a little hill, which 
was almost exactly in the centre of the island. 
It was at a little distance from the small house 
which he had raised as a tomb, to receive. the 
remains of his wife and child, whom he had at 
first buried in a place to the south of the cotton 
field. He surrounded the monument of his sor- 
row with a kind of evergreen bean tree, which 
soon crept over the grave, and entirely concealed 
it from’ the view. ‘This little grove of verdure at- 
tracted, by the freshness of its foliage, a multitude 
of birds, and served them for a retreat. My fa- 
ther never left this place but he was more tran- 
quil, and less affected with his misfortunes. 
Towards the middle of April, seeing his plants 
had produced Jess cotton than he expected, and 
that the hot winds and grasshoppers had made 
great havock in his plantations, my father decided 
to leave upon it but one old negro, for superm- 
tending the day-labourers, whom he had reduced 
to four. In the mean time, we learned that some 
merchants, settled at Senegal, had written to France 
against my father. They complained that be had 
not employed sufficient severity against some un- 
fortunate persons who had not been able to pay 
their debts ; and they exclaimed against some mi- 
serable speculations which he had made in the. 
country of Fouta Toro, for procuring grain necer- 
kary for the support of his negroes. | 
The expedition to Galam making prepar ativns : 
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for its departure,“ my father, in spite of the in- 
sinuations of some merchants of the colony, was 
desirous also of trying his fortune. He associated 
himself with a person who was to make the voy- 
age ; he bought European govds, and refitted his 
boat, which again occasioned him less. To- 
wards the middle of August 1818, the expedition 
set off. -A month after its departure, my cousin, 
whom the country had considerably affected, re- 
turned to France, to our great regret. My sister 
and myself found ourselves the only society to en- 
able us to support our sorrows; however, as we 
hoped to return to France in a few years, we 
overcame our disappointment. We had already 
in some degree recovered our tranquillity, in spite 
of all our misfortunes and the solitude in which we 
lived, when my father received a letter from the 
governor of the colony, announcing to him, that, 
by the decision of the Minister of Marine, a new 
attorney had come to Senegal, and enjoining him 
at the same time to place the papers of the office 
in the hands of his successor. 

Such a circumstance could not fail to affect us 
much ; for the few resources we possessed made 
us anticipate an event almost as horrible as the 
shipwreck, which exposed our family to all the 
horrors of want in the boundless deserts of Sahara. 
My father, however, having nothing with which 

* -The voyage from Senegal to the country of Galam is 
made but once a year, because it is necessary to take ad- 
vantage of the overflowing of the river, either in coming or 
going. The merchant boasts which are destined to make 
the voyage, look like a fleet, and depart in the middle of 
August, under escort of a king’s ship, commissioned to 
pay the droits and customs to the Negro princes of the 
ineerior, with whom that colony is connected. 
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he could reproach himself, courageously supported 
this new misfortuue, hoping sooner or later to be 
able to unmask those who had urged his ruin. He 
wrote a letter to his Excellency the Minister of 
Marine, in which he detailed the affairs of the office 
of the colony, the regularity of the accounts, the un- 
fortunate condition to which his numerous family 
were reduced by the loss of his employment, and 
concluded with these words :—“ Broken without 
being heard, at the end of twenty-nine years of faith- 
ful service, but too proud to make me afraid of a 
disgrace which cannot but be honourable to me, 
especially as it has its source in those philanthro- 
pic principles which I manifested in the abandon- 
ing of the raft of the Medusa, I resign myself in 
silence to my destiny.” 

This letter, full of energy, although a little too 
firm, failed not to affect the feeling heart of the 
Minister of Marine, who wrote to the governor of 
Senegal to give my father some employment in the 
administration of the colony. But that order had 
either remained too long in the office of the mini- 
ster, or the governor of Senegal had judged it pro- 
per not to communicate the good news to us, as 
we did not hear of the order of the minister till 
after the death of my father, nearly fifteen months 
after its date. 

When my father had rendered his accounts, and 
installed his successor, into the colony's office, he 
told me it would be quite necessary to think of re- 
turning into his island of Safal, to cultivate it our- 
selves. He persuaded me that our plantation suf- 
fered solely froin the want of our personal care, 
and that the happiness and tranquillity of a country 
life would soon make us forget our enemies and 
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our sufferings. It was then decided that I should 
set off onthe morrow, with two of my brothers, to go 
and cultivate the cotton at the plantation. We 
took our little shallop, and two negro sailors, and, 
by daybreak, were upon the river, leaving at Sene- 
gal my father, my sister Caroline, and the youngest 
of our brothers and sisters. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MISS PICARD LIVES IN THE ISLAND OF SAFAL=— 
HER MANNER OF LIVING-——SUFFERINGS SHE 
ENDURED——-SHE GATHERS FLOWERS WHICH 
CONTAIN A DELETERIOUS POISON—HER TWO 
BROTHERS FALL SICK—THEY ARE CONVEYED 
TO SENEGAL—MISS PICARD OVERCOME WITH 
MELANCHOLY ALSO FALLS SICK-——STATE IN 
WHICH SHE IS FOUND—A NEGRO BOILS 
FOR HER AN OLD VULTURE—RETURN OF 
MISS PICARD TO SENEGAL—HER CONVA- 
LESCENCE——-HER RETURN TO THE ISLAND OF 
SAFAL——M. PICARD GOES THERE TO LIVE 
WITH ALL HIS FAMILY—DESCRIPTION OF THE 
FURNITURE OF THE AFRICAN COTTAGE— 
COUNTRY LIFE—COMFORT OF THEIR FIRE- 
SIDE——WALKS OF THE FAMILY—-LITTLE PLEA- 
SURES WHICH THEY ENJOY. 


For the space of two months I endured, as 
did my little brothers, the beams of a burning sun, 
the irritations of insects and thorns, and the want 
of that food to which we had been accustomed. I 
suffered during all the day from a severe headach ; 
but I collected from the ground which belonged to 
us the cotton, on which were founded all our 
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hopes. At night my two young brothers and my- 
self retired into the cottage, which we used in the 
island ; the working negroes brought the cotton we 
had collected during the day; after which I set 
about preparing supper. The children, accom- 
panied by the old negro Etienne (the keeper of the 
plantation), went and picked up some branches of 
dry wood. We lighted a large fire in the middle 
of the hut, and I kneaded the cakes of millet flour 
which were to be our supper, as well as what was 
to supply us next day. My paste being prepared, 
I laid each cake upon the fire which the children 
had lighted. Often, and especially when we were 
very hungry, I placed them on a shovel of iron 
which I set upon the fire. This quick mode of 
proceeding procured us millet-bread in less than 
half an hour; but it must be confessed that this 
species of wafers or cakes, though well enough 
prepared and baked, was far from having the taste 
of those we eat at Paris. However, to make them 
more palatable, I added butter when I had it, or 
we ate them with some sour milk. With the first 
dish was served up at the same time the dessert, 
which stood in place of dainties, of roast meat 
and salad ; it generally consisted of boiled beans, 
or-roasted pistachio nuts. On festival days, being 
those when my father came to see us, we forgot 
our bad fare in eating the sweet bread he psonane 
with him from Senegal. 

“Jn the month of December 1818, having gone 
one morning with my brothers to take a walk a 
mong the woods behind our cottage, I found a tree 
covered with blossoms as white as snow, and which 
had a delicious smell. We gathered a great quan- 
tity of them, which we carried home; but these 
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flowers, as we afterwards found by sad experience, 
coutained a deleterious poison. Their strony and 
pungent odour caused violent pains in the head, 
forerunners of a malignant fever, which brought us 
_within two steps of the grave. Two days after 
‘my young brothers were seized ; fortunately my 
father arrived on the following day, and removed 
them to Senegal. 
Now then I was alone with my old negro 
Ktienne in the island of Safal, far from my family, 
isolated in the midst of a desert island, in which 
the birds, the wolves, and the tigers, composed the 
sole population. I gave free course to my tears 
and sorrows. The civilized world, said I to my- 
self, is far from me, an immense river separates 
me from my friends. Alas! what comfort can I 
find in this frightful solitude ? What can I do 
upon this wretched earth ? But although I had said 
I was unfortunate, was I not necessary to my un- 
happy father? Had I not promised to assist him 
in the education of his children, whom cruel death 
had deprived of their mother? Yes! yes! I was 
teo sensible my life was yet necessary. Engaged 
in these melancholy reflections, I fell into a de- 
pression of mind which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. Next morning the tumult of my thoughts 
led me to the banks of the river, where the pre- 
ceding evening I had seen the canoe carry away 
my father and my young brothers. There I fixed 
my humid eyes upon the expanse of water with- 
out seeing any thing but a horrible immensity ; 
then, as recovered from my sorrow, I turned to 
the neighbouring fields to greet the flowers and 
plants which the sun was just beginning to gild. 
They were my friends, my companions ; they alone 
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could yet alleviate my melancholy, and render my 
loneliness supportable. At last the star of day 
arising above the horizon, admonished me to re- 
sume my labours. 

Having returned to the cottage, I went to the 
harvest with Etienne. For the space of two days, 
I continued at my accustomed occupation, but on the 
morning of the third, on returning from the plan- 
tation to the house, I felt myself suddenly seized 
with a violent pain in my head. As soon as I 
reached home I Jay down. On the morning I 
found myself unable to rise out of bed; a burning 
fever had manifested itself during the night, and 
even deprived me of the hope of being able to re- 
turn to Senegal. 

I was incapable of doing any thing. The good 
Etienne, touched with my condition, took his 
fowling-piece, and went into the neighbouring 
woods, to endeavour to shoot me some game. 
An old vulture was the only produce of the chase. 
He brought it to me, and, in spite of the repug- 
nance I expressed for that species of bird, he per- 
sisted in boiling some of it for me. In about an 
hour afterwards, he presented me with a bow! of 
that African broth; but I found it so bitter, I 
could not swallow it. I felt myself getting worse, 
and every moment seemed to be the last of life. 
At last, about noon, having collected all my re- 
maining strength, | wrote to my father the distres- 
sed state I was in; Etienne took the charge of 
carrying my letter, and left me alone in the midst 
of our island. At night I experienced a great 
increase of fever; my strength abandoned me 
entirely; I was unable to shut the door of tlie 
house in which I lay. I was far from my family ; 
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no human being dwelt in the island; no person 
witnessed my sufferings ; I fell into a state of ut- 
ter unconsciousness, and I knew not what I did 
during the remainder of the night. On the follow- 
ing morning, having recovered from my insensi- 
bility, I heard some person near me utter sorrow- 
ful cries; it was my good sister Caroline.* I o- 
pened my eyes, and, to my astonishment, found 
myself at Senegal, surrounded by my afflicted fa- 
mily. I felt as if: I had returned from the other 
world. My father had set off on the instant he 
received my letter, with Etienne to the island, and, 
finding me delirious, took me to Senegal without 
my being conscious of it. Recovering by degrees 
from my confusion, I was desirous of seeing my 
brothers, who had been attacked the same way 
as myself. Our house looked like an hospital. 
Here a dying child wished them to take away 
the monster he imagined he saw before his bed; 
there another demanded something to drink, then, 
refusing to take the medicines which were offer- 
ed to him, filled the house with his groans; at a 
distance my feeble voice was heard asking some- 
thing to quench the thirst which consumed me. 
However, the unremitting care we received, as 
well as the generous medicine of M. Quincey, 
with the tender concern of my father and my sis- 
ter Caroline, soon placed us out of danger. I then 
understood that the flowers I had had the impru- 
dence to collect in the wood of Safal, had been 
the principal cause of my illness, as well as that 
of my brothers. In the meanwhile, my father 
built two new huts in the island, with the inten- 
Vion, of going and living there with all his family. 
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But, as his affairs kept him yet some days at Se- 
negal, he was prevented from returning to Safa) 
with the children to continue the collecting of 
cotton. On the morrow, we all three set off. 
When we had arrived upon the Marigot, in the 
island of Babaguey, we hailed the keeper of our 
island to come and take us over in his canoe. In 
the mean time 1 amused myself in looking at our 
habitation, which seemed to be very much embel- 
lished since my departure, as it had been aug- 
mented with two new cottages. I discovered the 
country to be much greener since I last saw it ; in 
a word, all nature nee smiling and beautiful. 
At last Etienne, to whom we had been calling for 
a quarter of an hour, arrived with his canoe, into 
which we stepped, and soon were again in the 
island of Safal. 

Arrived at my cottage, I began to examine all 
the changes my father had made during my ill- 
ness. The small cottage situated to the west, I 
chose as my sleeping apartment. If was well 
made with straw and reeds yet green, and the 
widow, whence was seen the cotton-field, was of 
the greatest advantage tome. I began to clean 
the floor of our apartments, which was nothing. 
else than sand, among which were various roots 
and blades of grass. After that I went to visit the 
httle poultry yard, where [ found two ducks and 
some hens placed there a short while betore. I 
was very glad of these little arrangements ; and re- 
turned to the principal cottage to prepare break- 
fast. After this we betook ourselves to the busi- 
ness of cotton, gathering. : 

Kight days had already elapsed since ovr return 
to the island of Safal, when one morning we per- 
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ceived our shallop upon the river, which we ‘al- 
ways knew by a signal placed upon the mast-head. 
It was my father, who brought twelve negroes 
with him, which he had hired at Senegal, for as- 
sisting him in the cultivation of his island. The 
men were instantly set to break up the soil; the 
women and children assisted us in gathering cot- 
ton. My father then dismissed the negroes, who 
worked by the day, as he had to come and go to 
Senegal, where the urgency of his business yet 
required his presence. 

I remained a long while without seeing him ; 
but, at the end of eight days, I was agreeably 
surprised at finding our boat in the little bay of 
Babaguey. I ran with the family negroes to dis- 
embark our effects, and I soon had the pleasure of 
holding my sister Caroline in my arms. My fa- 
ther came on shore afterwards with the youngest 
children, and all the family found themselves 
united under the roof of the African Cottage, m 
the island of Safal. ‘“ You see, my child,” said 
my father to me on entering our huts, “ you see 
all our riches! we have neither moveables nor 
house at Senegal; every thing we can claim as 
our own is here.” I embraced my father, and 
my brothers and sisters, and then went to unload 
our boat: Our house was soon filled. It served 
at once for a cellar, granary, store-house, a parlour, 
and bed-chamber. However, we found a place 
for every thing. Next day we began to fit them 
up more commodiously. My sister and myself 
lived in the small house to the west ; my father 
took up his residence in that towards the east ; ; 
and the large hut in the centre was the place where 
the children slept. Round about the last we sus- 
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pended some boards by cords, to hold our dishes 
and various kitchen utensils. A table, two benches, 
some chairs, a large couch, some old barrels, a 
mill to grind the cotton, implements of husbandry, 
constituted the furniture of that cottage. Never- 
theless, in spite of its humbleness, the sun came 
and gilded our roofs of straw and reeds. My fa- 
ther fitted up his cottage as a study. Here were 
boards suspended by small cords, upon which his 
books and papers were arranged with the greatest 
order ;—there a fir board, supported by four feet, 
driven into the ground, served as a desk ; at a dis- 
tance stood his gun, his pistols, his sword, his cla- 
rionet, and soime mathematical instruments. A 
chair, a small couch, a pitcher, and a cup, formed 
his little furniture. 

ur cottage was situated on the top of a little 
hill of gentle ascent. Forests of mangrove-trees, 
gum-trees, tamarind-trees, sheltered us on the west, 
the north, and the east. To the south was situa- 
ted the plantation which we called South-field. 
This field was already covered with about three 
hundred thousand feet of cotton, a third of which 
had nearly begun to be productive. Upon the 
banks of the river, and to the west of the cotton 
field, was situated our garden; finally, to the 
south of the plain, were our fields of maize, beans, 
and millet. 

Our little republic, to which my father Ete 
laws, was governed in the following manner : 
We usually rose about day-break, and met alto- 
gether in the large cottage. After having embra-: 
ced our father, we fell upon our knees to return 
thanks to the Supreme Being for the gift of ano- 
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ther day. That finished, my father led the ne- 
groes to their work, during which my sister and 
myself arranged the family affairs, and prepared 
breakfast, when, about eight o'clock, he returned 
to the cottage. Breakfast being over, each took 
his little bag, and went and gathered cotton. A- 
bout noon, as the heat became insupportable, all 
returned to the cottage, and worked at different 
employments. I was principally charged with the 
education of my young brothers and sisters, and 
the young negroes of the family. Round my little 
but were suspended various pictures for study, u 

on which I taught them to read according to the 
method of mutual assistance. A bed of sand, 
smoothed upon a small bench, served the younger 
ones to trace and understand the letters of the al- 
phabet : the others wrote upon slates. We be- 
stowed nearly two hours upon each exercise, arid 
then my scholars amused themselves at different 
games. At three o'clock, all returned to the cot- 
ton field, and remained till five. Dinner, which 
we usually had at six, was followed by a little fa- 
mily conversation, in which the children were in- 
terrogated concerning what they had been taught 
during the day. When I was well pleased with 
them, I promised them a story, or a fable, in the 
evening. Sometimes after dinner, we went to take 
a short walk on the banks of the river; then re- 
turned to the cottage, where Etienne had had the 
care of lighting a large fire, the heat of which 
forced the musquitoes and gnats to yield their 
place to the little circle which our family made 
round the hearth. Then my sister Caroline and 
utyself related some fables to the children, or read 
them a lesson from the Evangelists or the Bible ; 
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whilst my father smoked his pipe, amusing him- 
self by contemplating all his family around him. 
The hour of going to bed being arrived, we made 
a common prayer, after which all retired to their 
separate huts to sleep. 

Thus did our days glide away amid the oc- 
capations of the fields and the recreations of the 
family. On Sundays, our labours were suspend- 
ed. Sometimes to spend the day more agree- 
ably, and avoid the molestations of the hunters, 
who often came to our island, we went to the 
island of Bokos, situated to the east of Safal. On 
reaching it, we seated ourselves under a large bao- 
bab, which was more than thirty feet in circum- 
ference. After having finished our humble repast 
under the umbrage of that wonderful tree, my fa- 
ther would go and amuse himself with the chase ; 
my sister Caroline and myself went to search for 
rare plants, to assist our studies in botany ; whilst 
the children hunted butterflies and other insects. 
Charles, the eldest of the boys, swam like a fish ; 
end, when my father shot a duck or atgrette upon 
the water, he would instantly throw himself in, and 
fetch the game. At other times he would climb 
to the top of the trees to rob the birds, or bury 
himself in the midst of bushes to gather the fruite 
of the country, then run, all breathless and de- 
lighted, to present ue with his discovery. We 
would remain in the island till nearly four in the 
afternoon, then return to our boat, and our ne- 

‘rowed us to our island. 

During the time of the greatest heats, for we 
could not long endure the rays of the sun, we pas- 
sed a part of the Sunday under a very bushy ta- 
marind-tree, which stood at a little distance from 
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our cottage. ‘Thus, in the good old times, did the 
Jords, barons, and marquises gather themselves un- 
der the old elms of the village, to discuss the con- 
cerns of their vassals ; in like manner did my father 
collect us under the tamarind-tree toregulate the af- 
fairs of his republic, and also to enjoy the landscapes 
which our island afforded. We sometimes took 
our meals there, and on these occasions the ground 
served us at once for table, table-cloth, and seat. 
The children gamboled on the grass, and played a 
thousand tricks to amuse us. We now began ‘to 
discover that every condition of life had its own 
peculiar enjoyments. ‘If the labeurs of the week 
seemed long and laborious, the Sabbath recom- 
pensed us by our country recreations. We lived 
thus for some time in the greatest tranquillity. Shut 
up m a desert island, from all society, we ven- 
tured to think we had discovered the condition of 
real happiness. 

Every Wednesday we sent two seared to the 
village of Gandiolle, to purchase provisions, such 
as butter, milk, eggs, &c. One day, however, my 
father resolved to purchase a cow and thirty fowls, 
that we might have in our island all the little necea- 
saries used by a family. Our poultry yard being 
thus augmented, we looked upon ourselves as great 
as the richest princes in Africa; and in truth, since 
we had a cottage, milk, butter, eggs, maize, millet, 
cotton, tranquillity and health, what more was 
necessary for our comfort ? 
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CHAPTER MAIIL 


FRESH MISFORTUNES—DESERTION OF THE WORK- 
ING NEGROES—RETURN OF M. SCHMALTZ TO 
SENEGAL — HOPE “DESTROYED — GOVERNOR 
SCHMALTZ REFUSES ALL KIND OF ASSISTANCE 
TO THE PICARD FAMILY—TIGERS DEVOUR 
THE HOUSEHOLD DOG-—TERROR OF MISS PI- 
CARD—BAD HARVEST—CRUEL PROSPECT OF 
THE FAMILY—INCREASE OF MISFORTUNES—— 
SOME GENEROUS PERSONS OFFER ASSISTANCE 
TO M. PICARD. 


WHILST we were thus enjoying in peace our little 
good fortune, my father received a letter, desiring 
him to return to Senegal in all possible speed. He 
went, and left me at the head of our establishment, 
but a great misfortune happened, which we coukl 
not prevent ;—six of our labouring negroes, whom 
he had hired, deserted during the night, and took our 
small boat with them. [I was extremely distress- 
ed, and instantly made Etienne swim the river, 
and go and beg of the President at Babaguey to 
take him to my father, who was still at Senegal, 
to tell him the melancholy news. That good ne- 
gro was soon on the other side of the water, and 
z K 2 ‘ 
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went to M. Lerouge (the name of the president), 
who gave him his canoe. At night, we saw him 
returning without my father, who went into the 
country to search for the fugitive negroes. He 
spent three whole days in the countries of Gan- 
diolle and Touby, which lie in the neighbourhood 
of our island, but all his labour was in vain. The 
deserting negroes bad already gained the forests of 
the interior ; and my father, exhausted with fa- 
tigue, returned to Safal. I confess, though I was 
deeply distressed at the desertion of these slaves, 
who were so necessary to us for realizing our agri- 
cultural projects, my heart could not blame these 
unfortunate creatures, who only sought to recover 
that freedom from which they had been torn. 

At this date, that is about the Ist of March 
1819, we learned that M. Schmaltz had returned 
from France, and was in the Bay of St Louis ; and 
that, the Minister of Marine had approved of all 
the projects relative to the agricultural establish- 
ment at Senegal. This news revived my father’s 
hopes. As this establishment had been originally 
proposed by him, he flattered himself they would 
do him justice in the end. In this expectation, he 
went to meet with governor Schmaltz, who had to 
pass our house on the morrow ; but he would not 
speak with him. On the following day, ny father 
wrote to him from the hotel at St Louis; four 
days after which, we were assured that the go- 
vernor was very far from wishing us well, and still 
farther from doing justice to my father. How- 
ever, some of his friends encouraged him to make 
‘fresh endeavours, and persuaded him he woukl 
“obtain a premium of encouragement. for having 
first ‘set the exainple of cultivating cotton at Scné- 
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gal; they assured him also that funds had been 
sent to M. Schmaltz for that purpose. Vain 
hope ! every claim was rejected, we had not even 
the satisfaction of knowing whether the premium 
which my father sought was due to him or not; 
we got no reply. My father wishing to make a 
last attempt to ward off the misery which me- 
naced us, went to supplicate the governor to al- 
low us either money to purchase food, or rations. 
‘This last petition was not more successful than 
the former. We were abandoned to our unhappy 
fate, whilst more than twenty persons, who had 
never done any service to the government, receiv- 
ed gratis rations every day from the magazines of 
the colony. “ Very well!” said my father to me, 
when he found he was refused that assistance 
which M. Schmaltz had ordered to the other un- 
fortunate persons in the colony, “ Jet the gover- 
nor be happy if he can, I will not envy his felici- 
ty. Behold, my child, behold this roof of thatch 
which covers us; see these hurdles of reeds which 
moulder into dust, this bed of rashes, my body 
already impaired by years, and my children weep- 
‘ing around me for bread! You see a perfect pic- 
ture of poverty! Nevertheless, there are yet be- 
ings upon the earth more unfortunate than we 
are ! "Alas !” said I to him, “ our misery is great ; 
but I can support it, and even greater, without com- 
plaming, if I saw you exposed to less harassing 
cares. All your children are young, and of a good 
‘constitution ; we can endure misfortune, and even 
habituate ourselves to it; but we have cause to 
fear that the want of wholesome and sufficient 
food will make you fall, and then we shall be de- 
.prived of the only stay we have upon earth.”—* QO! 
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my dear child,” cried my father, “ you have pe- 
netrated into the secrets of my soul, you know 
all my fears, and I will no longer endeavour to 
conceal the sorrow which has weighed for a long 
time upon my heart. However, my death may 
perhaps be a blessing to my family; my bitter 
enemies will then doubtless cease to persecute 
you.” —“ My father,” replied I, “ break not my heart; 
how can you, forgetting your children, their ten- 
der affection, the assistance which you ought to 
give them, and which they have a right to expect 
from you, wish us to believe your death will be a 
benefit to us 7’ He was moved with these words, 
and his tears flowed in abundance; then, pressing 
me to his bosom, he cried, “ No, no, my dear chil- 
dren, I will not die, but will live to procure for you 
an existence more comfortable than that you have 
experienced since we came to Senegal. From this 
moment I break every tie which binds me to the 
government of this colony ; I will go and procure 
for you a new abode in the interior of the country 
of the negroes; yes, my dear children, we will 
find more humanity among the savage hordes that 
live in our neighbourhood, than among the greater 
part of those Europeans who compose the admi- 
nistration of the colony.” In fact, some time after, 
my father obtained from the negro prince of the 
province of Cayor, a grant on his estates, and we 
were to take possession of it after the rainy sea- 
son; but Heaven had decided otherwise. 

From this time, my father, always indignant at 
the manner in which the governor had acted to- 
wards us, resolved to retire altogether to his island, 
and to have as little intercourse with the Europe- 
ans of the ovlony as he could. Nevertheless, he. 
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received with pleasure the friends who from time 
to time came to visit us, and who sometimes car- 
ried him to St Louis, where they disputed among 
themselves the pleasure of entertaining him, and of 
making him forget his misfurtunes by the favours 
which they heaped upon him; but the mortitications 
he had experienced in that town made him always 
impatient till he returned to his island. One day 
as he returned from Senegal, after having spent 
‘two days at the house of his friends, they Jent him 
a negro mason to build an’ oven for us; for till 
then we had always baked our bread upon the 
embers. With this oven we were no longer oblig- 
_ed to eat our millet-bread with the cinders which 
so plenteously stuck to it. : 

One morning, as he was preparing to take the 
negroes to their labour, he perceived his dog did 
not follow him as usual. He called, but in vain. 
Then he thought his faithful companion had cross- 
ed the river to Babaguey, as he used to do some- 
times. Arrived at the cotton-field, my father re- 
marked large foot-prints upon the sand, which 
seemed to be those of a tiger, and beside them 
several drops of blood, and doubted not that his 
poor Sultan had been devoured. He immediately 
returned to the cottage to acquaint us with the 
fate of his dog, which we greatly regretted. From 
that day the “children were pr ohibited from going 
any distance from home; my sister and myself 
.durst no more walk among the woods as we used 
todo. 

Four days after the loss of the faithful Sultan, 
as we were going to bed, we heard behind our 
cottage mewings like those of a cat, but much’ 
jouder. - My father instantly rose, and, in spite af 
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our entreaties and fears, went out armed with his 
sword and gun, in the hope of meeting with the 
animal whose frightful cries had filled us with 
dread ; but the ferocious beast, having heard a noise 
near the little hill where it was, made a leap 
over his head, and disappeared in the woods. He 
returned, a little frightened at the boldness and a- 
gility of the creature, and gave up the pursuit till 
the following night. On the evening of the follow- 
ing day, he caused some negroes to come from the 
island of Babaguey, whom he joined with his own, 
and putting himself at their head, he thought he 
would soon return with the skin of the tiger. But 
the carnivorous animal did not appear during all 
‘that night ; he contented himself with uttering dis- 
mal howlings in the midst of the woods. My fa- 
ther being called to Senegal by some of his friends, 
Jeft us on the morrow. Before going, he strictly 
enjoined us to keep fast the doors of the house, 
and to secure ourselves against ferocious beasts. 
At night we barricadoed every avenue to our cof- 
tage, and shut up the dog with us, which a friend 
of my father had brought to him from the town to 
supply the place of that which we had lost. But 
my sister and myself were but ill at ease ; for our 
huts being already decayed,we were afraid the tiger 
would get in, and devour the successor of poor 
Sultan. However, Etienne came and quieted 
our fears a little, by saying he would make the 
round of the huts during the night. We then 
lay down, having left our lamp burning. To- 
wards the middle of the night, I was awoke by 
a hollow noise which issued from the extremity of 
our Jarge chamber. I listened attentively; and 
the noise increasing, I heard our dog growling 
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and also a kind of roaring like that of a lion. 
Seized with the greatest terror, I awoke my sister 
Caroline, who, as well as myself, thought a fero- 
cious beast had got into the cottage. In an in- 
stant our dog raised the most terrible barking ; 
the other animal replied by a hollow, but hideous 
growl. All this uproar passed in. my father's 
chamber. Our minds were paralyzed ; the child- 
ren awoke, and came and precipitated themselves 
into our arms; but none durst call Etienne to our 
assistance. At last my sister and myself decided 
we should go and see what occasioned all this 
noise. Caroline took the lamp in one hand, and a 
stick in the other, and I armed myself with a long 
lance. Arrived at the middle of the large cottage, 
we discovered at the end of my father’s study our 
dog, who had seized a large animal covered with 
yellowish hair. The fears which perplexed us left 
us no doubt but that it was either a lion or at least 
a tiger. We durst neither advance nor retreat, 
and our weapons fell from our hands. In a mo- 
ment these two furious creatures darted into the 
hut where we were; the air was rent with their 
cries ; our legs bent under us; we fell upon the 
floor m a faint; the Jamp was extinguished, and 
we believed we were devoured. Etienne at length 
awoke, knocked at the door, then burst it open, 
ran up to us, lighted the lamp, and showed us 
our mistake. The supposed lion was nothing else 
than a large dog from ‘the island of Babaguey, 
fighting with ours. Etienne separated them with 
stick; and the furious animal, which had fright- 
‘ened us so much, escaped through the same hole 
“by which he had entered our house. We stopped 
up the opening and retired to bed, but were not 
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able to sleep. My father having arrived next morn- 
ing from Senegal, we recounted to him the fright 
we had during the night, and he instantly set about 
repairing the walls of our cottage. 

It was now the beginning of May; our cotton 
harvest was completely finished, but it was not so 
productive as we had hoped. The rains had not. 
been abundant the preceding year, which caused 
the deficiency in our crop. We now became more 
economical than ever, to be able to pass the bad 
season Which had set in. We now lived entirely 
on the food of the negroes ; we also put on clothing 
more suitable to our situation than that we had 
hitherto worn. A piece of coarse cotton, wrought 
by the negroes, served to make us dresses, and 
clothes for the children; my father was habited in 
coarse blue silk. On purpose to ameliorate our 
condition, he sent on Sundays to Senegal a negro 
to purchase two or three loaves of white bread. 
It was, in our melancholy condition, the finest re- 
past we could procure. 

One Sunday evening, as all the family were 
seated round a large fire eating some sinall loaves 
which had been brought from Senegul, a negro 
from the main land gave my father a letter ; it was 
from M. Renaud, Surgeon-Major at Bakal in Ga- 
lam, announcing to us, to complete the sum of our 
misfortunes, that the merchandize he had sent to 
Galam the preceding year had been entirely con- 
sumed by fire. ‘ Now,” cried my unhappy fa- 
ther, “ my ruin is complete! Nothing more wretch- 
ed can touch us. You see, my dear children, that 
Fortune has not ceased persecuting us. We have 
nothing more to expect from her, since the only 
resource which remained has been destroyed. ” 
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This new misfortune, which we little expected, 
lunged all our family in the deepest distress. 
“What misfortunes! what mortiflcations! ” cried I; 
“it is time to quit this land of wretchedness 1 Leave 
it then, return to Trance; there only we will be 
able to forget all our misfortunes. And you, cruel 
enemies of my father, whom we have to reproach 
for all the misery we have experienced in these 
lands, may you, in punishment for all the evil you 
have done us, be tortured with the keenest re- 
morse 
It cost all the plilosophy of my father to quiet 
our minds after the fatal event. He comforted us - 
by saying, that Heaven alone was just, and that it 
was our duty to rely upon it. Some days after, 
our friends from Senegal came to pay us a visit, 
and testified for us the greatest sorrow. They 
agreed among themselves to engayve all the Euro- 
peans in the colony in a voluntary subscription in 
our behalf; but my father opposed it by saying, 
he could not receive assistance from those who were 
so truly his friends. The generous M. Dard, di- 
rector of the French school, was not the last nor 
least who took an interest in us. As soon as he 
heard of the unfortunate news, he cordially offered 
my father all the money he had, and even endea- 
voured to get provisions for us from the govern- 
ment stores, but he failed. After the visit of my 
father’s friends, we were not so unhappy, and yet 
‘enjoyed some tranquillity in our humble cottage. 
‘He bought a barrel of wine, and two of flour, to 
support us during the rainy season or winter, a pe- 
riod so fatal to Europeans, who inhabit the torrid 
gone. — | 7 
L 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PICARD FAMILY, TORMENTED BY THE MUS- 
QUITOES, THE SERPENTS, AND TIGERS, DE~- 
TERMINE TO REMOVE THEIR COTTAGE TO 
TIVE BANKS OF THE RIVER—THE POULTRY I8 
DISCOVERED BY THE WILD BEASTS—MISER- 
ABLE EXISTENCE OF THAT FAMILY—HUMI- 
LIATIONS WHICH IT SUFFEKED—THEIR COT- 
TAGE IS OVERTURNED BY A TEMPEST—THE 
LABOURING NEGROES FORM A SCHEME TQ 
DESERT. 


Ir was yet but about the beginning of June 
1819, and already the humid winds of the south 
announced the approach of the bad season, or win- 
ter. The whirlwinds of the north no longer brought 
the hot sands of the Desert; but instead of them 
came the south-east, bringing clouds of locusts, 
musquitoes, and gnats. We could no longer spend 
our twilights at the cottage, it was so filled with 
these insects. We fled every morning to escape 
their stings, and did not return home till overcome 
with sleep. One night, on entering the hut, after 
a Jong day's work at the cotten-field, we perceiy- 
ed an animal stealing among the bushes at a soft 
slow but having heard us, it leaped = very 
high ades; and disappeared. From its agility, 
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we discovered it to be a tiger-cat, which had been 
prowling about our poultry-yard, in the hope of 
catching some chickens, of which these animals 
are very’ fond. The same night, my sister and 
myself were awoke with a hollow noise which we 
heard near our bed. Our thoughts instantly re- 
turned to the tiger-cat ; we believed that it was it 
we heard, and, springing up, we awoke my father. 
Being all three armed, we began by looking under 
my bed, as the noise seemed to proceed from the 
bottom of a large hole, deep under ground. We 
were then convinced it was caused by a serpent, 
but found it impossible to get at it. The song of 
this reptile so frightened us that we could sleep 
no longer ; however, we soon became accustomed 
to its invisible music, for at short intervals we heard 
it all the night. Some time after the discovery of 
the den of this reptile songster, my sister, going to 
feed five or six pigeons which she had in a little 
hut, perceived a large serpent, who seemed to have 
2 wing on each side of his mouth. She instantly 
called my father, who quickly ran to her with his 
n, but the wings which the creature seemed to 
ave, had already disappeared. As his belly was 
prodigiously swelled, my father made the negroes 
open it, and, to our great surprise, found four of 
the pigeons of our dove-cote. The serpent was 
nearly nine feet in length, and about nine inches 
in circumference in the middle. After it was 
skinned, we gave it to the negroes, who regaled 
themselves upon it. This was not the one, how-— 
ever, which we had heard during the night, for in 
thé évening on which it was killed, we heard the 
Whistlings of ita companions. We then resolved 
to look for a more comfortable place to plant our 
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cottage, and to abandon the rising ground to the 
serpents, and the woods to the tigers. We chose 
a spot on the south side of our island, pretty near 
to the banks of the river. | 

When this new ground was prepared, my father 
surrounded it with a hurdle of reeds, and then 
transported our cottage thither. This manner of 
removing from one place to another is very expe- 
ditious ; 3 in less than three days we were fauly 
seated in our new abode. However, as we had 
Hot time to carry away our poultry, we left them. 
upon the hill till the place we had appropriated 
for them was completed. It was fenced on all, 
sides, and covered with a large net, to prevent the. 
birds of prey taking away our little chickens, and 
we had no fear in leaving them during the night.. 
On the evening of the next day, my sister, ac- 
companied with the children, went to feed the va-, 
rious inhabitants of the poultry-yard ; but on ap-- 
proaching it she saw the frame of reeds half fallen, 
the net rent, and feathers scattered bere and there. 
upon the road. Having reached the site of our, 
former cottage, heaps of worried ducks and chick-. 
ens were the only objects which presented them- 
selves. She instantly sent one of the children to 
acquaint us with the disaster, and my father and. 
myself hastened to the scene of carnage, but it was- 
too late tv take any precautions,—all our poultry 
were destroyed! ‘Two hens and a duck only had 
escaped the massacre, by having squatted in the 
bottom of an old barrel. We counted the dead 
which were left in the yard, and found that. thp 
ferocious beasts had eat the half; about two bun-. 
dred eggs of ducks and hens, nearly hatched, were 
destroyed at the same time. 


id 
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This was a great loss to us, especially as we 
counted as much upon our poultry-yard as upon 
our plantation. We were obliged to resign our- 
selves to our fate ; for to what purpose would sor- 
row serve? The evil was done, and it only re- 
mained for us to guard against the recurrence of 2 
hike misfortune. The poultry-yard was instantly 
transported to our new habitation, and we took 
care to surround it with thorns, to keep off the 
wolves, the foxes, and the tigers. Our two hens 
and the duck were placed in it till we could pur- 
chase others. 

Our new cottage was, as I have already said, 
situated on the banks of the river. A small wood 
of mangrove trees and acacias grew to the left, pre- 
senting a scene sufficiently agreeable. But the 
marshy wood sent forth such clouds of musquitoes, 
that, is the first day, we were so persecuted, 
as scarcely to be able to inhabit our cottage during 
the night. We were forced to betake ourselves 
to our canoe, and sail up and down the river; but 
we were not more sheltered from the stings of 
the insects than upon land. Sometimes, after a 
long course, we would return to the hut, where, 
in spite of the heat, we would envelop ourselves 
m thiek woollen blankets, to pass the night ; then, 
after being half suffocated, we would fill the house 
full of smoke, or go and plunge ourselves in the 
river. 

I am bold to say, we were the most miserable 
creatures that ever existed on the face of the 
earth. The thought of passing all the bad season 
in this state of torture, made us regret a hundred 
times we had not perished in the shipwreck. 

L@ . 
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How, thought I, how is it possible to endure the 
want of sleep, the stings of myriads of insects, 
the putrid exhalations of marshes, the heat of the. 
climate, the smoke of our huts, the chagrin which 
consumes us, and the want of the most necessary 
articles of life, without being overcome! My fa- 
ther, however, to prevent us seeing the melan- 
choly which weighed upon him, assumed a serene 
air, when his soul was a prey to the most hornble 
anguish ; but through this pretended placidity it 
was easy to see the various sentiments by which 
his heart was affected. Often would that good man 
say tous, “ My children, I am not unhappy, but 
I suffer to see you buried in the deserts. Hf L 
could gather a sufficient fund to convey you ta 
France, I would at least have the satisfaction of 
thinking you there enjoyed Jife, and that your 
youth did not pass in these solitudes far from hu- 
man society. ”"—“ How, my father,” replied I to 
him, “ how can you think we could be happy in 
France, when we knew you were mm misery in 
Africa! O, afflict us not. You know, and we have 
said sv a hundred times, that our sole desire is to 
remain near you, to assist you to bring up our 
young brothers and sisters, and to endeavour by 
our care to make them worthy of all your ten- 
derness.”” The good man would then fold us im 
his arms; and the tears which trickled down his 
cheeks, for a while soothed his sufferings. : 
Often, to divert our thoughts from the misery we 
endured, would we read some of the works of our 
best authors. My father was usually on these ocx 
casions the reader, whilst Caroline ang myself dis- 
tened. Sometimes we would amuse ourselves 
with shooting the bow, and chasing the wild ducks 
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and fowls which went about our house. In this 
manner we endeavoured to dissipate in part our 
ennui during the day. As our cottage was situat- 
ed close to the banks of the river, we amused our- 
selves in fishing, whilst the heat and the musqui- 
toes would permit us. Caroline and our young 
brothers were chiefly charged with fishing for 
crabs, and they always caught sufficient to afford 
supper to all the family. But sometimes we had 
to forego this evening’ 8 repast, for the musquitoes 
at that hour were in such prodigious numbers, that 
it was impossible to remain more than an instant 
in one place, unless we were enveloped in our 
coverings of wool. But the children not having 
so much sense, would not allow themselves to be 
thus suffocated ; they could not. rest in any place, 
and every instant their doleful groans forced our 
tears of pity. O cruel remembrance ! thou makest 
me yet weep as | write these lines. 

Towards the beginning of July, the rains show- 
ed us it was seed time. We beg um by sowing the 
cotton, then the fields of millet, maize, and beans. 
Early in the morning, the family went to work; 
some digged, others sowed, till the fierceness of 
the sun forced us to retire to the cottage, where 
we expected a plate of kouskous, of fish, and a 
little rest. At three o'clock, we all returned to 
the fields, and did not leave off working till the 
approach of night; then we all went home, and 
each occupied himself i in fishing or hunting. Whilst 
we were thus busied in providing our supper, and 
provisions for the morrow, we sometimes would re- 
ceive a visit from the sportsmen who were return- 
ing to Senegal. Some would feel for our misery, 
but many made us weep with their vulgar af; 
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fronts. On these occasions, Caroline and my- 
self would fly from these disgusting beings as from 
the wild beasts who prowled about us. Some- 
times, to make us forget the insults and mor- 
tifications we experienced from the negro mer- 
chants who live at Senegal, and whom curiosity 
brought to our island, my father would say to us, 
“‘ Wherefore, my dears, are you distressed with 
the impertinences of these beings? Only think 
that, in spite of your wretchedness, you are a 
hundred times better than them, who are nothing 
more than vile traffickers in human flesh, sons of 
soldiers, without manners, rich sailors, or free- 
booters, without education and without country. ” 
One day, a French negro merchant, whom I will 
not name, having crossed the Senegal to the 
station of Babaguey, and seeing our cottage in the 
distance, inquired to whom it belonged. He was 
told it was the father of a family whom misfortune 
had forced to seek a refuge in that iceland. I wish 
I could see them, said the merchant, i? will be 
very dréle. In fact, a short while after, we had a 
visit from this curiewx, who, after he had said all 
manner of impertinences to us, went to hunt in our 
plantation, where he killed the only duck which 
we had left, and which he had the audacity to 
carry away in spite of our entreaties. Fortunately 
for the insolent thief, my father was absent, else 
he would have avenged the death of the duck, which 
even the tigers had spared in the massacre of our 
poultry-yard. | 
Since the commencement of winter, we had 
had but little rain, when one night we were roused 
by a loud peal of thunder. A horrible tempest 
swept over us, and the hurricane bent the trees of 
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sound of the thunder redoubled, and torrents of 
water were precipitated upon our cottage. The 
winds roared with the utmost fury, our roofs were 
swept away, our huts were blown down, and all 
the waters of heaven rushed in upon us. A flood 
penetrated our habitation ; all ‘our family drenched, 
confounded, sought refuge under the wrecks of our 
walls of straw and reeds. All our effects were 
floating, and liurried off by the floods which sur- 
rounded us. The whole heavens were in a blaze; 
the thunderbolt burst, fell, and burned the main- 
mast of the French brig Nantaise, which was an- 
chored at a little distance from our island. After 
this horrible detonation, calm was insensibly re- 
stored, whilst the hissing of serpents and howlings 
of the wild beasts were the only sounds heard around 
us. The insects and reptiles, creeping out of the 
earth, dispersed themselves through all the places 
of our cottage which water had not covered. Large 
beetles went buzzing on all sides, and attached 
themselves to our clothes, whilst the millepedes, 
lizards, and crabs of an immense size, crawled 
over the wrecks of our huts. At last, about ten 
e’clock,. nature resumed her tranquillity, the thun- 
der ceased to be heard, the winds instantly fell, 
and the air remained calm and dull. 

_ After the tempest had ceased, we endeavoured 
to mend our huts a little, but we could not effect 
it; and were obliged to remain all day under the 
wrecks of our cottage. Such, however, was the 
manner in which we spent nearly all our days and 
nights. In reading this recital, the reader has but 
a feeble idea of the privations, the sufferings, and 
the evils, to which the unfortunate Picard family 
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were exposed during their stay in the island of 
Safal. 

About this time, my father was obliged to go 
to Senegal. During his absence, the children dis- 
covered that the negroes who remained with us 
had formed a scheme of deserting during the night. 
Caroline and myself were much embarrassed and 
andecided what course to pursue, to prevent their 
escape ; at last, having well considered the matter, 
we thought, as Etienne would be in the plot, we 
had no other means of preventing their escape but 
by each of us arming ourselves with a pistol, and 
thus passing the night in watching them. We 
bound our canoe firmly witha chain, and seated 
eurselves, the better to observe their motions. A- 
bout nine in the evening, the two negroes came to 
the banks of the river, but having discovered us, 
they feigned to fish, really holding in their hands 
a small line; but on coming nearer to them, I saw 
they had no hooks. I desired them to go to bed, 
and return on the mortow to fish. One of them 
came close to our canoe, and threw himself into 
it, thinking he could instantly put off; but when: 
he found it chained, he left it quite ashamed, and 
went and Jay down with his comrade. I set off 
to look for Etienne, whom we suspected to have 
been in the plot, and told him of the design of the 
two negroes, and prayed him to assist us in watch- 
ing them during the night. He instantly rose, 
and taking my father’s gun, bade us sleep in quiet, 
whilst he alone would be sufficient to overcome 
them ; however, they made no farther attempt that 
night, hoping, doubtless, to be more fortunate an- 
other time. Next day I wrote to my father, to 
return to Safal before night, for that we were on 
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the eve of losing the remainder of our negroes. 
He returned in the evening, resolving never again 
to quit our cottage. He interrogated the negroes 
concerning their design of desertion, and asked 
them what excuse they bad to plead. “ We are 
comfortable here,” replied one of them, “ but we 
‘ are not in our native country; our parents and 
friends are far from us. We have been deprived 
of our liberty, and we have made, and will make 
xtill farther efforts, for its recovery.” He added, 
addressing himself to my father, “ If thou, Picard, 
my master, wert arrested when cultivating thy 
fields, and carried far, far from thy family, wouldst 
thou not endeayour to rejoin them, and recover 
thy liberty?” My father promptly replied, “ I 
would!” Very well, “ continued Nakamou, I am 
in the same situation as thyself, I am the father of 
a numerous family; I have yet a mother, some 
unctes ; I love my wife, my children; and dost 
thou think it wonderful I should wish to rejoin 
them?” My unfortunate father, melted to tears 
with this speech, resolved to send them to the 
person from whom he had hired them, for fear he 
should lose them. If he had thought like the co- 
lenists, he would have put them in irons, and treat- 
ed them like rebels; but he was too kind-hearted 
to resort to such measures. Some days after, the 
person to whom the negroes were sent, brought 
us two others; but they were so indolent, we found 
it impossible to make them work. — 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE COLONY OF SENEGAL AT WAR WITH THE 
MOORS—THE PICARD FAMILY OBLIGED TO 
ABANDON THE ISLAND OF SAFAL—THEY GO 
TO FIND A HOME AT ST LOUIS—M. PICARD 
HIRES AN APARTMENT FOR HIS FAMILY, 
AND RETURNS TO SAFAL WITH THE OLDEST 
OF HIS SONS—THE WHOLE UNFORTUNATE 
FAMILY FALL SICK—RETURN OF M. PICARD 
TO SENEGAL—DEATH OF YOUNG LAURA= 
HE WISHES TO RETURN TO HIS ISLAND— 
THE CHILDREN OPPOSE IT—HE FALLS DAN- 
GEROUSLY JLL—THE WORTHY PEOPLE OF 
THE COLONY ARE INDIGNANT AT THE GO- 
VERNOR FOR THE STATE OF MISERY IN 
WHICH HE HAS LEFT THE PICARD FAMILY. 


We however continued sowing; and more than 
twenty-four thousand feet of cotton had already 
been added to the plantation, when our labours 
were stopped by war suddenly breaking out be- 
tween the colony and the Moors. We learned 
that a part of their troops were in the island of 
Bokos, situated but a short distance from our own. 
It was said that the Arab merchants and the Ma- 
rabouts, (priests of the Musulmen), who usually 
travel to Senegal on affairs of commerce, had been 
arrested by the French soldiers. In the fear that 
the Moors would come to our island and make us 
prisoners, we resolved to go to the head-quarters 
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of the colony, and stay there till the war had ceas- 
ed. My father caused all his effects to be trans- 
ported to the house of the resident at Babaguey, 
after which we left our cottage and the island of 
Safal, Whilst Etienne slowly rowed the canoe 
which contained our family, [ ran my eye over 
the places we were leaving, as if wishing them an 
eternal adieu. In contemplating our poor cottage, 
which we had built with such difheulty, I could 
not suppress my tears. All our plantations, 
thought I, will be ravaged during our absence ; 
our home will be burned; and we will lose im an 
instant that which cost us two years of pain and 
fatigue. I was diverted from these reflections by 
our canoe striking against the shore of Babaguey. 
We landed fienes and instantly set off to the resi- 
dence of M. Lerouge ; but he was already at Sene- 
gal. We found his house filled with soldiers, 
which the governor had sent to defend that posi- 
tion against the Moors. My tather then borrowed 
a little shallop to take us to Senegal. Whilst the 
boat was preparing, we eat a morsel of millet- 
pread IT had had the precaution to make before we 
left Safal ; at last, at six in the evening, we em- 
barked for St Louis, leaving our negroes at Baba- 
guey. My father promised to tienne to-go and 
rejoin him to continue the work, if it was possi- 
ble, as soon as we were in safety. 

It was very late before we reached Senegal. 
As we had no lodgings, a fnend of my father, 
(M. Thomas) admitted us, his worthy wife load- 
ing us with kindness. During our stay in the 
island of Safal, my father had made various trips 
to Senegal; but as my sister and myself had not 
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quitted it for a long time, we found ourselves in 
another world. The isolated manner in which we 
jiad lived, and the misfortunes we had endured, 
contributed in no small degree to give us a savage 
and embarrassed appearance. Caroline especially 
had become so timid, she could not be persuaded 
tu appear in company. It is true the nakedness 
to which we were reduced, a good deal caused the 
repuguance we felt at seeing company. Having 
no cap but our hair, no clothes but a half-worn 
robe of coarse silk, without stockings and shoes, 
we felt very distressed in appearing thus habited 
before a society anong whom we had formerly 
held a certain rank. The yood lady Thomas see- 
ing our embarrassment, kindly dispensed with our 
appearance at table, as they had strangers in the 
house. She caused supper to be brought to our 
chamber, under the pretext that we were indis- 
posed. In this manner we escaped the curious 
and imprudent regards of various young people, 
who had not yet been tutored by the hand of mis- 
fortune. We learned that we were known at Se- 
negal by different names, some calling us The 
Hermits of the Isle of Sufal, others The Exiles in 
Africa. 

On the morrow, my father hired an apartment 
in the house of one of his old friends (M. Valen- 
tin.) After breakfast we thanked our hosts, and 
went to our new lodging. It consisted of a large 
chamber, the windows of which were under ground, 
filled with broken panes; thus, in the first night, 
we had such a quantity of masquitoes, that we 
thought we were yet in the island of Safal. On 
the following day, my father was desirous of re- 
tuning tu his plantation. We in vain represented 
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to him the dangers to which he exposed himself ; 
nothing would divert him from his design. He 
promised, however, to go to Safal only during the 
day, and to steep at the house of the resident at 
Babaguey. He told us that it was not the war 
with the Moors alone which caused him to bri ing 
us to Senegal, but also the state of suffering in 
which the whole family was. It is true our str ength 
was considerably diminished ; the youngest of my 
brothers had been for several days attacked with a 
strong fever ; and we were all slightly seized with 
the same disease. My father, taking our oldest 
brother with him, left us for the isle of Safal, pro- 
mising to come and see us every & Sunday. I went 
with him to the court-gate, conjuring him, above 
all things, not to expose himself, and to take care 
of his health, which was so precious to us. That 
worthy man embraced me,and bade me fear nothing 
on that head, for he too well felt how necessary 
his life was to his children, to expose it impru- 
dently.“ For my health,” added he, “ I hope to 
preserve it long, unless Heaven has decided other- 
wise.” With these words he bid adieu, and went 
away ; I returned to the house and gave free vent 
to my tears. I[ know not what presentiment then 
seized me, for I felt as if I had seen my father for 
the last time; and it was only at the end of the 
third day, on receiving a letter written with his 
own hand, that I could divest myself of these 
gloomy ideas. He told us he was very well, and 
that all was quiet at Safal. On the same day I 
wrote to inform him of the condition of owr young 
brother, who was a little better during the even- 
img; I sent him at the same time some loaves of 
new bread and three bottles of wine which a ge- 
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nerous person had had the goodness to give us. On 
the following Sunday we sat waiting his arrival, 
but a frightful tempest that raged during all the 
day, deprived us of that pleasure ; we, however, 
received accounts from him every two days, which 
were always satisfactory. : 
About the Ist of August 1819, the best friend 
of my father, M. Dar i who, from the commence- 
ment of our misfortunes, had not withheld his 
helping hand from us, came to announce his ap- 
proaching departure for France, and to bid us fare- 
well. We congratulated hin on the happiness of 
leaving so melancholy a place as Senegal. After 
we had talked some time about our unfortunate 
situation, and of the little hope we had of ever get- 
ting out of it, that sensible man, feeling his tears 
beginning to flow, took leave of us, promising to 
visit my father in passing Babaguey. Some days 
after, our young sister became dangerously ill ; 
the fever attacked me also; and in less than forty- 
eight hours all our family were seized with the 
same disease. Caroline, however, had still suffi- 
cient strength to take care of us; and, but for her 
assistance, we would all perhaps have become ‘a 
prey to the malady which oppressed us. That 
good sister durst not acquaint my father with the 
deplorable condition in which we all were ; but 
alas! she was soon obliged to tell him the melan- 
choly news. ] know not what passed during two 
days after my sister had written my father, having 
been seized with delirium. When the fit had 
somewhat abated, and I had recovered my senses 
alittle, I began to recognise the people who were 
about me, and I saw my father weeping near = 
bed. His presence revived the little strength | 
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had still left. I wished to speak, but my ideas 
were so confused that I could only articulate a few 
unconnected werds. I then learned, that after my 
father was acquainted with our dangerous cendi- 
tion, he had hastened to Senegal with my oldest 
brother, who also had been attacked. My father 
seemed to be no better than we were; but to quiet 
our fears, he told us that he attributed his indis- 
position to a cold he had caught from sleeping on a 
bank of sand at Safal. We soon perceived that 
his disease was more of the mind than ef the body. 
I often observed him thoughtful, with a wild and 
disquieted look. This good man, who had resisted 
with such courage all his indignities and misfor- 
tunes, wept like a child at the sight of his dying 
family. 

Meanwhile the sickness increased every day in 
our family; my young sister was worst. Dr 
Quincey saw her, and prescribed every remedy he 
thought necessary to soothe her sufferings. During 
the middle of the night she complained of a great 
pain in her abdomen, but, after taking the medicine 
ordered her, she fell quiet, and we believed she was 
asleep. Caroline, who watched us during the night 
in spite of her weakness, took advantage of this 
supposed slumber to take a little repose. A short 
while after, wishing to see if little Laura still slept, 
she raised the quilt which covered her, and uttered 
@ piercing shriek. I awoke, and heard her say ina 
tremulous voice, Alas! Laura is dead. Our weep- 
ing soon awoke our unhappy father. He rose, 
and, seeing the face of the dead child, cried in wild 
despair; “ It is then all over; my cruel enemies 
have gained their victory! They have taken from 
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me the bread which I earned with the sweat of 
my brow to support my children; they have sacri- 
ficed my family to their implacable hate ; let them 
now come and enjoy the fruit of their malice with 
a sight of the victim they have immolated! let 
them come to satiate their fury with the scene 
of nusery in which they have plunged us! O 
cruel § »thy barbarous heart cannot. be that 
of a Frenchman!" On uttering these words, he 
rushed out, and seated himself under a gallery 
which was at the door of the house in which 
we lived. He there remained a long while buried 
in profound meditation, during which time we 
could not get him to utter one word. At last, a- 
bout six o'clock in the morning the physician came, 
and was surprised on hearing of the death of Lau- 
ra; then went to my father, who seemed to be in- 
sensible to every thing around hin, and inquired 
at him concerning his health. “ Tam very well,” 
rephied he, “and [am going to return to Safal; 
for I always find myself best there.” The Doctor 
told him his own condition, as well as that of his 
family, would not allow him to leave Senegal ; but, 
he was inflexible. Seeing nothing would induce 
him to remain at St Louis, I arose, weak as 1 was, 
and went to search for a negro and a canoe to 
carry us tu Safal. In the meanwhile a friend of 
ours took the charge of burying the body of my 
sister; but my father wished to inter it beside 
the others in his island, and determined to take it 
thither along with us. Not to have, however, 
such, a melancholy sight before our cyes during 
our journey, I hired a second canoe to carry the 
corpse of poor Laura; and attaching it to the one 
in which we were, we took our young brothers in 
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our arms and set off. Having arrived opposite. 
the house possessed by M. Thomas, my father felt: 
himself greatly indisposed. 1 profited by the cir- | 
cumstance, by getting him to go to the house of - 
his friend; hoping we would persuade lim against 
returning to Safal. He consented without dith- 
culty; but we had searcely entered the house, 
when he was again taken very ill. We instantly 
‘alled a physician, who found in him the seeds of 
a most malignant fever. We Jaid him down, we 
all the family wept around Ins bed, wlulst the c¢ 
noe which carried the remains of our young sete 
proceeded to Safal. M. Thomas undertook to 
procure us a house more healthy than that we had 
quitted ; but the condition of my father was such, 
that he found it gmpessible to walk, and we had 
to put him ina litter to take him to our new ha- 
bitation. All the worthy people of Senegal could 
not contain their indignation against governor 
S , whose inhuman conduct ‘oouide our fa- 
mily had been the principal cause of all our mis- 
fortunes. They went to his house, and boldly 
told him it was a shame for the Chief of the colony 
thus to allow an unfortunate family entirely to pe- 
rish, M.S , either touched with these re- 
proaches, or at last being moved by more friendly 
feelings towards us, caised provisions secretly to 
be sent to our house. We received them under 
the persuasion they had been sent by some friend 
of my father ; but having at Inst. learned they had 
come from the governor, my tather bid me return 
them to him. 1 did not know what to do, for a 
part of the provisions had already been consumed ; 
and, besides, the distressed condition to which we 
were reduced, made me flatter myself with the 
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thought, that the governor wished at last to make 
amends for the wrongs he had done us. But alas! 
his assistance was too late; the fatal moment was 
fast approaching when my father had to bend un- 
der the pressure of his intelerable sufferings. 
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CHAPTER AVI. 


M. DARD, WHOM CONTRARY WINDS FAD DE- 
TAINED TEN DAYS IN THE PORT OF ST. LOUIS, 
COMES ON SHORE TO SEE M. PICARD—AGONY 
OF M. PICARD—HIS LAST WORDS——HIS DEATH 
—DESPAIR OF HIS CHILDREN—M. THOMAS 
KINDLY TAKES CHARGE OF PICARD’s FAMILY 
—THE ELDEST OF THE LADIES GOES AND 
MOURNS OVER THE GRAVE OF HER FATHER 
—HER RESIGNATION——M. DARD DISEMBARKS, 
AND ADOPTS THE WRECKS OF THE PICARD 
YAMILY—M. DARD MARRIES MISS PICARD, 
AND AT LAST RETURNS TO FRANCE. 


Tre day after we had taken possession of our new 
abode, my father sent me to the Isle of Babaguey, 
to bring back the thines which were Jeft at the 
house of the Resident. As I found myself con- 
siderably better during the last few days, IT hired 
a canoe and went, leaving the sick to the care of 
Caroline. I soon reached the place of my desti- 
nation, and finished my business. 1 was upon the 
point of returning to Senegal, when a wish came 
into my head of seeing Safal. Having made two 
negroes take me to the other side of the river, 1 
walked along the side of the plantation, then visit- 
ed our. cottage, which I found just as we had left 
it. At last | bent my steps towards the tomb of 
my step-mother, in which were deposited the re- 
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mains of my httle sister. I seated myself under 
the shrubs which shaded the place of their repose, 
and remained a long while wrapt in the most me- 
lancholy reflections. All the misfortunes we had 
experienced since our shipwreck, came across my 
mind, and I asked myself, how I had been able to 
endure them? I thought that, at this instant, a 
recret voice said to me, yeu will yet have greater 
to deplore. Terrified by this melancholy presen- 
timent, I strove to rise, but my strength failing 
me, I fell on my knees upen the grave. After 
having addressed my prayers to the Eternal, I felt 
a little more tranquil; and, quitting this melan- 
choly spot, old Etienne led me back to Babaguey, 
where my canoe waited for me. ‘The heat was 
excessive ; however, I endured it, rather than wait 
for the coolness of evening to return to my father. 
On my arrival at St Louis, I found him in a vio- 
lent passion at a certain personage of the colony, 
who, without any regard to his condition, had said 
the most humiliating things to him. This scene 
had contributed, in no small degree, to aggravate 
his illness ; for, on the evening of the same day, 
the fever returned, and a horrible delirium darken- 
ed all his faculties. We spent a terrible night, 
expecting every moment to be his last. The fol- 
Jowing day found little change in his condition, 
‘except a small glimmering of reason at intervals. 
In one of these moments, when we hoped he 
would recover his health, M. Dard, whem we 
thought already far from Senegal, entered our 
house. My father instantly recognised him, ani, 
making him sit near to his bed, took his hand, 
and said, “ My last hour is come; Heaven, 
to whose decrees I humbly submit, will soon 
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wemove me from this world; but one consolation 
remains with me,—the thought you will not aban- 
don my children. I recommend to you my oldest 
<laughter ; you are dear to her, doubt not; would 
she were your wife, and that you were to her, as 
you have always been to me, a sincere friend!” 
On saying these words, he took my hands and 
pressed them to his burning Hps. Tears suffocat- 
ed my voice, but I pressed him tenderly in my 
arms ; and as he saw | was extremely affected with 
his situation, he quickly said to me, “ My daughter, 
I have need of rest.” 1 instantly quitted him, and 
was joined by M. Dard, when we retired to an- 
other room, where we found Careline and the 
good Mad. Thomas. This wortby friend seeing the 
deplorable condition to which we were reduced, 
endeavoured to console us, and to give us hope, 
saying, that having heard of my father's illness on 
board the brig Vigilant, in which he had embarked 
at the port of St Louis, he had obtained leave to 
come on shore, and to go and offer us some as- 
sistance ; after which he left us, promising to re- 
turn on the morrow. | 

Towards the middle of the night of the 15th 
August 1819, it struck me that my father wished 
to speak with me. I drew near to him, and see- 
ing him pale and his eyes wild, I turned away my 
head to conceal the tears which I could not sup- 
press ; but having perceived my distress, he said 
to me in a mournful voice, ““ Why are you so 
much afflicted, my child? My last hour approaches, 
1 cannot escape it; then summon all the strength 
of your soul to bear it with courage. My con- 
science is pure, I have nothing with which to re- 
proach myself; I will die in peace if you promise 
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to protect the children whom I will soon leave. 
Tell also to feeling hearts the long train of unin- 
terrupted eaistornues which have aaaailed me; tell 
the abandoned condition in which we have lived ; 

and tell at last, that in dying, I forgave my ene- 
mies all the evils they had made me as well as my 
family endure !” At these words I fell upon. his 
bed, and cried yes, dear father, I promise to do all 
you require of me. I was yet speaking when 
Caroline entered the chamber, and thr owing herself 
upon his bed, tenderly embraced hin, whilst he 
held me by the hand. We gazed on one another 
in profound silence, which was only interrupted by 
our sighs. During this heart-rending scene, my 
father again said to me, “ My good Charotte, I 
thank you for all the care you have bestowed on 
me; I die, but I leave you to the protection of 
friends who will not abandon you. Never forget 
the obhgations you already owe M. Dard. Heaven 
assist you. Farewell, I ¢o before you to a better 
world.” These words, pronounced with difticulty, 
were the last he uttered. He instantly became 
much convulsed. All the physicians of the colony 
were called, but the medicmes they preseribed pro- 
duced no effect. In this condition he remained 
more than six hours, during which time we stood 
suspended between hope and despair. O horrible 
night! night of sorrow and desolation! who can 
describe all which the unfortunate family of Picard 
suffered durmg thy ternble reign! But the fatal 
period approached ; the physician who prescribed 
it went out; I followed, and, still seeking for some 
illusion in the misfortune which menaced us, I 
tremblingly interrogated him. ‘The worthy man 
would not dissemble ; he took me by the hand and 
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said, my dear lady, the moment is arrived when 
you have need to arm yourself with courage ; it is 
all over with M. Picard; you must submit to the 
will of God. These words were a thunderbolt to 
me. I instantly returned, bathed in tears; but 
alas! my father was no more. 

Such an irreparable misfortune plunged us into 
a condition worse than death. Without ceasing, 
I besought them to put a period to my deplorable 
life. ‘The friends about me used every endeavour 
to calm me, but my soul was in the depth of af- 
fliction, and their consolations reached it not. “ O 
God!” cried I, “ how is it possible thou canst yet let 
me live ¥ Ought not the misery I feel to make me 
follow my father to the graver” It was necessary 
to employ force to keep me from that plan of hor- 
ror and dismay. Madame Thomas took us to her 
house, whilst our friends prepared the funeral of 
my unhappy father. I remained insensible for a 
long while; and, when somewhat recovered, my 
first care was to pray the people with whom we 
lived to carry the body of my father to the Isle of 
Safal to be deposited, agreeably to his request, 
near the remains of his wife. Our friends accom- 
panied it. Some hours after the departure of the 
funeral procession, Governor $ , doubtless re- 
proaching himself with the helpless condition in 
which we had been left for so long a time, gave 
orders to take care of the remainder of our unfor- 
tunate fansily. He himself came to the house of 
M; Themas.. His presence made such an impres- 
sion on me, that I swooned away. We did not, 
however, refuse the assistance he offered us, con- 
vinced, as we were, that it was less to the gover- 
t N 5) 
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nor of Senegal we were indebted than to the 
French government, whose intentions he was only 
fulfilling. 

Several days passed before I could moderate my 
sorrow ; but at last our friends represented to me 
the duties I owed to the orphans who were left 
with us, and to whom I had promised to hold the 
place of mother. Then rousing myself from my 
lethargy, and recollecting the obligations I had to 
fulfil, 1 bestowed all my affections on the mnocent 
beings whom my father bad confided to me in his 
dying moments. Nevertheless I was not at rest ; 
the desire of seeing the place where reposed the 
mortal remains of my worthy father tormented me. 
They wished to dissuade me; but when they saw 
I had been frequently weeping in private, they no 
longer withheld me. I went alone to Safal, leav- 
ing Caroline to take charge of the children, two of 
whom were still in a dangerous condition. What 
changes did I find at our cottage! The person 
from whom we had hired our negroes had secretly 
removed them ; rank weeds sprung up everywhere ; 
the cotton withered for want of cultivation ; the 
fields of mullet, maize, and beans had been devour- 
el by the herds of cattle from the colony ; our 
house was half plundered ; the books and papers 
sf my father taken away. Old Etienne still re- 
mained ; 1 found him cultivating cotton. As soon 
as he saw me he drew near; and having inquired 
if he wished to remain at the plantation, he re- 
plied, “ I could stay here all my life; ay goed 
master is no more, but he is still here ; T wish-to. 
work for the support of his children.” I promized 
in my turn to take care of him during iny stay in 
Africa. At last I bent my steps towards my fa- 
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ther's grave. The shrubs which surrounded it 
were covered with the most beautiful verdure ; 
their thorny branches hung over it as if to shield 
it from the rays of the sun. The silence which 
reigned around this solitary place was only inter- 
rupted by the songs of the birds, and the rustling 
of the foliage, agitated by a faint breeze. At the 
sight of this sacred retreat, I suddenly felt myself 
penetrated by a religious sentiment, and falling 
on my knees upon the grass, and resting my head 
upon the humid stone, remained a long while in 
deep meditation. Then starting up, I cried, “ Dear 
manes of the best of fathers! I ‘come not hither 
to disturb your repose ; but I come to ask of Him 
who is omnipotent, resignation to his august de- 
crees. I come to promise also to the worthy au- 
thor of my existence, to give all my care to the 
orphans whom he has left on earth. I also pro- 
mise to make known to feeling hearts all the mis- 
fortunes he experienced before being driven to the 
tomb.” After a short prayer, I arose and return- 
ed to the cottage. To consecrate a monument to 
the memory of my father, I took two cocoa-nuts, 
which he had planted some time previous to his 
death, and replanted them beside the grave; I 
then gave my orders to Etienne, and returned to 
the family at Senegal. 

Next day M. Dard came to see us at the house of 
M. Thomas. This worthy friend of my father, 
told us he would net abandon in Senegal the or- 
phans whom he had promised to assist. I come, 
added he, to return to the governor the leave he 
had given me to pass six months in France, and I 
charge myself with providing for all your wants 
till I can convey you again to Paris. Such gener- 
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ous devotion affected me to tears; I thanked our 
worthy benefactor, and he went into Mad. Thomas’s 
room. When he had gone, Mad. Thomas took me 
aside, and said, that M. Dard’s intentiop was not 
only to adopt the wrecks of our family, but he 
wished also to offer me his hand as soon as our 
grief had subsided. This confidence, I own, dis- 
pleased me not; for it was delightful for me to 
think that so excellent a man, who had already 
viven us such substantial assistance in our distress, 
did not think himself degraded by uniting his fate 
with that of a poor orphan. I recollected what my 
father had said to me during one of our greatest 
inisfortunes.  M. Dard,” said that worthy man, 
“is an estimable youth, whose attachment for us 
has never diminished in spite of our wretchedness ; 
and I am certain he prefers virtue in a wife above 
all other riches. ” 

Some days after, our benefactor came to tell us 
he had disembarked all his effects, and that he had 
resumed his functions as directer of the French 
school at Senegal. We talked a long while to- 
gether concerning my father’s affairs, and he then 
left us. However, as one of my brothers was very 
ill, he returned in the evening to see how he was. 
He found us in tears; for the innocent creature 
had expired in my arms. M. Dard and M. 
Thomas instantly buried him, for his bedy had al- 
ready become putrid. We took great care to con- 
ceal his death from his brother, who, having a 
mind superior to his age, would doubtless have 
been greatly affected. Nevertheless, on the fol- 
lowing day, poor Charles inquired where his bro- 
ther Gustavus was; M. Dard, who was sitting 
near bis bed, told him he was at school; but he 
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discovered the cheat, and cried, weeping, that he 
wished a hat to go to school, and see if Gustavus 
was really living. IM. Dard had the kindness to 
go and purchase him one to quiet him, which, 
when he saw, he was satisfied, and waited till the 
morrow to go and see if his brother was at school. 
This young victim to misery dragged out his me- 
lancholy existence during two months; and about 
the end of October we had the misfortune of losing 
him also. 

This last blow plunged me into a gloomy me- 
lancholy. I was indifferent to every thing. I had 
seen, in three months, nearly all my relations die. 
A young orphan (Alphonso Fleury), our cousin, 
aged five years, to whom my father was tutor, and 
whom he had always considered as his own child, 
my sister Caroline, and myself, were all that re- 
mained of the unfortunate Picard family, who, on 
setting out for Africa, consisted of nine. We, 
too, had nearly followed our dear parents to the 
grave. Our friends, however, by their great care 
and attention, got us by degrees to recover our 
composure, and chased from our thoughts the 
cruel recollections which afflicted us. We reco- 
vered our tranquillity, and dared at last to cherish 
the hope of seeing more fortunate days. That 
hope was not delusive., Our benefactor, M. Dard, 
since then having become my husband, gathered 
together the wrecks of our wretched family, and 
has proved himself worthy of being a father to us. 
My sister Caroline afterwards married M. Richard, 
agricultural botanist, attached to the agricultural 
establishment of the colony. 

Leaving Senegal with my husband and the 

N 2 
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young Alphonso Fleury, my cousin, on board his 
Majesty's ship Ménagere, on the 18th November 
1820, we safely arrived at L’Orient on the 3 Ist 
December following. A few days after our land- 
ing, we went to Paris, where we remained two 
months. At last we reached my husband's native 
place, at Bligny-sous-Beaune, in the department 
of the Céte d'Or, where I have had the happiness 
of finding new relations whose tender friendship 
consoles me in part for the loss of those of whom 
cruel death deprived me in Africa. 


APPENDIX. 


THe following is the substance, abridged fronz 
MM. Corréard and Savigny, of what took place 
on the Raft during thirteen days before the Suf- 
ferers were taken up by the Argus Brig. 


After the boats had disappeared, the consternation be- 
came extreme. All the horrors of thirst and famine pass- 
ed before our imaginations; besides, we had to contend 
with a treacherous element, which already covered the half 
of our bodies. The deep stupor of the soldiers and sail- 
ors instantly changed to despair. All saw their inevitable 
destruction, and expressed by their moans the dark thoughts 
which brooded in their minds. Our words were at first 
unavailing to quiet their fears, which we participated with 
them, but which a greater strength of mind enabled us to 
dissemble. At last, an unmoved countenance, and our 
proffered consolations, quieted them by degrees, but could 
not entirely dissipate the terror with which they were 
seized. | 

When tranquillity was a little restored, we began to 
search about the raft for the charts, the compass, and the 
anchor, which we presumed had been placed upon it, after 
what we had been told at the time of quitting the frigate. * 


* M. Corréard, fearing that on the event of their being 
separated from the boats by any unforescen accident, call- 
ed from the raft to an officer on board the frigate, ‘* Are 
we in a condition to take the ruute ?—have we instru. 
ments and charts?”’ got the following reply; ‘+ Yes, yes, 
IL have provided for you cvery necessary.” MM, Correard 
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These things, of the first importance, had not been placed 
upon our machine. Above all, the want of a compass the 
most alarmed us, and we gave vent to our rage and ven- 
geance. M. Corréard then remembered he had seen one 
in the hands of one of the principal workmen under his 
command ; he spoke to the man, who replied, ‘* Yes, yes, 
I have it with me.” This information transported us with 
joy, and we believed that our safety depended upon this 
futile resource: it was about the size of a crown-piece, 
and very incorrect. ‘Those who have not been in situa- 
tions in which their existence was exposed to extreme pe- 
ril, can have but a faint knowledge of the price one attaches 
then to the simplest objects—with what avidity one seizes 
the slightest means capable of mitigating the rigour of that 
fate against which they contend. The compass was given 
to the commander of the raft, but an accident deprived us 
of it forever: it fell, and disappeared between the pieces 
of wood which formed our machine. We had kept it but 
a few hours, and, after its loss, had nothing now to guide 
us but the rising and setting of the sun. 

We had all gone afloat without taking any food. Hun- 
ger beginning to be imperiously felt, we mixed our paste 
of sea-biscuit * with a little wine, and distributed it thus 
prepared. Such was our first meal, and the best we had, 
during our stay upon the raft. 

An order, according to our numbers, was established 
for the distribution of our miserable provisions. The ra- 
tion of wine was fixed at three quarters a-day.¢ We 
will speak no more of the biscuit, it having been entirely 
consumed at the first distribution. The day passed away 
sufficiently tranquil. We talked of the means by which 
we would save ourselves; we spoke of it as a certain cir- 
cumstance, which reanimated our courage; and we sug- 


again called to him, ‘* Who was to be their commander? ” 
when the same officer said, “ "Tis 1; I will be with you 
in an instant; ” but he instantly went and seated himself 
in one of the boats !—Trans. 
* The biscuit had fallen into the sea, and was with dif- 
au recovered.— TRann. 
+ The original French is trois quarts, which certainly 


cannot mean three quarts. In all probability it is threc 
pints, — TRANS. : . 
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tained that of the soldiers, by cherishing in them the hope 
of being able, in a short while, to revenge themselves on 
those who had so basely abandoned us. ‘This hope of ven- 
geance, it must be avowed, equally animated us all; and 
we poured out a thousand imprecations against those who 
had left us a prey to so much misery and danger. 

The officer who commanded the raft being unable to 
_move, M. Savigny took upon himself the duty of erecting 
the mast. He caused them to cut in two one of the poles 
of the frigate’s masts, and fixed it with the, rope which had 
served to tow us, and of which we made stays and shrowds. 
It was placed on the anterior third of the raft. We put 
up for a sail the main-top-gallant, which trimmed very 
well, but was of very little use, except when the wind 
served from behind; and to keep the raft in this course, 
we were obliged to trim the sail as if the breeze blew 
athwart us. 

In the evening, our hearts and our prayers, by a feeling 
natural to the unfortunate, were turned towards Heaven. 
Surrounded by inevitable dangers, we addressed that invi- 
sible Being who has established, and who maintains the 
order of the universe. Our vows were fervent, and we 
experienced from our prayers the cheering influence of 
hope. It is necessary to have been in similar situations, 
before one can rightly imagine what a charm it is to the 
heart of the sufferer the sublime idea of a God protecting 
the unfortunate ! 

One consoling thought still soothed our imaginations. 
We persuaded ourselves that the little division had gone 
to the isle of Arguin, and that after it had set a part of its 
people on shore, the rest would return to our assistance : 
we endeavoured to impress this idea on our soldiers and 
sailors, which quieted them. The night came without our 
hope being realized ; the wind freshened, and the sea was 
considerably swelled, Whata horrible night! The thought 
of seeing the boats on the morrow, a little consoled our 
men, the greater part of whom, being unaccustomed with 
thesea, fell on one another at each movement of the raft. M. 
Savigny, seconded by some people who still preserved their | 
presence of mind amidst the disorder, stretched cords across 
the raft, by which the men held, and were better able to re- 
sist the swell of the sea: some were even obliged to fasten 
themselves. In the middle of the night the weather was 
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very rough; huge waves burst upon us, sometimes over- 
turning us with great violence. The cries of the men, 
mingled with the roaring of the flood, whilst the terrible 
sea raised us at every instant from the raft, and threatened 
to sweep us away. This scene was rendered still more ter- 
rible, by the horrors inspired by the darkness of the night. 
Suddenly we believed we saw fires in the distauce at inter- 
vals. We had had the precaution to hang at the top of the 
mast, the gun-powder and pistols which we had brought 
from the frigate. We made signals by burning a large 
quantity of cartridges; we even fired some pistols, but it 
seems the fire we saw, was nothing but an error of vision, 
or, perhaps, nothing more than the sparkling of the waves. 

We struggled with death during the whole of the night, 
holding firmly by the ropes which were made very secure. 
Tossed by the waves from the back to the front, and from 
the front to the back, and sometimes precipitated into the 
sea ; floating between life and death, mourning our misfor- 
tunes, certain of perishing ; we disputed, nevertheless, the 
remainder of our existence, with that cruel element which 
threatened to ingulf us. Such was our condition till day- 
break. At every instant were heard the lamentable cries 
of the soldiers and sailors , they prepared for death, bidding 
farewell to one another, imploring the protection of heaven, 
and addressing fervent prayers to God. Every one made 
vows to him, in spite of the certainty of never being able to 
accomplish them. Frightful situation! How is it possible 
to have any idea of it, which will not fall far short of the 
reality ! 

Towards seven in the morning the sea fell a little, the 
wind blew with less fury ; but what a scene presented itself 
to our view! Ten or twelve unfortunates, having their in- 
ferior extremities fixed in the openings between the pieces 
of the raft, had perished by being unable to disengage 
themselves ; several others were swept away by the vio- 
lence of the sea. At the hour of repast, we took the num- 
bers anew; we had lost twenty men. We will not affirm 
that this was the exact number; for we perceived some 
soldiers who, to have more than their share, took rations 
for two, and even three ; we were so huddled together, that 
we found it absolutely imposzible to prevent this abuse. 

In the midst of these horrors a touching scene of filial 
piety drew our tears. Two young men raised and recog- 
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nised their father, who had fallen, and was lying insensible 
among the feet of the people. They believed him at first 
dead, and their despair was expressed in the most afflict- 
ing manner. It was perceived, however, that he still 
breathed, and every assistance was rendered for his recovery 
in our power. He slowly revived, and was restored to 
life, and to the prayers of his sons, who supported him 
closely, folded in their arms. Whilst our hearts were 
softened by this affecting episode in our melancholy adven- 
tures, we had soon to witness the sad spectacle of a dark 
contrast. Two ship-boys and a baker feared not to seck 
death, and threw themselves into the sea, after having bid 
farewell to their companions in misfortune. Already the 
minds of our people were singularly altered; some be- 
lieved they saw land, others ships which were coming to 
save us; all talked aloud of their fallacious visions. 

We lamented the loss of our unfortunate companions. 
At this moment we were far from anticipating the still 
more terrible scene which took place on the following 
night; far from that, we enjoyed a positive satisfaction, 
s0 well were we persuaded that the boats would return to 
our assistance. The day was fine, and the most perfect 
tranquillity reigned all the while on our raft. The even- 
ing caine, and no boats appeared. Despondency began 
again to seize our men, and then a spirit of insubordina- 
tion manifested itself in cries of rage. The voice of the 
officers was entirely disregarded. Night fell rapidly in, 
the sky was obscured by dark clouds; the wind which, 
during the whole of the day, had blown rather violently, 
became furious and swelled the sea, which in an instant 
became very rough. 

The preceding ; night had been frightful, but this was 
still more so. Mountains of water covered us at every 
instant, and burst with fury into the midst of us. Very 
fortunately we had the wind from behind, and the strength 
of the sea was a little broken by the rapidity with which 
we were driven before it. We were impelled towards 
the land. The men, from the violence of the sea, were 
hurried from the back to the front; we were obliged to 
keep to the centre, the firmest part of the raft, and those 
who could not get there almost all perished, Before and 
behind the waves dashed impetuously, and swept away 
the men in spite of all their resistance. At the centre the 
pressure was such, that some unfortuna tes were suflocate 
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by the weight of their comrades, who fel] upon them at 
every instant. The officers kept by the foot of the little 
mast, and were obliged every moment to call to those 
around them to go to the one or the other side to avoid the 
wave ; for the sea coming nearly athwart us, gave our raft 
nearly a perpendicular position, to counteract which they 
were forced to throw themselves upon the side raised by 
the sea. 

‘The soldiers and sailors, frightened by the presence of 
almost inevitable danger, doubted not that they had reach- 
ed their last hour. Firmly believing they were lost, they 
resolved to soothe their last moments by drinking till they 
lost their reason. We had no power to oppose this dis- 
order. They seized a cask which was in the centre of the 
raft, made a hole in the end of it, and, with small tin 
cups, took each a pretty large quantity ; but they were 
obliged to cease, for the sea-water rushed into the hole they 
had made. The fumes of the wine failed not to disorder 
their brains, already weakened by the presence of danger 
and want of food. Thus excited, these men became deaf 
to the voice of reason. They wished to involve, in one 
common ruin, all their companions in misfortune, ‘They 
avowedly expressed their intention of frecing themselves 
from their officers, who, they said, wished to oppose their 
design; and then to destroy the raft, by cutting the ropes 
which united its different parts. Immediately after, they 
resolved to put their plans in execution. One of them 
advanced upon the side of the raft with a boarding-axe, 
and began to cut the cords. ‘This was the signal of re- 
volt. We stepped forward to prevent these insane mor. 
tals, and he who was armed with the hatchet, with which 
he even threatened an officer, fell the first victim ; a stroke 
of a sabre terminated his existence, 

This man was an Asiatic, and a soldicr in a colonial 
regiment. Of a colossal stature, short hair, a nose ex- 
tremcly large, an enormous mouth, dark complexion, he 
made a most hideous appearance. At first he had placed 
himsclf in the middle of the raft, and, at each Llow of his 
fist, knocked down every one who opposed him; he in- 
spired the greatest terror, and none durst approach him, 
Had there been six such, our destruction would have been 
certain, 

Some men, anxious to prolong their existence, armed 
and united themselves with those who wished to preserve 
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the raft; amoung this number were some subaltern officers 
and many passengers. The rebels drew their sabres, and 
those who had none armed themselves with knives. They 
advanced in a determined manner upon us; we stood on 
our defence; the attack commenced. Animated by de-: 
spair, one of them aimed a stroke at an officer ; the rebel 
instantly fell, pierced with wounds. This firmness awed 
them for an instant, but diminished nothing of their rage: 
They ceased to advance, and withdrew, presenting to us 
a front bristling witb sabres and bayonets, to the back 
part of the raft to execute their plan. One of them feign- 
ed to rest himself on the small railings on the sides of the 
raft, and with a knife began cutting the cords. Being 
told by a servant, one of us sprung upon him. A soldier, 
wishing to defend him, struck at the officer with his knife, 
which only pierced his coat; the officer wheeled round, 
seized his adversary, and threw both him and his comrade 
into the sea, 

There had been as yet but partial affairs: the combat 
becaine general. Some one cried to lower the sail; 
crowd of infuriated mortals threw themselves in an imstant 
upon the haulyards, the shrouds, and cut them, The 
fall of the mast almost broke the thigh of a captain of in- 
fantry, who fell insensible. He was seized by the soldiers, 
who threw him into the sea. We saved him, and placed 
him on a barrel, whence he was taken by the rebels, who 
wished to put out his eyes with a penknife. Exasperated 
by so much brutality, we no longer restrained ourselves, 
but rushed in upon them, and charged them with fury. 
Sword in hand we traversed the line which the soldiers 
formed, and many paid with their lives the errors of their 
revolt, Various passengers, during these cruel moments, 
evinced the greatest courage and coolness, 

M. Corréard fell into a sort of swoon; but hearing at 
every instant the cries, Tu arns / with a comrades ; we 
are lost { joined with the groans and imprceations -of the 

wounded and dying, was soon roused from his lethargy. 
All this horrible tumult speedily made him comprehend 
how necessary it was to be upon his guard. Armed with 
his sabre, he gathered together some of his tvorkmen on 
the front of the raft, and there charged them to hurt no 
one, unless they were attacked. He almost always re- 
mained with them ; and several times they had to defend 
themselves against the rebels, who, swimming round to 
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the point of the raft, placed M. Corréard and his little 
troop between two dangers, and made their position very 
difficult to defend. At every instant he was opposed to 
men armed with knives, sabres, and bayonets. Many had 
carabines which they wielded as clubs. Every effort was 
made to stop them, by holding them off at the point of 
their swords; but, in spite of the repugnance they expe- 
rienced in fighting with their wretched countrymen, they 
were compelled to use their arms without mercy. Many 
of the mutineers attacked with fury, and they were oblig- 
ed to repel them in the same manner. Some of the la- 
bourers received severe wounds in this action. Their 
commander could show a great number received in the 
different engagements, <At last their united efforts pre- 
vailed in dispersing this mass who had attacked them with 
such fury. 

During this combat, M. Corréard was told by one of 
his workmen who remained faithful, that one of their com- 
trades, named Dominique, had gone over to the rebels, and 
that they had seized and thrown him into the sea. Im- 
mediately forgetting the fault and treason of this man, he 
threw himself in at the place whence the voice of the 
wretch was heard calling for assistance, seized him by the 
hair, and had the good fortune to restore him on board. 
Dominique had got several sabre wounds in a charge, one 
of which bad laid open his head. In spite of the dark- 
ness we found out the wound, which seemed very large. 
One of the workmen gave his handkerchief te bind and 
stop the blood. | Qur care recovered the wretch, but, 
when he had collected strength, the ungrateful Domi- 
nique, forgetting at once his duty and the signal service 
which we had rendered him, went and rejoined the rebels. 
So much baseness and insanity did not go unrevenged ; 
and soon after he found, in a fresh assault, that death from 
which he was not worthy to be saved, but which he might 
in all probability have avoided, if, true to honour and gra- 
titude, he had remained among us. 

Just at the moment we finished dressing the wounds of 
Dominique, another voice was heard, It was that of the 
unfortunate female who was with us on the raft, and whom 
the infuriated beings had thrown into the sca, as well as 
her husband, who bad defended her with courage. M. 
Corréard, in despair at seeing two unfortunates perish, 
Whove pitiful cries, expecially the woman's, pierced hits 
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heart, seized a large rope which he found on the front of 
the raft, which he fastened round his middle, and throw- 
ing himself a second time into the sea, was again so for- 
tunate as to save the woman, who invoked, with all her 
might, the assistance of our Lady of Land. Her husband 
was rescued at the same time by the head workman, 
Lavilette. We laid these unfortunates upon the dead 
bodies, supporting their backs with a barrel. In a short 
while they recovered their senses, The first thing the 
woman did was to acquaint herself with the name of the 
person who saved her, and to express to him her liveliest 
gratitude. Finding, doubtless, that her words but ill ex- 
pressed her feelings, she recollected she had in her pocket 
a little snuff, and instantly offered it to him,—it was all 
she possessed. Touched with the gift, but unable to use 
it, M. Correard gave it to a poor sailor, which served him 
for three or four days. But it is impossible for us to de- 
scribe a still more affecting scene,——the joy this unfortu- 
nate couple testified, when they had sufficiently recovered 
their senses, at finding they were both saved. 

The rebels being repulsed, as it has been stated above, 
left us a little repose. The moon lighted with her me 
Jancholy rays this disastrous raft, this narrow space, on 
which were found united so many torturing anxieties, so 
many cruel misfortunes, a madness so insensate, a courage 
so heroic, and the most generous—the most amiable sen- 
timents of nature and humanity. 

The man and wife, who had been but a little before 
stabbed with swords and bayonets, and thrown both toge- 
ther into a stormy sea, could scarcely credit their senses 
when they found themselves in one another’s arms. ‘The 
woman was a native of the Upper Alps, which place she 
had left twenty-four years before, and during which time 
she had followed the French armies in the campaigns in 
Italy, and other places, as a sutler, ‘ Therefore preserve 
my life,” said she to M. Corréard, “ you see Tam an 
useful woman, Ah! if you knew how often I have ven- 
tured upon the field of battle, and braved death to carry 
assistance to our gallant nien, Whether they had money 
or not, I always let them have my goods. Sometimes a 
battle would deprive me of my poor debtors, but after 
the victory, others would pay me double or triple for what 
they had consumed before the engagement. Thus I came 
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in for a share of their victories. Unfortunate woman ! 
she little knew what a horrible fate awaited her among 
us! They felt, they expressed so vividly that happiness 
which they alas so shortly enjoyed, that it would have 
drawn tears from the most obdurate heart, But in that 
horrible moment, when we scarcely breathed from the 
most furious attack,—when we were obliged to be con- 
tinually on our guard, not only against the violence of the 
men, but a most boisterous sea, few among us had time 
to attend to scenes of conjugal affection. 

After this second check, the rage of the soldiers was 
suddenly appeased, and gave place to the most abject 
cowardice. Several threw themselves at our feet, and im- 
plored our pardon, which was instantly granted. Think- 
ing that order was reestablished, we returned to our sta- 
tion on the centre of the raft, only taking the precaution 
of keeping our arms. We, however, had svon to prove 
the impossibility of counting on the permanence of any 
honest sentiment in the hearts of these beings. 

It was nearly midnight ; and after an hour of apparent 
tranquillity, the soldiers rose afresh, Their mind was en- 
tirely gone ; they ran upon us in despair with knives and 
sabres in their hands. As they yet had all their physical 
strength, and besides were armed, we were obliged again 
to stand on our defence. Their revolt became still more 
dangerous, as, in their delirium, they were entirely deaf 
to the voice of reason. They « attacked us, we charged 
them in our turn, and immediately the raft was strewed 
with their dead bodies. Those of our adversaries who had 
no weapons endeavoured to tear us with their sharp teeth. 
Many of us were cruelly bitten, M. Savigny was torn on 
the legs and the shoulder; he also recefved a wound on 
the right arm, which deprived him of the use of his fourth 
and lite finger for a long while. Many others were 
wounded ; and many cuts were found in our clothes from 
knives and sabres. 

One of our workmen was also seized by four of the re- 
bels, who wished to throw him into the sca. One of them 
had laid hold of his right leg, and had bit most unmerci- 
fully the tendon above the heel ; others were striking him 
with gréat slashes of their sabres, and with the but end of 
their guns, when his cries made us hasten to his assistance, 
In this affair, the brave Lavilette, cx-serjeant of tho 
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foot artillery of the Old Guard, behaved with a courage 
worthy of the greatest praise. He rushed upon the in- 
furiated beings in the manner of M. Corréard, and soon 
snatched the workman from the danger which menaced 
him. Some short while after, in a fresh attack of the re- 
bels, sub-lieutenant Lozach fell into their hands. In 
their delirium, they had taken him for Lieutenant Dan- 
glas, * of whom we have formerly spoken, and who had 
abandoned the raft at the moment when we were quitting 
the frigate. The troop, to a man, eagerly sought this 
officer, who had seen little service, and whom they re- 
proached for having used them ill during the time they 
garrisoned the Isle of Rhé. We believed this officer 
lost, but hearing his voice, we soon found it still possible 
to save him. Immediately MM. Clairet, Savigny, L’ Heu- 
reux, Lavilette, Coudin, Corréard, and some workmen, 
formed themselves into small platoons, and rushed upon 
the insurgents with great impetuosity, overturning every 
one in their way, and retook M. Lozach, and placed him 
on the centre of the raft. 

The preservation of this officer cost us infinite diffi- 
culty, Every moment the soldiers demanded he should 
be delivered to them, designating him always by the name 
of Danglas. We endeavoured to make them compre- 
hend their mistake, and told them that they themselves 
had seen the person for whom they sought return on board 
the frigate. They were insensible to every thing we said ; 
every thing before them was Danglas; they saw him per- 
petually, and furiously and unceasingly demanded his 
head. It was only by force of arms we succeeded in re- 
pressing their rage, and quieting their dreadful cries of 
death. 

Horrible night! thou shrouded with thy gloomy veil 
these frightful combats, over which presided the cruel de- 
mon of despair. 

We had also to tremble for the life of M. Coudin. 
Wounded and fatigued by the attacks which he had sus- 





* Danglas had gone upon the raft at first, on which 
his post had been assigned ; ** but when he saw the dan- 
ger which he ran upon this frightful machine, he instant- 
ly quitted it on pretence of having forgot something on 
board, and never returned. "—TRans, 
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tained with us, and in which he had shown a courage su- 
perior to every thing, he was resting himself on a barrel, 
holding in his armsa young sailor boy of twelve years of 
age, to whom he had attached himself. The mutineers 
seized him with his barrel, and threw him into the sea 
with the boy, whom he still held fast. In spite of his bur- 
den, he had the presence of mind to lay hold of the raft, 
and to save himself froin this extreme peril. 

We cannot yet comprehend how a handful of men 
should have been able to resist such a number so mon- 
strously insane. We are sure we were not more than 
twenty to combat all these madmen. Let it not, however, 
be imagined, that in the midst of all these dangers we 
had preserved our reason entire. | Fear, anxiety, and the 
most cruel privations, had greatly changed our intellec- 
tual faculties. But being somewhat less insane than the 
unfortunate soldiers, we energetically opposed their de- 
termination of cutting the cords of the raft. Permit us 
now to make some observations concerning the different 
sensations with which we were affected. ° 

During the first day, M. Griffon entirely lost his senses. 
He threw himself into the sea, but M. Savigny saved him 
with his own hands, His words were vague and uncon- 
nected, A second time he threw himself in, but, by a 
sort of instinct, kept hold of the cross pieces of the raft, 
and was again saved, 

The following is what M. Savigny experienced in the 
beginning of the night. His eyes closed in spite of him- 
self, and he felt a general drowsiness. In this condition 
the most delightful visions flitted across his imagination. 
He saw around him a country covered with the most beau- 
tiful plantations, and found himself in the midst of objects 
delightful to his senses. Nevertheless, he reasoned con- 
cerning his condition, and felt that courage alone could 
withdraw him from this species of non-existence. He de- 
manded some wine from the master-gunner, who got it 
for him, and he recovered a little from this state of stu- 
por. If the unfortunates who were assailed with these 
primary symptoms had not strength to withstand them, 
their death was certain. Some became furious; others 
threw themselves into the sea, bidding farewell to their 
comrades with the utmost coolness. Some said—‘ Fear 
nothing; I am going to get you assistance, and will re- 
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turn in a short while.” In the midst of this general mad- 
ness, some wretches were seen rushing upon their com- 
panions, sword in hand, demanding a wing of a chicken and 
some bread to appease the hunger which consumed them ; 
others asked for their hammocks to go, they said, between the 
decks of the frigate to take a little repose. Many believed 
they were still on the deck of the Medusa, surrounded by 
the same objects they there saw daily. Some saw ships, and 
called to them for assistance, or a fine harbour, in the dis- 
tance of which was an elegant city. M. Corréard thought 
he was travelling through the beautiful fields of Italy. 

An officer said to him—« I recollect we have been aban- 
doned by the boats; but fear nothing, 1 am going to 
write to the governor, and in a few hours we shall be sa- 
ved,’ M. Corréard replied in the same tone, and as if 
he had been in his ordinary condition.—‘“ Have you a 
pigeon to carry your orders with such celerity ?”’ The 
cries and the confusion soon roused us from this languor ; 
but when tranquillity was somewhat restored, we again 
fell into the came drowsy condition. On the morrow, we 
felt as if we had awoke from a painful dream, and asked 
at our companions, if, during their sleep, they had not 
seen combats, and heard cries of despair. Some replied, 
that the same visions had continually tormented them, and 
that they were exhausted with fatigue. Every one belic- 
ved he was deceived by the illusions of a horrible dream. 

After these different combats, overcome with toil, with 
want of food and sleep, we laid ourselves down and re- 
posed till the morrow dawned, and showed us the horror 
of the scene. A great number in their delirium bad 
thrown themselves into the sea. We found that sixty or 
sixty-five had perished during the night. A fourth part at 
least, we supposed, had drowned themselves in despair. 
We only lost two of our own numbers, neither of whom 
were officers. The deepest dejection was painted on every 
face ; each, having recovered himself, could now feel the 
horrors of his situation ; and some of us, shedding tears 
of despair, bitterly deplored the rigour of our fate. 

A new misfortune was now revealed to us. During 
the tumult, the rebels had thrown into the sea two barrels 
of wine, and the only two casks of water which we had 
upon the raft. Two casks of wine had been consumed 
the day before, and only one was left. We were more 
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than sixty in number, and we were obliged to put our- 
selves on half rations, 

At break of day, the sea calmed, which permitted us 
again to erect our mast. When it was replaced, we made 
a distribution of wine. The unhappy soldiers murmured 
and blamed us for privations which we equally endured 
with them. They fell exhausted. We had taken nothing 
for forty-eight hours, and we had been obliged to struggle 
continually against a strong sea. We could, like them, 
hardly support ourselves ; courage alone made us still act. 
We resolved to employ every possible means to catch fish, 
and, collecting all the hooks and eyes from the soldiers, 
made fish-hooks of them, but all was of no avail. The 
currents carricd our lines under the raft, where they got 
entangled. We bent a bayonet to catch sharks ; one bit 
at it, and straightened it, and we abandoned our project. 
Something was absolutely necessary to sustain our mise- 
rable existence, and we tremble with horror at being ob- 
liged to tell that of which we made use. We feel our pen 
fall from our hands: a mortal cold congcals all our mem- 
bers, and our hair bristles erect on our foreheads. Read- 
ers! we implore you, feel not indignant towards men al- 
ready overloaded with misery. Pity their condition, and 
shed a tear of sorrow for their deplorable fate. 

The wretches, whom death had spared during the dis- 
astrous night we have described, seized upon the dead bo- 
dies with which the raft was covered, cutting them up by 
slices, which some even instantly devoured. Many ne- 
vertheless refrained. Almost all the officers were of this 
number. Seeing that this monstrous food had revived the 
strength of those who had used it, it was proposed to dry 
it, to make it a little more palatable. Those who had 
firmness to abstain from it, took an additional quantity of 
wine. We endeavoured to eat shoulder-belts and cartouch- 
boxes, and contrived to swallow some small bits of them. 
Some eat linen: others the leathers of the hats, on which 
was a little grease, or rather dirt. We had recourse to 
many cxpedients to prolong our miserable existence, to 
recount which would only disgust the heart of huma- 


nity. 

The day was calm and beautiful. A ray of hope beam- 
ed for a moment to quiet our agitation. We still expected 
to see the boats or some ships, and addressed our prayers 
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to the Eternal, on whom we placed our trust. The half 
of our men were extremely feeble, and bore upon their 
faces the stamp of approaching dissolution. The evening 
arrived, and we found no help. The darkness of the third 
night augmented our fears, but the wind was still, and the 
sea less agitated. The sun of the fourth morning since our 
departure shone upon our disaster, and showed us ten or 
twelve of our companions stretched lifeless upon the raft. 
This sight struck us most forcibly, as it told us we wouid 
be soon extended in the same manner in the same place. 
We gave their bodies to the sea for a grave, reserving only 
one to feed those who, but the day before, had held his 
trembling hands, and sworn to him eternal friendship. 
This day was beautiful. Our souls, anxious for more de- 
lightful sensations, were in harmony with the aspect of the 
heavens, and got again a new ray of hope. ‘Towards four 
in the afternoon, an unlooked fer event happened which 
gave us some consolation. A shoal of flying fish passed 
under our raft, and as there were an infinite number of 
openings between the pieces which composed it, the fish 
were entangled in great quantities. We threw ourselves 
upon them, and captured a considerable number. We 
took about two hundred and put them in an empty barrel ; 
we opened them as we caught them, and took out what is 
called their milt. This food seemed delicious ; but one 
man would have required a thousand. * Our first emo- 
tion was to give to God renewed thanks for this unhoped 
for favour. 

An ounce of gunpowder having been found in the 
morning, was dried in the sun during the day, which was 
very fine; a steel, gun-flints, and tinder made also a part 
of the same parcel, After a good deal of difficulty we set 
fire to some fragments of dry linen. We made a large 
opening in the side of an empty cask, and placed at the 
bottom of it several wet things, and upon this kind of 
scaffolding we set our fire; all of which we placed ona 
barrel that the sea-water might not extinguish it. We 
cooked some fish and eat them with extreme avidity; but 
our hunger was such, and our portion so small, that we 
added to it some of the sacrilegious viands, which the 





* These fish are very small, the largest not equal in size 
to @ small herring, 
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cooking rendered less revolting. This some of the officers 
touched for the first time. From this day we continued to 
eat it; but we could no longer dress it, the means of mak- 
ing a fire having been entirely lost; the barrel having 
caught fire we extinguished it without being able to pre- 
serve any thing to rekindle iton the morrow. The powder 
and tinder were entirely done. ‘This meal gave us all ad- 
ditional strength to support our fatigues. ‘The night was 
tolerable, and would have been happy, had it not been 
signalized by a new massacre. 

Some Spaniards, Italians, and negroes, had formed a 
plot to throw us all into the sea. The negroes had told 
them that they were very near the shore, and that, when 
there, they would enable them to traverse Africa without 
danger. We had to take to our arms again, the sailors, 
who had remained faithful to us, pointing out to us the 
conspirators. The first signal for battle was given by a 
Spaniard, who, placing himself behind the mast, holding 
fast by it, made the sign of the Cross with one hand, in- 
voking the name of God, and with the other held a knife. 
The sailors seized him and threw him into the sea. An 
Italian, servant to an officer of the troops, who was in the 
plot, seeing all was discovered, armed himself with the 
only boarding axe left on the raft, made his retreat to the 
front, enveloped himself in a piece of drapery he wore a- 
cross his breast, and of his own accord threw himself inte 
the aca. The rebels rushed forward to avenge thea cam. 
rades; a terrible conflict again commenced ; both sides 
fought with desperate fury; and soon the fatal raft-was 
strewed with dead bodies and blood,which should have been 
shed by otber hands, and in another cause. In this tumult 
we heard them again demanding, with horrid rage, the head 
of Lieut. Danglas! In this assault the unfortunate sutler 
was @ second time thrown into the sea. M. Coudin, as- 
sisted by some workinen, saved her, to prolong for a little 
while her torments and ber existence, 

In this terrible night Lavillette failed not to give proofs 
of the rarest intrepidity.1t was to him and some of those 
who have survived the sequel of our misfortunes, that we 
owed our safety. At last, after unheard of efforts, the re- 
bels were once more repulsed, and quiet restored. Having 
escaped this new danger, we endeavoured to get sume re- 
pose. The day at length dawned upon us for the fifth time. 
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We were now no more than thirty in number. We had 
lost four or five of our faithful sailors, and thuse who sur- 
vived were in the most deplorable condition. The sea- 
water had almost entirely excoriated the skin of our lower 
extremities ; we were covered with contusions or wounds, 
which, irritated by the salt water, extorted from us the 
most piercing cries. About twenty of us only were capa- 
ble of standing upright or walking. Almost all our fish 
was exhausted; we had but four days’ supply of wine: in 
four days, said we, nothing will be left, and death will be 
inevitable. Thus came the seventh day of our abandon- 
ment. In the course of the day two saldicrs had glided 
behind the only barrel of wine that was left; pierced it, 
and were drinking by means of a reed. We had sworn 
that those who used such means should be punished with 
death ; which law was instantly put in execution, and the 
two transgressors were thrown into the sea. 

This same day saw the close of the life of a child named 
Leon, aged twelve years. He died like a lamp which 
ceases to burn for want of aliment. All spoke in favour 
of this young and amiable creature, who merited a better 
fate. His angelic form, his musical voice, the interest of 
an age so tender, increased still more by the courage he 
had shown, and the services he had performed, for he had 
already made in the preceding year a campaign in the East 
Indies, inspired us all with the greatest pity for this young 
victim, devoted to so horrible and premature a death. Our 
old soldiers and all our people in general did every thing 
they could to prolong his existence, but all was in vain. 
Neither the wine which they gave him without regret, nor 
all the means they employed, could arrest his melancholy 
doom, and he expired, in the arms of M. Coudin, who had 
not ceased to give him the most unwearied attention, Whilst 
he had strength to move, he ran incessantly from one side 
to the other, loudly calling for his unhappy mother, for 
water and food. He trode indiscriminately on the feet 
and legs of his companions in misfortune, who, in their 
turn, uttered sorrowful cries, but these were very rarely 
accompanied with menaces ; they pardoned all which the 
poor boy had made them suffer. Ele was not in his senses, 
consequently could not be expected to behave as if he had 
had the use of his reason, 

There now remained but twenty-seven of us. Fifteen 
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of that number seemed able to Jive yet some days; the 
rest, covered with large wounds, had almost entirely lost 
the use of their reason. They still, however, shared in the 
distribution, and would, before they died, consume thirty 
or forty bottles of wine, which to us were inestimable. We 
deliberated, that by putting the sick on half allowance was 
but putting them to death by halves ; but after a counsel, 
at which presided the most dreadful despair, it was decided 
they should be thrown into the sea. This means, however 
repugnant, however borrible it appeared to us, procured 
the survivors six days’ wine. But after the decision was 
made, who durst execute it? The habit of secing death 
ready to devour us 3 the certainty of our infallible destruc. 
tion without this monstrous expedient ; all, in short, had 
hardened our hearts to every fecling but that of self-pre- 
servation. Three sailors and a soldier took charge of this 
cruel business. We looked aside and shed tears of blood 
at the fate of these unfortunates. Among them were the 
wretched Sutler and her husband. Both had been griev- 
ously wounded in the different combats. ‘The woman had 
a thigh broken between the beams of the raft, and a stroke 
of a sabre had made a deep wound in the head of her hus- 
band. Every thing announced their approaching end. 
We console ourselves with the belief that our didel resd= 
lution shortened but a brief space the term of their exist- 
ence. Ye who shudder at the cry of outraged humanity, 
recollect, that it was other men, fellow-countrymen, com- 
rades, who had placed us in this awful situation! 

This horrible expedient saved the fifteen who remained ; 
for when we were found by the Argus brig, we had very 
little wine left, and it was the sixth day after the cruel sa- 
crifice we have described. The victims, we repeat, had 
not more than forty-eight bours to live, and by keeping 
them on the raft, we would have been absolutely destitute 
of the means of existence two days before we were found. 
Weak as we were, we considered it as a certain thing, that 
it would have been impossible for us to have lived only 
twenty-four hours more without taking some food. After 
this catastrophe, we threw our arms into the sea ; they inspir- 
ed us with a horror we could not overcome. We only kept 
one sabre, in case we had to cut some cordage or some 
piece of wood. ; 

A new event, for every thing was an cvent to wretches 
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te whom the world was reduced to the narrow space of a 
few toises, and for whom the winds and waves contended 
in their fury as they floated above the abyss; an event. 
happened which diverted our minds from the horrors of 
our situation. All on a sudden a white butterfly, of a 
species common in France, came fluttering above our 
heads, and settled on our sail. ‘The first thought this lit- 
tle creature suggested was, that it was the harbinger of 
approaching land, and we clung to the hope with a deli- 
rium of joy. It was the niuth day we had been upon the 
raft; the torments of hunger consumed our entrails; and 
the soldiers and sailors already devoured with haggard 
eyes this wretched prey, and seemed ready to dispute a~ 
bout it. Others looking upon it as a messenger from 
Heaven, declared that they took it under their protection, 
and would suffer none to do it harm. Itis certain we 
could not be far from land, for the butterflies continued 
to come on the following days, and flutter about our sail. 
We had also on the same day another indication not less 
positive, by a Goéland which flew around our raft. This 
second visitor left us not a doubt that we were fast ap- 
proaching the African soil, and we persuaded ourselves 
we would be speedily thrown upon the coast by the force 
of the currents. 

This same day a new care employed us, Seeing we 
were reduced to so small a number, we collected all the 
little strength we had left, detached some planks on the 
front of the raft, and, with some pretty long pieces of wood, 
raised on the centre a kind of platform, on which we re- 
posed. All the effects we could collect were placed upon 
it, and rendered to make it less hard; which also prevent- 
ed the sea from passing with such facility through the 
spaces between the different planks, but the waves came 
across, and sometimes covered us completely. 

On this new theatre we resolved to meet death in 
a manner becoming Frenchmen, and with perfect resig- 
nation. Our time was almost wholly spent in speaking 
of our unhappy country. All our wishes, our last prayers, 
were for the prosperity of France. Thus passed the last 
days of our abode upon the Raft. 

‘Soon after our abandonment, we bore with comparative 
ease the immersions during the nights, which are very 
cold in these countries; but latterly, every time the waves 
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washed over us, we felt a most painful sensation, and we 
uttered plaintive cries. We employed every means to a- 
void it. Some supported their heads on pieces of wood, 
and made with what they could find a sort of little para- 
pet to screen them from the force of the waves; others 
sheltered themselves behind two empty casks. But these 
means were very insufficient ; it was only when the sea 
was calm that it did not break over us. 

An ardent thirst, redoubled in the day by the beams of 
a burning sun, consumed us. An officer of the army 
found by chance a smal) lemon, and it may be easil 
imagined how valuable such a fruit would be to him. His 
comrades, in spite of the most urgent entreaties, could not 
get a bit of it from him. Signs of rage were already ma- 
nifested, and had he not partly listened to the solicitations 
of those around him, they would have taken it by force, 
and he would have perished the victim of his selfishness. 
We also disputed about thirty clover of garlic which were 
found in the bottom of a sack. These disputes were 
for the most part accompanied with violent menaces, and 
if they had been prolonged, we might perhaps have come 
to the last extremities. There was found also two small 
phials, in which was a spirituous liquid for cleaning the 
teeth. He who possessed them kept them with care, and 
gave with reluctance one or two drops in the palm of the 
hand. This liquor which, we think, was a tincture of 
guiacum, cinnamon, cloves, and other aromatic substances, 
produced on our tongues an agreeable feeling, and for 
a short while removed the thirst which destroyed us. 
Some of us found some small pieces of powder, which 
made, when put into the mouth, a kind of coolness, One 
plan generally employed was to put into a hat a quantity 
of sea-water, with which we washed our faces for a while, 
repeating it at intervals. We also bathed our hair, and 
held our hands in the weter.* Misfortune made us 


* People in a similar situation as that described here, 
have found great benefit by soaking their clothes in the 
sea, and then dressing themselves with them. This meany 
was not resorted to by the sufferers on the fatal raft. 

Mungo Park when much afflicted by thirst in the 
Desert, found great relief by keeping a pebble in his 
mouth——T Ans, 
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ingenious, and each thought of a thousand means to al- 
leviate his sufferings. EEmaciated by the most cruel pri- 
vations, the least agreeable feeling was to us a happiness 
supreme. Thus we sought with avidity a small empty 
phial which one of us possessed, and in which had once 
been some essence of roses; and every one as he got hald 
of it respired with delight the odour it exhaled, which 
imparted to his senses the most soothing impressions. 
Many of us kept our ration of wine in a small tin cup, 
and sucked it out with a quill. This manner of taking 
it was of great benefit to us, and allayed our thirst much 
better than if we had gulped it of at once. 

Three days passed in inexpressible anguish. So much 
did we despise life, that many of us feared not to bathe 
in sight of the sharks which surrounded our raft; others 
placed themselves naked upon the front of our machine, 
which was under water. These expedients diminished a little 
the ardour of their thirst. A species of molusca, known 
to seamen by the name of galzre, was sometimes driven in 
great numbers on our raft; and when their long arms 
rested on our naked bodies, they occasioned us the most 
cruel sufferings. Will it be believed, that admist these 
terrible scenes, struggling with inevitable death, some of 
us uttered pleasantries which made us yet smile, in spite 
of the horrors of our situation? One, besides others, 
said jestingly, ‘ If the brig ts sent to search for us, pray 
God it has the eyes of Argus,” in allusion to the name of 
the vessel we presumed would be sent to our assistance. 
This consolatory idea never left us an instant, and we 
spoke of it frequently. 

On the 16th, reckoning we were very near land, eight 
of the most determined among us resolved to endeavour 
to gain the coast. A second raft, of smaller dimensions, 
was formed for transporting them thither ; but it was found 
insufficient, and they at length determined to await death 
in their present situation, Meanwhile night came on, 
and its sombre veil revived in our minds the most afflict- 
ing thoughts. We were convinced there were not above 
a dozen or fifteen bottles of wine in our barrel. We be- 
gan to have an invincible disgust at the flesh which had 
till then scarcely supported us; and we may say, that 
the sight of it inspired us with feelings of horror, doubt- 
less produced by the idea of our approaching destruction, 
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On the morning of the 17th, the sun appeared free from 
clouds. After kaving addressed our prayers to the Eter- 
nal, we divided among us a part of our wine. Each, with 
delight, was taking his small portion, when a captain of 
infantry, casting his eyes on the horizon, perceived a ship, 
and announced it to us by an exclamation of joy. We 
knew it to be a brig, but it was at a great distance; we 
could only distinguish the masts. The sight of this vessel 
revived in us emotions difficult to describe. Each believ- 
ed his deliverance sure, and we gave a thousand thanks to 
‘God. =‘ Fears, however, mingled with our hopes. We 
straightened some hoops of casks, to the ends of which we 
fixed handerchiefs of different colours. A man, with our 
united assistance, mounted to the top of the mast, and 
‘waved these little flags. For more than half an hour, we 
were tossed between hope and fear. Some thought the 
vessel grew larger, and others were convinced its course 
was from us. These last were the only ones whose eyes 
were not blinded by hope, for the ship disappeared. 

From the delirium of joy, we passed to that of despond- 
ency and sorrow. We envied the fate of those whom we 
had seen perish at our sides; and we said to ourselves, 
‘¢ When we shall be in want of every thing, and when our 
strength begins to forsake us, we will wrap oursclves up 
as well as we can, we will stretch ourselves on this plat- 
form, the witness of the most cruel sufferings, and there 
await death with resignation.” At length, to calm our 
despair, we sought for consolation in the arms of sleep. 
‘The day before, we had been scorched by the beams of a 
burning sun; to-day, to avoid the fierceness of his rays, 
we made a tent with the main-sail of the frigate. As soon 
as it was finished, we laid oGrselves under it; thus all that 
was passing without was hid from our eyes. We proposed 
then to write upon a plank an abridgement of our adven- 
tures, and to add our names at the bottom of the recital, 
and fix it to the upper part of the mast, in the hope it 
would reach the government and our families. _ 

After having passed two hours, a prey to the most cruel 
reflections, the master gunner of the frigate, wishing to go 
to the front of the raft, went out from below the tent. 
Scarcely had he put out his head, when he turned to us, 
uttering a piercing cry. Joy was painted upon his face ; 
his hands were stretched towards the sca; he breathed 
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with difficulty. . All he was able to say was: ‘« Savep! 
SEE THB BRIG UPON Us! and in fact it was not more than 
half a league distant, having every sail set, and steering 
right upon us. We rushed from our tent; even those 
whom enormous wounds in their inferior extremities had 
confined for many days, dragged themselves to the back’ 
of the raft, to enjoy a sight of the ship which had come to 
save us from certain death. We embraced one another 
with a transport which looked much like madness, and 
tears of joy trickled down our cheeks, withered by the most 
cruel privations. Each seized handkerchiefs, or some 
pieces of linen, to make signals to the brig, which was ra- 
pidly approaching us. Some fell on their knees, and fer- 
vently returned thanks to Providence for this miraculous 
preservation of their lives. Our joy redoubled when we 
saw at the top of the fore-mast a large white flag, and we 
cried, ** It is then to Frenchmen we will owe our deliver- 
ance.” We instantly recognised the brig to be the Argus ; 
it was then about two gun-shots from us. We were ter- 
tibly impatient to see her reef her sails, which at last she 
did, and fresh cries of joy arose from our raft. The Ar- 
gus caine and lay-to on our starboard, about half a pistol- 
shot from us. The crew, ranged upon the deck and on 
the shrouds, announced to us, by the waving of their 
hands and hats, the pleasure they felt at coming to the as- 
sistauce of their unfortunate countrymen. In a short time 
we were all transported on board the brig, where we found 
the lieutenant of the frigate, and some others who had 
been wrecked with us. Compassion was painted on every 
face; and pity drew tears from every eye which beheld us. 

We found some excellent broth on board the brig, which 
they had prepared, and when they had perceived us they 
added to it some wine, and thus restored our nearly ex- 
hausted strength. They bestowed on us the most gener- 
ous care and attention ; our wounds were dressed, and on 
the morrow many of our sick began to revive. Some, 
however, still suffered much, for they were placed between 
decks, very near the kitchen, which augmented the almost 
insupportable heat of these latitudes. This want of space 
arose from the small size of the vessel. The, number of 
the shipwrecked was indeed very considerable. Those 
who did not belong to the navy were laid upon cables, 
wrapped in flags, and placed under the fire of the kitchen. 

p2 
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Here they had almost perished during the eourse of the 
night, fire having broken out between decks about ten in 
the evening; but timely assistance being rendered, we 
were saved for the second time. We had scarcely escaped 
when some of us became again delirious, An officer of 
infantry wished to throw himself into the sea, to look for 
his pocket-book, and would have done it had he not been 
prevented. Others were seized in a manner not less fren- 
zied. 
The commander and officers of the brig watched over 
us, and kindly anticipated our wants. They snatched us 
from death, by saving us from our raft ; their unremitting 
care revived within us the spark of life. The surgeon of 
the ship, M. Renaud, distinguished himself for his inde- 
fatigable zeal. He was obliged to spend the whole of the 
day in dressing our wounds ; and during the two days we 
were on the brig, he bestowed on us all the aid of his art, 
with an attention and gentleness which merit our eternal 
gratitude. 
In truth, it was time we should find an end of our suf- 
ferings; they had lasted thirteen days, in the most crtel 
manner. ‘The strongest among us might have li¥ed forty- 
eight hours, or so, longer. M. Corréard felt that he must 
die in the course of the day; he had, however, a presenti- 
ment we would be saved. He said, that a series of events 
so unheard of would not be buried in oblivion ; that Pro- 
vidence would at least preserve some of us to tell to the 
world the melancholy story of our misfortunes. 
Such is the faithful history of those who were left upon 
the memorable raft. Of one hundred and fifty, fifteen 
only were saved. Five of that number never recovered 
their fatigue, and died at St Louis. Those who yet live 
are covered with sears; and the cruel sufferings to which 
“they have been exposed, have materially shaken their con- 
stitution. Naufrage de la Frégate la Meduse; par A. 
Correard et J. B. H. Savigny, Seconde Edition, Paris, 
Svo, 1818. 
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In preparing thcir corn for food, the natives use a large 
wooden mortar called a paloon, in which they bruise the 
seed until it parts with the outer covering, or husk, which 
is then separated from the clean corn, by exposing it to 


. the wind, nearly in the same manner as wheat is cleaned 


from the chaffin England. ‘The corn thus freed from the 
husk, is returned to the mortar, and beaten into meal ; 
which is dressed variously in different countries ; but the 
amost common preparation of it among the nations of the 
Gambia, is a sort of pudding, which they call kouskous. 
It is made by first moistening the flour with water, and then 
stirring and shaking it about in a large calabash, or gourd, 
till it adheres together in small granules, resembling sago. 


- It is then put into an earthen pot, whose bottom is per- 


- forated with a number of holes ; and this pot being placed 
/ upon another, the two vessels are luted together, either 


with a paste of meal and water, or cow-dung, and placed 


‘ upon the fire. In the lower vessel is commonly some ani- 


imal food and water, the sieam or vapour of which ascends 
through the perforations in the bottom of the upper ves- 
sel, and softens and prepares the kouskous, which is very 
much esteemed throughout all the countries that I visited, 
I am informed, that the same manner of preparing flour 
is very generally used on the Barbary coast, and that the 


- dish so prepared is there so called by the same name. I¢ 


- is therefore probable, that the Negroes borrowed the prac- 


tise from the Moors. 
For gratifying a taste for variety, another sort of pud- 
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ding, called realing, is sometimes prepared from the meal 
of corn ; and they have also adopted two or three differ- 
ent modes of dressing their rice. Of vegetable food, 
therefore, the natives have no want; and although the 
common class of people are but sparingly supplied with 
animal food, yet this article is not wholly withheld from 
them.——Park's Travels, in 1795, 1796, and 1797, pp. 10, 
1k. Lond. 1799, 4to. 


Nore B, p. 103. 


T cannot withhold the following notice of the worthy 
Major’s death, extracted from a work lately published, 
entitled Travels, in Western Africa, in the years 1818, 
1819, 1820 and 1821, by Major William Gray. Lond. 
1825, 8vo. 

“On that day (24th December) Major Peddie was at- 
tacked with a violent fever, from which he experienced 
little relief until the morning of the Ist of January 1817, 
when, thinking himself better, he left his bed, but was 
soon obliged to resume it, and in a few hours breathed 
his last. 

‘‘ This was a sad commencement of the new year, and 
the melancholy event cast a heavy gloom on the minds of 
every individual connected with the expedition. It made 
so deep an impression on some, that it was with much 
difficulty they could be prevailed on not to abandon the 
enterprise. Never wasa man more sincerely beloved, nor 
more truly regretted, by all who knew him. His remains 
were deposited, amidst the heartfelt regrets of his friends 
and companions, on the following day, in the court-yard 
of Mr Beatman, under the shade of two orange-trees ; 
and an appropriate epitaph, written by Captain Campbell, 
and carved on a slab of native mahogany, was placed on 
his grave.” pp. 67. 


Nore C, p. 108. 


When we had reached the other side of the river, they 
drew the piroque on land, This is the only way that the 
people of the country have to secure their little boats, 
which the surge would instantly fill, when they cannot 
erst anchor at a sufficient distance from the shore, 
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This mauceuvre did not occupy a long time, and I bent 
my steps to the village of Sor. I was kindly welcomed 
as usual; and I requested them to point out to me the 
best place for hunting; for I had that day leit my in- 
terpreter, because I had gained a sufficient knowledge of 
the language of the country to understand all that the 
negroes said to me, and to make myself understood by 
them. They led me ina direction whence I had seen a 
troop of antelopes scamper off; but I thought no more of 
the chase after I had seen a tree, the enormous dimensions 
of which completely rivetted my attention. It was acala- 
bash tree, otherwise called the monkey-bread tree, which 
‘the Wolof: call goui in their language. Its height was 
nothing extraordinary, being but about sixty feet; but its 
trunk was of prodigious dimensions. I spanned it thir- 
teen times with my arms stretched out, but it was more ; 
and, for greater exactness, ] at last measured it with 
twine, and found its circumference to be sixty-five feet, 
its diameter consequently nearly twenty-two feet. I be- 
dieve there has never been any thing seen equal to it in 
any country ; and, I am persuaded that, had our ancient 
travellers known it, they would not have failed to have 
included it among the wonders of the world. It is also 
very astonishing that this tree has been totally neglected 
by those who have given us the history of Senegal, espe- 
citily as there are but few common to the country. 

The trunk of the one which I saw was twenty-two feet 
in diameter, about eight or twelve feet inheight, with many 
branches, some of which stretched out horizontally, and 
touched the ground with their tops. These were very 
large, some being about forty-five or fifty-five feet in 
length. Each branch would have made one of the larg- 
est trees in Europe; and the tout ensemble of the 
monkey-bread tree looked less like a single tree than a fo- 
rest. This was not all, The negro who conducted me 
took me to a second, which was sixty-three feet in circum- 
ference, that is twenty-one feet in diameter, and appeared 
to be about one hundred and ten feet in length, without 
counting the root which was concealed under the waters 
of a neighbouring river, the depth of which I had no means 
of ascertaining. The same negro told me of a third which 
was not far from the place where we were, and added that, 
without leaving the island, 1 weuld see a great many mere 
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which were not much inferior in size, pp. db, 53.——Histoire 
Naturelle du Sénégal; avec le Relation abrégée d'un 
Voyage fait en ce Pays, pendant les années, 1749, 1750, 
1751, 1752 and 1753. Par M. Adanson, Correspendant 
de l’Aeademie Royale des Sciences, Paris, 1757, 4to. 

It was night before we reached Cogné Our route 
was bordered with gum-trees, the yellow flowers of which, 
arranged in circular bunches, spread a delicious perfume 
We also saw some rates. The bark of this tree yields a 
yellow dye; its leaf is without indentation, and of a beau- 
tiful green; it is not very high; the wood is white, and 
the bark is easily reduced to powder. ‘This was the first 
time that I saw the buobab, that enormous tree which 
has been described by Adanson, and which bears his neme. 
I measured one, and found it to be forty feet in circum- 
ference. Stripped at this time of its foliage, it resembled 
an immense wooden tower. This majestic mass is the only 
monument of antiquity to be met within Africa. I am 
astonished that the negroes have not paid to this tree the 
same honours that the Druids did to the oak ; for to them 
the baobab is perhaps the most valuable of vegetables. 
its Jeaves are used for Jeaven, its bark furnishes ‘indis- 
tructible cordage; and the bees form their hives in the 
cavities of its trunk. ‘The negroes, too, often shelter them- 
selves frem storms in its time-worn caverns, ‘The baobab 
is indisputably the monarch of African trees, p. 41.—Tra- 
vels in the interior of Africa, to the sources of the Senegal 
and Gambia, by G. Mollien. Lond, 1820, 4to. 

Mollien was one of the shipwrecked in the Medusa, 
and who got to the shores of the desert in the boats.— 
Trans. 


Nore D, p. 110. 


The kingdom of Kajaaga, in which I was now arrived, 
is called by the French Gallam; but the name that 1 
have adopted is universally used by the natives.—DPark’s 
Travels, ¢. v. p. 1. 


Nore E, p. 1]. 


About cight o'clock, we passed a large town called 
Kabba, situated in the midst of a beautiful and highly 
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cultivated country ; bearing a preater resemblance to the 
centre of England, than what I should have supposed had 
been the middle of Africa. The people were everywhere 
employed in collecting the fruit of the Shea-trees, from 
which they prepare the vegetable butter, mentioned in a 
former part of this work. These trees grow in great 
abundance all over this part of Bambaraa. They are not 
planted by the natives, but are found growing naturally 
in the woods; and, in clearing wood-land for cultivation, 
every tree is cut down but the Shea. The tree itself very 
much resembles the American oak ; and the fruit, from 
the kernel of which, being first dried in the sun, the butter 
is prepared by boiling the kernel in water, has somewhat 
the appearance of a Spanish olive. ‘The kernel is enve- 
loped in a sweet pulp, under a thin green rind; and the 
butter produced from it, besides the advantage of its keep- 
ing the whole year without salt; is whiter, firmer, and, to 
my palate, of a richer flavour, than the best butter I ever 
tasted made from cows’ milk. The growth and prepara- 
tion of this commodity seem to be among the first objects 
of African industry in this and the neighbouring states ; 
and it constitutes a main article of their inland commerce, 


-— Park's Travels, pp. 202, 203. 
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NARRATIVE 


CAPTIVITY OF M. DE BRISSON 


IN THE 


DESERTS OF AFRICA, 


IN 


THE YEAR 1785. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


CAPTIVITY 


OF 


M. DE BRISSON. 


AFTER making several voyages to Africa, which 
had been attended with much difficulty, trouble 
and loss, I received orders, m the month of June 
1785, from Mons. le Marechal de Castries, Minister 
and Secretary of the Marine Department, to em- 
bark for the island of St Louis, in Senegal, in the 
Ship St Catherine, Captain le Ture commander, 
the same ofhcer who gained so great a character 
last war, when commander of the Messinguois. 

Having examined all the coasts from France to 
the Canary Islands, on the LOth of July following, 
we passed between these isles and that of Palma, 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Previous to our leaving Trance, I had taken care 
to apprise the Captain of the danger to which we 
should be exposed, in these latitudes, from the vio- 
lence of the currents. | remarked to him, that 
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every time I had passed that way, I found cause 
to fear our being windbound on the coasts of Bar- 
bary. This advice, the result of experience, should 
have met with attention from Captain le Ture; I 
therefore again repeated it, the moment I perceiv- 
ed the sea began to assume aclearer tinge, and in- 
quired if he did not intend to sound. JVhat are 
you afraid of? said he, the land! we are more 
than eighty leagues from it. 

Allow me here to express my disapprobation 
of that immoderate self-conceit and confidence, for 
which the captains of trading vessels, especially 
those who visit these coasts, are so remarkable. 
However important an advice may be, they are not 
disposed to pay any regard to it; and of whatever 
kind the impending dangers appear, so much con- 
fidence have they in their own abilities, that they 
are better pleased to repair damage than prevent 
it. 

The under captain made me a very similar re- 
ply with his superior. Alas! too soon they experi- 
mentally found my fears were far from groundless ! 

At midnight, I was awakened by a violent motion 
of the ship, and, thinking we were aground, I imme- 
diately leaped on deck. Judge my surprise, when I 
observed a kind of creek formed by the rocks. The 
mariners were all sound asleep. I quickly awaked 
them :—Save yourselves, cried I, we are near the 
shore! The captain got up in great consternation ; 
and in his alarm, in which his officers partook, order- 
ed them to steer towards the rocks, ‘The vessel thus 
directed, and hurried at the same time by the force 
of contending currents, struck thrice on the sands, 
and remained immoveable. 

Suddenly a horrid cry was heard; the masts 
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were shaken; and thesails being violently shattered, 
were torn to pieces. The terror became universal, 
and the cries of the mariners were blended with 
the horrid noise of the roaring waves, enraged as 
it were that their course should be stopped by the 
rocks and the vessel, between which they were to 
pass. So great was the consternation that no one 
thought of doing any thing for his preservation. O, 
my wife!—O, my children !__-they cry to one an- 
other, raising their hands to heaven. Meantime, 
they cut the masts by the board, in order, if possi- 
ble, to right the ship. Vain trouble—the cabin is 
already filled with water. 

In this dismal situation, I made up to the Cap- 
tain, who, in his perplexity, could pay attention to 
nothing. It was but eighteen months before, that 
Captain Cassin had experienced a similar accident 
near Cape Blanc. In his desperation, he had oc- 
casioned the joss of many unhappy wretches by 
blowing out his own brains. I began to fear that 
Captain le Ture might act in the same manner, and 
that we should lose him too. [therefore besought 
him to have patience, and endeavoured to raise his 
spirits and courage, but in vain. We had without 
doubt perished, if M. Yan, his first heutenant, M. 
Suret, a passenger, three English sailors and some 
others, encouraged by my example, had not assisted 
in throwing over the long boat into the sea, and pre- 
venting it afterwards from being broken to pieces 
against the ship, or sunk. We were compelled to 
struggle the whole night with a boisterous sea, in 
hopes that, when day appeared, we might effect a 
landing on the coast, and shun the rocks which sur- 
rounded us on every side. 

Qe 
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Having taken every precaution, I went into the 
boat with a few of the sailors, and desired they 
would throw to us some ropes from the ship, to 
moor our boat, by which means they might pull 
the boat again to the vessel, in case we were lucky 
enough to get a safe Janding. This was the only 
inethod we could think of for preserving the Cap- 
tain, his mate, and about three-fourths of the hands, 
who did not incline to hazard themselves in the 
boat, for the first trial. 

Scarcely had we made two strokes with the oars, 
when the ebbing and flowing of the waves tore them 
from the hands of the rowers, and the boat was 
overset ; the waves parted us, and cast us all on 
the shore, except the Sieur Devoise, brother of the 
Consul of Tripoli, in Syria. I plunged again into 
the sea, and was lucky enough, at that instant, to 
snatch him from the grave. 
~. Our unfortunate friends on board the ship, had 
now no prospect of assistance from us; but I 
speedily endeavoured to refresh them with hope ; 
and for this end again threw myself into the wa- 
ter, accompanied by Sieur Yan, who always zeal- 
ously supported me. He soon engaged the rest 
to assist us in attempting to recover the boat, which 
we did with much difficulty. Our labour was how- 
ever abundantly repaid, when we had brought the 
whole crew safe to land.—Thus did we escape this 
first danger, only to fall victims to a second vastly 
more terrible. 

J inquired at the C aptain, at what distance he sup- 
posed we were from Senegal; but-his answer was 
not satisfactory. Ignorant to what hand we should 
turn, L informed iny companions in misfortune, that 
I could not flatter myself with the hopes of conduct- 
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ing them to any village of the tribe of Trargia, 
where I might perhaps have been known by some 
Arab who had relations at the island of St Louis. 
“In this case,” said J, “ our captivity would have 
been shorter and less rigorous ; but I am afraid 
we may fall in with some hordes of the tribe of 
the Ouadelims and Labdesseba, a ferocious people, 
who live ina manner truly savage, who always 
wander thi ough the deserts, and subsist on the milk 
of their camels.” 

We had no sooner landed, than I persuaded my 
companions to ascend the rocks to discover upon 
what country Providence had cast us. When we 
reached the summit, we perceiveda vast plain, cover- 
ed with white sand, and interspersed with certain 
plants, resembling branches of coral. ‘These plants 
carry a small grain, of the same colour, and almost. 
the same shape, with mustard. The Arabians call it 
Avezoud: they gather it and make it up intoa paste, 
on which they feast. We observed that the dis- 
tant hills were covered with a species of wild fern, 
which bore the appearance of an extensive forest. 

In proceeding towards the hills, I found some 
camel's dung under my feet, and soon after observ- 
ed the animals pasturing here and there. ‘There re- 
mained therefore no doubt of the country being in- 
habited, a discovery which was very agreeable to 
us; for although we were entirely ignorant what 
sort of people they were into whose hands we had 
fallen, we were very happy in the thoughts of ap- 
proaching some inhabited village, as hunger began 
to press very hard. I knew better than any of 
them, from former experience, what we had to fear 
from hunger, and still more from thirst. 

LT was occupied with these dismal reflections, 
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when I observed at a distance some children eager- 
ly gathering together their herds of goats, and driv- 
ing them away before them. 1 instantly concluded 
that we were discovered, and that our presence had 
occasioned some terror amounyst them. ‘The cries 
of the children spread the alarm to the neighbour- 
ing camps, and the inhabitants very soon appeared 
coming out to meet us. When they had observed 
us a little, they separated from one another, skip- 
ping and bouncing about upon the sand; they co- 
vered their faces with their hands, and screanned 
out with horrid cries. We had uow every reason to 
believe these people were acquainted with Luro- 
peans. ‘Their gestures, and operations in order to 
surround us, bore no favourable aspect. I therefore 
charged my unfortunate companions, by all means 
to keep together, and to proceed in order, till I 
should be within hearing of the natives. In my for- 
mer voyages to Senegal, I had acquired afew Ara- 
bian words, which I hoped would preve useful on 
this occasion. First, then, I fastened a white hand- 
kerchief to the top of my cane, in the manner of a 
flag. Perhaps, thought 1, they may have some ac- 
quuintance with this signal, the rather, if any of them 
may have seen it at Senegal, or if they have obyerv- 
ed any vessel on their coasts, they may perhaps con- 
ceive that we are unhappy lrenchinen whom ship- 
wreck has thrown on thei coasts. : 

When we drew near to the savages, some of our 
people, among whom were the first and second liew- 
tenants, went apart from the rest; they were im- 
mediately beset and seized by the collar. 1t was 
not till this moment, that, by the reflection of the 
sun upon the polished steel of thei puignards, we 
obyerved they were armed. Ignorant of this, I had 
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consequently advanced without fear. As the two 
unhappy men who had been seized did not appear a- 
gain, I did what I could to compose my companions ; 
but my attempts were vain; terror seized them, 
and they all began to cry out in despair, and dis- 
perse from one another. ‘The Arabs, armed with 
great cutlasses and small clubs, fell upon them 
with incredible ferocity ; and I soon saw some of 
them lying wounded, and. others stript and naked, 
stretched out expiring on the sand. 

Amidst this horrid massacre, 1 observed an un- 
armed Arab. From his appearance, I conceived 
he was one of those who had accompanied Prince 
Allicoury, in a former visit which he made to the 
Isle of St Louis. I immediately ran up to him, and 
threw myself into hisarms. After examining me 
some time, he cast a disdainful look on me, on the 
Sieur Devoise, the mate of the ship, and five others 
of my companions who never would leave me, sufh- 
client to convince us our situation was not more 
favourable than our neighbours. He then took 
iny hand, examined it attentively, counted my fin- 
vers, slipped his hand into mine, and, after making 
several motions with his head, he inquired at me, 
Who are you? What are you dving here? How 
came you hither? I traced upon the sand, the 
figure of a ship, and by means of a few Arabic 
words with which I was acquainted, and my ges- 
tures, I succeeded so far as to make him understand, 
that I entreated his assistance to conduct us to the 
place appointed for us. I also informed him, that 
I had about me what would abundantly repay him 
for his trouble—an argument which I found he. 
more readily understood, and much more weighty 
in his mind than any other; for he immediately en. 
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twisted his fingers with mine, to show me that, from 
that moment, we became closely united, and upon 
the spot desired me to give him the effects of which 
I had spoken. I then delivered to him two very 
elegant watches, one of which was a repeater, with 
their chains, a gold buckle for the neckcloth, two 
pair of silver buckles, a ring set with diamonds, a 
goblet and silver cover, and the sum of two hundred 
and tweuty livresin specie. — I easily observed that 
if the jewels were acceptable, the silver was much 
more so. He concealed his treasure with great 
care and secrecy in his shirt, which was blue, pro- 
mising me at the same time, that he would not for- 
sake me. The precaution which I had taken to 
preserve these jewels, in the hope of gaining, by 
their means, the good will of any person into 
whose hands I should fall, proved in the end a cause 
of very great regret to me. 

As soon a8 my Arab had secured his booty, he 
inquired upon what coast we had been ‘ship- 
wrecked. | pointed it out to him, and he imme- 
diately called upon some of his people, whom he de- 
sired to follow him. From the manner in which 
they approached him, I perceived that my protector 
was a inan of some note; indeed he proved to be 
their priest, whom they called ‘Talbe. 

Having reached the sea-shore, they began to 
raise a great shout of joy ; but the jealousy which 
was visible on their countenances, speedily damp- 
ed their spirits. ‘They wished that we would swim 
to the ship, and recover all that possibly could be 
saved ; but we excused ourselves, alleging that 
we could not swim ; and they were thus obliged 
to go themselves. [t was impossible for those who 
remained on the shore to conceal their fear, lest 
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their neighbours who swam should be greater sharers 
in the spoil than they. ‘The women, in particular, 
showed excessive uneasiness on this head. 

Meanwhile, the news of our shipwreck spread 
quickly through the country, and the covetous sa- 
vages flocked trom all quarters, in such numbers, as 
could not fail to excite suspicion : they soon came 
tu blows, and several of them lost their hives. The 
furious women who could not reach the ship to 
pillage, fell upon us, and tore from our backs the 
few remaining clothes: they attached themselves 
particularly to me, because mine had been better 
preserved, and therefore merited the preference. 

My master, who was a very great warrior, and who 

perceived that the number of Arabs was continual- 
ly increasing, called two of his friends, whom he 
had, very craftily, made sharers with him, in the 
property of twelve of the shipwrecked people, who 
had surrendered themselves to him. This was the 
best expedient to form a party, and to preserve 
the share which he had in reserve for himself. Af- 
ter having made the necessary arangement, for se- 
curing his share of the booty taken from the ship, 
and the slaves which he had acquired, he separat- 
ed us from the crowd, putting us under shelter to 
prevent our being insulted. This was a miserable 
hut covered with moss, and situated more than a 
league from the sea, where we were all lodged, or 
rather crammed together 

The first care of our patron was to visit us fre- 
quently, fearmg that we should conceal any thing 
from him. Unhappily for my comrades, they could 
get nothing preserved, from the harsh manner in 
which he treated them. He stripped them even 
to their slurt and handkerchief ; and gave them to 
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understand, if he did it not himself, others would: 
He seemed inclined to come to the same extremities 
with me, but I observed to him that I had already 
given him enough ; so he left me undisturbed. 

I had not yet learned into what tribe we had 
fallen. In order therefore to get information, I ad- 
dressed myself to our master, with whom I had 
the following conversation, partly by words, and 
partly by signs. ‘“ What is your name, and to 
what tribe do you belong ? and why have you fled 
from the companies which are more advanced up- 
on the sea-coast 7” —~‘ My name is Sidy Mahaminet 
del Zouze ; my tribe is that of Labdesseba ; and I 
fled from the Ouadelims, because we could not hive 
on good terms with them. But as to you, what is 
your name? and are you brother to these people 7” 
(pointing to my companions). 1 answered all his 
questions ; but was not a little distressed to learn, 
that we had fallen into the hands of the fiercest of 
all the inhabitants of the Arabian Deserts. I fore- 
saw, from this hour, what distress and uneasiness we 
were to suffer, till the time we should be delivered. 
—-Well, then! how shall that be? Alas, I durst 
not any longer flatter myself with this idea. 

My fears were too well founded. My master, 
alter having secreted in the sand the little treasure 
with which I had enriched him, returned to the sea- 
coast, to see what further accrued to him from the 
pillage of the ship. During his absence, a troop 
of the Ouadelims came to attack our retreat. They 
plundered, pillaged and ransacked the whole; they 
seized us, some by the neck, and others by the hair. 
Two of them turned to me, took hold of me by the 
arma, and threw me sometimes on the one side, 
and sometimes on the other. The few clothes | 
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had remaining, seemed to be the olgect of their 
jealous fury. Others at the same time running up 
to me, surrounded me, hfted me up, and dragged 
me to a lonely place, and after having pulled off 
my shirt and neckcloth, they threw me behind some 
heaps of sand. There they committed every sort 
of outrage on my person. 1 thought I was now in 
my last moments, and expected I should expire 
under their blows. The ropes they had prepared to 
bind me, seemed to announce death to me. I was 
thus cruelly perplexed, when one of my master’s 
associates came running up to us quite out of breath. 
“ Stop,” cried he, “ you have committed unheard 
of enormities in the hut of Sidy Mahammet, our 
Talbe. Not satisfied with carrying off his slave, 
you have trampled under foot, in your fury, the sa- 
cred books of our religion. The priest enraged at 
your sacrilegious conduct, has required the old men 
of the two parties to assemble, and judge the culprits 
in open council. Believe me, returning the slave is 
the only way you have to gl aes his » rage, and to 
prevent the consequences.’ This threatening 
produced the effect intended by the messenger of 
Mahammet. I was delivered back into his hands, 
by those who had treated me so cruelly after sepa- 
rating me from my companions. And he carried 
me immediately away, to deliver me up to fresh 
torments. 

Nouegem (this was the name of my deliverer) 
conducted me straight to the place where the coun- 


“ I was not at this time so well acquainted with Arabic 
as to understand this conversation, and several others which 
T will recite ; but after I acquired some knowledge of the 
language, my master caused me repeat them to him, 
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cil sat, and when he had presented me, he thus ad- 
dressed them. “ Behold the slave of Mahammet, 
I have followed him the whole day, not to lose sight 
of him; and after many fatigues and dangers, I 
have delivered him from the hands of these who had 
carried him away. ] demand, as a reward for my 
trouble, that he shall be numbered with my slaves. 
Thave a better right to Inm, as TD have seen him 
deliver to his master a great: many articles, which 
appeared to me to be very valuable.” T immedi- 
ately saw a multitude of women and children, who 
assembled around me. They examined me atten- 
tively, and cried aloud all at once, “ Es Rey !” 
Sidy Mahammet, enraged at what Nonegem had 
revealed concerning the treasure, as well as the pre- 
tensions which he had so boldly advanced, cast upon 
hin a contemptuous look, a dreadful frown of rage, 
and nymediately replied, “ Whether this Christian 
be Rey (King) or not, be is mine ; he threw him- 
selfinto my arms of his own accord; I have pro- 
inised to protect him, and conduct lim to Allicoury. 
L have pledged my word, and I hope this tribunal 
will know how to make a distinction in favour of 
my rights, between a aman of my character and a 
man like Nouegem, who deserves the severest pu- 
nishment from me.” One may form some idea, 
frum this discourse, of the pride of Arabian priests. 
« Since you make such pretensions,” the Arab 
quickly replied, “ and he cannot be mine, he shall 
perish by my hand!” So saying, he lifted his poig- 
nard to strike me. I stood trembling under the 
threatening sword of this barbarian ; but my mas- 
ter, without loss of time, threw upon me a kind of 
chapelet * of incredible length ; and then took up 


* 


The Talbes cord, on which are strung 115 small black 
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a little book, which hung by his girdle ; at the same 
instant, the women, rushing towards me, drew me 
from under the hand of Noucgem, and put me un- 
der those of the enraged priest, as they all dread- 
ed, he was to pronounce an anathema on his op- 
ponent. The council in a body approved of this 
act of authority of the Talbe. They laughed very 
much at the women’s behaviour, of which they at 
the same time approved. 

At some distance from the place where = this 
scene had been transacted, I found my comrades, 
who never expected to see me again. But, Great 
God ! in what situation did I find them {they now 
began to feel the first horrors of famine. They 
had eaten nothing for two days; nor was my own 

‘ase better; but ‘the awful dilemma, into which I 
had been Hicowii, so agitated ny spirits, that I had 
even ceased to feel the hunger which preyed on 
me. 

In alittle time, when I became somewhat calmer, 
[ reflected on the danger, which I had so fortunate- 
ly escaped and my mind was so much affected that 
IT could not refrain from tears. TI endeavoured to 
conceal from those around me, this evidence of 
my sensibility and distress ; but some of the wo- 

men beside me, observed it, and in place of being 
affected with my situation, they threw sand into my 
eyes, to dry, as they said, my eyelids. Happily the 
night, that screened me from their view, saved me 
from the rage of these monsters. 

We had been vow three days in slavery, and 
had as yet got nothing to support us, but a little 


beads. These they keep as the Catholics do their chape- 
lets, 
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meal, not more corrupted by sea-water, than by a 
mixture of barley meal, which had been long kept 
in goats skins ; but even this wretched repast was 
interrupted by alarming cries, which we overheard 
at a distance. 

One of Sidy Mahammet's friends ran up to him, 
and advised him to hide himself very quickly, 
because the Ouadelims were arming from every 
quarter to carry off their seizure. “ Fly with 
your slaves,” said he, “ whilst I gather together 
some uf ours, and at break of day we will pro- 
ceed on our march to regain our habitation.” I 
have since learned that the tribe of Labdesseba, 
had only come to the sea-coast about three days 
before our shipwreck, to gather together the wild 
grain for the support of their families. They ap- 
pointed the place of rendezvous ; meantime, we 
were to conceal ourselves behind the hillocks of 
sand, where we should remain, till some Arabs of 
another tribe, but equally interested in preserving 
their booty, should come to join us, and reinforce 
our troop. A guide, who should go before us, 
was to place at little distances, small pyramids of 
stones, to point out to us the road which we should 
keep, and to prevent our falling into the midst of 
some hostile village, more especially of the Oua- 
delims. The fact was, these people are so avarici- 
ous, whether friends or enemies, there is equal cause 
to be suspicious of either. At break of day, all 
those who had Christian slaves joined us, and we 
all proceeded on our march for the interior parts 
of the country, where the families of our respec- 
tive masters resided. 

It is impossbile to describe our sufferings on this 
journey, especially from thiret. We had such dif- 
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ficulty to move our tongue, that we trembled to 
ask the smallest question. We were obliged to 
follow the track of the camels, by which our march 
was hastened ; and dreading our being carried off, 
our masters caused us to make so many different 
counter-inarches, that we were fifteen days inreach- 
ing their babitations—a journey, which we could 
have accomplished in five, had we followed the di- 
rect road. 

After having chmbed over mountains of a pro- 
digious height, which are wholly covered with 
‘small pebbles of a greyish colour, as sharp as flint- 
stones, we descended into a sandy plain, overspread 
with thorns and thistles. There we slackened our 
pace; the soles of my feet were bleeding so much, 
that it was not in my power to walk any further. 
My master then desired me to mount behind him 
on his camel, but this attention on his part was 
fur from giving any ease to me, but on the contrary 
proveda source of inexpressible torture. ‘The camel 
is naturally a very dull animal, with a very hard 
trot. As I was naked, I could not defend myself 
from the rubbing of the hair of the animal upen 
me, in such @ manner as quite flead me in a very 
short time. The blood ran copiously down the 
flanks of the animal—a spectacle which, so far trom 
exciting the compassion, or moving the pity of 
these barbarians, only contributed to their diver- 
sion. They made game of my sufferings, and to 
heighten the jest, pushed forward their animals. 
It would certainly have issued in incurable wounds, 
if I had not adopted a scheme, very violent though 
necessary, to slip offand walk on the sand. I receiv- 
ed no other damage in dismounting, than my body 
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being universally jagged with the thistles and thorns 
with which I have already mentioned the ground 
was covered. 

As night approached, we observed a very thick 
smoke. I supposed we were drawing near to some 
village, where we might procure something to eat, 
or rather to drink ; but was soon convinced it was 
only some thick bushes, where our guide had taken 
up lodgings. I therefore stretched myself out be- 
hind a bush to wait for death ; and had scarcely lain 
down, when an Arab of our company came to me, 
ordering me to get up, and assist him in unload- 
ing his camel. I was very much enraged at this 
order, and answered him accordingly without cere- 
mony. He immediately drew from under my head, 
x little old sailor's hat, which had been given me 
in place of my own. He spit upon it as a mark of 
contempt, and, seizing me violently by the arms, he 
drew me towards the camels. When he thus laid 
hands on my body, I could no longer command 
myself. I immediately struck him a blow on the 
the face; then, having disengaged myself from his 
hands, I seized a baton which he had armed with 
a lance, and run up to strike him; but, running a- 
way, he escaped from my rage. 

I at the same time observed my master advanc- 
ing to my assistance ; but as I did not know his 
design, 1 cried out to him, that if he intended te 
avenge his comrade, he would find me determined to 
resist, rather than suffer myself to be beat any 
more. My determination and threatenings made 
himdaugh ; notwithstanding, he relieved me of my 
uneasiness, assuring me that I had nothing to fear. 
This adventure served likewise to convince me, 
that by firm behaviour, I might shun much of that 
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bad treatment to which I would be exposed by 
showing any timidity ; and I experienced in the 
sequel that this idea was well founded. The Arabs 
show their courage most when they meet with no 
opposition. 

Meantime I observed they were making prepara- 
tions which very much alarmed me. They made 
red hot some stones ina great fire, then, raising up 
a great stone which lay at the side of a bush, they‘ 
dug a hole in the earth, and the Arabs, repeat- 
ing my name, raised great bursts of laughter. At 
last they called upon me, and desired me to ap- 
proach the hole which they had digged. The man 
I had stuck, made several different signs with his 
hand. He crossed and recrossed himself on the 
neck, as if he meant to cut it, hereby signifying to 
me, that I would be cut there myself. Notwith- 
standing my resolution to defend myself, all these 
gestures displeased me nota little. But what was 
my surprise, when I saw them draw up out of the 
the ditch, as I approached it, a goat’s skin bottle 
fall of water, a small leather bag, which was full 
of barley meal, and a goat just killed! The sight 
of these provisions perfectly restored my tranquilli- 
ty, though I remained ignorant to what purposes 
the stones which were on the fire were to be ap- 
plied. . At length I saw them fill with water a 
great wooden vessel, into which they turned the 
barley meal, while the red hot stones thrown into 
the water served to make it boil. It was thus our 
masters dressed a sort of broth, which they then 
kneaded with their hands, and eat unchewed. -. As 
for us slaves, we had nothing to eat but the same 
kind of paste. The Arabs threw it to us upon a 
Kind of carpet, which our patron gencrally spread 
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below his feet, when he repeated his prayers, and 
which he employed as a mattress during the night. 
Afier having kneaded this leaven a Jong time, he 
gave it to me, that 1 might divide it among ny come 
panions. One can hardly conceive how disagrees 
able this leaven was to the taste. “The water with 
which it was mixed had been procured upon the 
sea-shore, and had been preserved afterwards in 
the skin of a goat newly killed. To prevent it 
from corrupting, they had mixed a kind of piteh with 
it, which rendered the smell of it doubly noxious. 
The same water was given us to drink, and, bad as 
it was, our allowance of it was extremely small. 

The Arab whom I had struck, observing that I 
was complaining, gave me the remainder of his 
broth, and told me that to-morrow we should eat 
the guatthat had been killed for us. This he made 
me understand by signs.  L informed Inn, partly 
by signs and partly by words, how much I was 
surprised to have found these provisions. He took 
the same method of telling me, that the guide, who 
went before us, had procured them for us from a 
villaye in the country, and that he bad concealed 
them under ground, tu keep them from the sight 
of the Moors, m case they should pass that way. 
‘These particulars surprised me, though 1 confess, 
it was still more astonishing to me, to find the re- 
sentment of this Arab turned into acts of kindnese 
and complaisance. Our repast being ended, each 
of us lay down to sleep behind a bush. 

At break of day, we heard the voice of our mas- 
ters, ordering us to gather together the camels and 
load them. After doing us desired, we pursued 
our journey, carrying with us the small remainder 
of our provisions, It was nearly mid-day when 
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we stopped in a great plain, where we did not find 
so much as a single tree to screen us from the sun, 
which darted right upon our heads. There we 
were employed in unloading the camels, and in 
pulling up roots to make a fire, which was a very 
painful operation, as all the trees, roots and herbs, 
were thorny. When the fire had thoroughly heat- 
ed the sand, the goat was wholly covered with it ; 
and we were employed in keeping fuel to the fire, 
while our masters regaled themselves with the raw 
fat of the goat: they appeared to consider this as 
avery great rarity. So soon as the meat was baked, 
and withdrawn from the fire, our Arabians, with- 
out allowing us time to clean it from the sand, de- 
voured it with incredible voracity. After having 
thoroughly gnawed the bones, they made use of 
their nails for scraping off any flesh which remain- 
ed upon them ; they then threw them to us, with 
orders to eat expeditiously, and reload our camels, 
so that our journey might not be hindered. 

The sun was just about setting, when, by the re- 
flection of its rays (for in this country the sun sets 
every day in ared sky ), we discovered tents scatter- 
ed up and down upon a little eminence, and flocks 
which had come there for pasturage. 

The inhabitants of the village came out in throngs 
to meet us ; but in place of showing us any of the 
pleasant duties of hospitality, they loaded us with 
injuries, and made us suffer very inhuman treat- 
ment. Two of my comrades were brought into a 
very pitiable situation. The women particularly, 
much more fierce than the men, took delight in tor- 
menting us. Our masters could not make any 
great resistance ; they appeared, on the contrary, 
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much better pleased that they should teaze us, than 
meddle with the lading of the camels. 

While IT was at some little distance from. mine, 
I suddenly noticed a man, who aimed a blow at 
me with a double-barrelled gun. * 1 presented 
him my breast, and desired him to strike. The 
firmness of my countenance, with which he had been 
doubtless little accustomed, astonished him. This 
served the more to strengthen my opinion, that 
one might impose on these people, by assuming 
an undaunted appearance. As | approached to 
this man, a stone thrown from an anknown hand, 
but which ] supposed to be that of a woman, struck 
meon the head. [ Jost reeollection fora little; 
bat when I recovered, I exclaimed ina very violent 
rage, and demanded satisfaction with vehement cries, 
I tound this method very serviceable in striking ter- 
ror amony these children. ‘The savages who were 
gathered around us, not knowing the cause of my 
exclamsations, began to run away. Meantime one 
of them, before he went off, gave me a blow with 
the butt-end of a gun, which made me vomit blood. 
If } could have discovered the fellow who struck 
me, T should certainly have avenged myself. Re- 
duced to complaining, IT did it with such vehemence 
that I raised the curiosity of many of the monsters. 
They inquired of my master who Twasr © He 
ix,” answered he, a very rich Christian, and pos- 
sessed of a great quantity of cuns, balls, fhiat-stones 


* Several years since, some vessels were lost upon this 
coast, which were engaged ina treaty with the Negroes. 
The Arabs carried off the cargoes, so that we need not be 
weenie that they bad guns of different kinds among 
them, : 
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and scarlet cloth. * That you may understand, 
what a man of consequence he is, we had access 
tossee that he was very richly clothed, and that 
his linen was perfumed with a very agrecable od- 
our; ¢ and to know, that Prince _Alhcoury and 
all his retinue bad paid him a visit.” 

I believe I escaped much bad usage from his 
saying that Prince Allicoury had paid me a visit. 
To enforce this idea still more, 1 counterfeited his 
buffoous, whom they called Z:gewmns. This kind 
of farce so inuch pleased my master, that he made 
me repeat it as often as he found oppertunity. 
Tle made use of this stratagem to divert those a- 
mong them, whom he suspected as inclined to pil- 
fer, and thus cunningly occupied their attention. 
No sooner did he make known my talent for imi- 
tating the Zsyveums, than I was surrounded by men, 
women, and children, who constantly bawled out 
to me ganne, (sing then). I had no sooner finish- 
ed, than I was obliged to begin again ; and this I 
was constrained to do, not only to amuse them, 
but (why should I not own it 7) to procure a tast- 
ing of camel's milk—as a reward for this my 
mean buffoonery. 

We rested one day in this village, where the in- 
habitants, however ill they behaved at first, did not 
fail to give us provisions for three or four days. 
The plains which we passed over in proceeding to- 

wards the east country, were covered with small 
stones as white as snow, round and flat as a len- 
til, As we proceeded, we perceived a dull sound 


* He believed that all the provisions which were in the 
King’s magazine belonged to me. 

+ This odour was nothing more than layender-water, 
with which my linen had been sprinkled. 
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under our fect, as if the earth had been dyg out be- 
lowus. This country presented no variety to us; the 
ground was a continued plain, without producing 
even the smallest plant. The atmosphere was 
loaded with a reddish vapour. The whole country 
appeared as if filled with flaming volcanoes. The 
small stones pricked us, as if they had been sparks 
of fire. Neither birds nor insects were to be seen 
in the air. The profound silence which reigned 
was something frightful. If at any time a gentle 
breeze arose, the traveller immediately found him- 
self affected with an extreme langour, the lips 
with chopping, the skin with a burning heat, and 
the whole body covered with small pimples, which 
occasioned a very sharp and disagreeable smarting. 
Our guides, who had gone far up into the country, 
to shun some tribes whom they had much cause 
to fear, were not luckier than we in escaping these 
disagreeable inconveniences, which we suffered in 
this part of our journey, where the fiercer animals 
would not enter. The rays of the sun darted upon 
the stones, and I feared, every minute, that their 
scorching reflection would have finished me. 

We passed through this vast plain into a second, 
where the winds had furrowed the sand, which was 
of a reddish colour, at little distances. A few 
sweet smelling plants grew on the top of the fur- 
rows, which were immediately devoured by our 
camels: they were no less famished than ourselves. 
We had thejhappiness, on quitting this sandy plain, 
to enter into a valley surrounded with mountains, 
where the soil was white and slimy. At the foot 
of some tall shrubs, of which the branches were 
artfully formed into an arbour, (we found some 
water, of which we stvod im great need. We there- 
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fore drank of it with much pleasure, although it 
was very bitter, covered with green moss, and ofa 
noxious smell, 

We found some compensation however. in the 
evening, by falling in with a horde, which was en- 
camped at some leagues distance. They received 
us very kindly, and pointed out to us some villages, 
where they informed us we could receive all ne- 
cessary assistance for prosecuting our journey to 
the residence of our patrons. This was an event 
particularly fortunate for us, as our guides had lost 
the way. 

My master’s brother-in-law was one of the chiefs 
of this village, and paid particular attention to all 
the slaves. He gave us some camel's milk, and 
flesh of ostriches dried inthesun, and chopped small. 
I know not why, but he soon showed a partiality 
towards me; and accordingly, coming up to me, 
he said,. “ Unfortunate Christian, my brother has 
been indebted to me for a long time, if ‘you will 
put yourself under my care, I will settle the bar- 
gain with him.” This proposal made me tremble ; 
it appeared to assure me of a long captivity. I 
believed so certainly that mine was to be short, 
that I ran immediately to my master, to prevent 
-his agreeing to his brother-in-law’s proposition. I 
entreated him by no means to consent to any 
terms. I made him understand that he would get 
more for my ransom, than his brother would give 
him. “ Set yourself at-ease,” replied he, “ you 
shall not leave me till you go either to Senegal or 
Morocco, and that will be very soon.” This hope 
filled my heart with inexpressible joy. Meantime, 
notwithstanding the gratitude which I felt towards 
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Sidy Sellem, his proposal did not fail to give me 
considerable uneasiness. [He perceived it, and told 
me, that he would make me repent not having ac- 
cepted his offer. I attributed this threatening to 
his desire of possessing me; but I found, in the 
sequel, he was as good as his word. 

After three days rest among the Arabs of the 
tribe of Reussye, we resumed our journey, in or- 
der to get home to the families of our conduc- 
tors as quickly as possible; though it was not tll 
after sixteen days, in which we endured much fa- 
tigue and distress, that we arrived, extenuated and 
reduced to skin and bone, 

At break of day, we discovered a hamlet that 
seemed to promise a very pleasant dwelling. — Se- 
veral tents pitched among thick bushy trees, num- 
herless flocks feeding along the sides of the hills, 
made us conceive it to be an asylum of happiness 
and peace ; but upon closer inspection, the appear- 
ance of it was much altered. The trees, whose 
beautiful green foliage we had admired, proved to 
be nothing more than old gummy stumps, with 
their few branches, entwisted with thorns; so that 
their inaccessible shade spread out on every side. 
They very soon after observed us upon the decli- 
vity of a little bill, which led us to the dwelling of 
OUP Masters. 

Several black slaves, who had commonly the 
charge of the camels, came out to meet their mas- 
ters, to kiss their feet, and inquire the news of 
their health. Ata greater distance, the children 
nade the air resound with their cries of joy, and 
their wives stood erect, as a mark of respect, at 
their tent-doors, waiting their arrival. As soon as 
they approached, they advanced with a submissive 
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air, put their right hand upon the head of their 
husband : diene having kissed them, fell down 
prostrate before them. This ceremony over, they 
regarded us first with a look of curiosity, and then 
proceeded to abuse us. Not content with that, 
they spat in our face, and threw stones at us. The 
children, following their example, pinched us, tore 
our hair, and scratched us with their nails. Their 
cruel mothers called out first te one, and then to 
another, encouraging them, amusing themselves by 
causing them to torment us. Unhappy as we 
were, exhausted with fatigue, hunger, and thirst, 
we looked with impatience towards the hour of 
our arrival, little expecting the fresh trials which 
awaited us. 

Meantime, our masters made a division of their 
slaves. When mine had received the caresses of 
all his family, 1 inquired of him, which of the wo- 
men who surrounded jim was lis favourite. He 
pointed her out to me. LT approached, and pre- 
sented her with two handfuls of cloves, which her 
husband had very carefully kept, and wished me 
to present her with, in order te gain her good 
wishes. | learned that Moorish women were 
very fond of odours, and in a very particular man- 
ner of cloves. She received my present with an 
insulting haughtiness, and pushed me into the tent 
with dindain. Immediately after, this woman, the 
most wicked of all whem I had known, hated by 
all her companions, such was the blackness of her 
character, came to order us (viz. Sieurs Devoise, 
Baudre and myself, who had fallen to the share of 
her husband) to unload the camels, to clean a kind 
of kettle, and to gather roots for making a fire. 
While she was thus employed in giving her orders, 
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her dear husband was lying fast asleep on the 
knees of one of his concubines. 

The hope of soon regaining my freedom, gave 
me the necessary spirit to support me under the 
hardships which this wicked woman made me 
suffer. I therefore went out to make faggots ; but 
what was my despair to find, on my return, my 
two companions lying felled with blows, and 
stretched out on the sand. They had been thus 
abused, because their strength was totally exhaust- 
ed, and they could not execute the task which 
she had enjoined them. I awakened my master 
with my redoubled cries; and although I could 
not speak his language well, I made shift to sup- 
port with him the following conversation :—“ Did 
you bring us hither to kill us by the hands of this 
cruel woman? Remember the promise which you 
made me. Conduct me without delay to Senegal 
or to Morocco; otherwise, I assure you, that 
though I should perish, I will cause to be taken 
from you, though I cannot do it myself, all the 
treasure which I have given you; I will certain- 
tainly find a master who will treat me with more 
humanity than you have done. ” 

My rage was excessive. Many of the neighbours, 
witnesses of my transport, were gathering about 
us. This was very disagreeable to my master, who 
feared lest I should cause him to deliver back the 
valuable effects I had given him. He came to 
me, took me in his arms, and pushed me hastily 
into his tent, and entreated me not to make such 
anoise. He then presented me with a bowl of 
milk, * Carry that,” said J, “ to my companions, 
who are expiring for want.” He assured me they 
should have some, and besought me to be quiet. 
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I] showed him my arms all torn and running with 
blood. “ Recollect,” said I, in my bad language, 
“how, when we were shipwr ecked, you cried out, 
beholding my hands, these hands have never hoes, 
accustomed to hard labour ; and immediately you 
engage me in the most painful employment. Your 
c ountrymen experience in my country a very dif 
fent treatment.” —HleEe seemed astomshed to learn 
that the Moors ever came to France. “ We shall talk 
of this another time,” replied he ; in the mean 
time, make yourself easy. T will take care of you 
as my own son.” Then, addressing hinself to his 
wife, “ I forbid you to exact from him the least 
service Which may be painful to him, and I at same 
time prohibit lim from obeying you init. See 
that some meal be boiled for the slaves ; I will re- 
turn ere long to see if my orders have been exe- 
cuted.” From this hour the favourite vowed im- 
placable hatred against me. 
Meantime, the month of August drew towards 
a close, and no preparations were making for our 
journey. [I therefore inquired at Sidy Mahammet, 
when he proposed to conduct me to Senegal. He 
told me, that he was in search of two very strong 
and vigorous camels, that could endure the fatigues 
of this journey, and that we would set out when 
he could procure them. I entreated he would 
make as little delay as possible, as the nights were 
now turning cool. The dews began also to be so 
heavy, as to wet us, in our retreat behind the 
bushes, where we spent the night. It is true, that 
even the dew proved serviceable In one case, as, 
by gathering it in handfuls upon our naked bodies, 
it served to quench our thirst, which the coldness 
s 2 
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of the night did not extinguish ; and we preferred 
this drink to our urine, a resource to which we 
were often reduced. I spoke a second time to our 
master on the subject of our journey, who answer- 
ed me in such a manner as convinced me it was 
not from want of inclination he delayed. “ Think 
you,” said he, “ that amidst such excessive heat, 
we can possibly travel without a store of provi- 
sions, especially water ? We have much cause to 
fear, that, on our approaching Senegal, the river 
which surrounds it will have overflowed the 
plains ; we will also be in danger from the Arabs, 
of the tribe of Trargea, who are our enemies. I 
tell you the truth,” continued he, “ we will be 
obliged to wait till the month of October ; about 
that time, the rains will water the deserts, and af- 
ford us pasturage for our camels; it will be im- 
possible for us otherwise to subsist during so long 
a journey.” I fully perceived the justice of his 
reasonings, and resolved therefore to have recourse 
to patience. 

The heat was so excessive, that the flocks, half- 
starved, could find no pasture, and the sheep and 
goats returned in the evening with their dugs al- 
most empty; and yet it was their milk and that of 
the camels which was to supply food for a nume- 
rous family. One may judge from this, how much 
our portion was diminished, As we were Chris- 
tians, even the dogs fared better ; and it was in 
_basins destined for their use that we received our 
allowance ! 

One day the keeper of the camels complained 
grievously that he was ashamed to serve a master 
who was so weak as not to keep his slaves to their 
duty. His wife did not fail to support this com- 
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plaint in such a manner, that her husband, long 
accustomed to be her dupe, persuaded me, that, to 
prevent murmuring, he would appoint Bandre to 
that charge, as he was the youngest. Soon after 
I was obliged to take an equal share of the sheep 
and goats. The Sieur Devoise, on account of his 
age and bad health, was exempted from every sort 
of servitude, but his situation did not free him 
from cause of complaint, as he was constantly ex- 
posed to the savage treatment of the cruel Arabs. 
1 happily escaped this hy my new: employment. 
One day, as I was returning with my flock, one 
of my sheep brought forth a young one upon the 
side of a hill. I took it in my arms, and proceed- 
ed to carry it, with equal haste and care, to my 
master's favourite. I presented it to her when I 
reached home, supposing that she would receive it 
with the same pleasure which she had lately shown 
on a similar occasion. I asked her at the same 
time, if she would give me the first milk of the 
mother, as it was customary to give it to those 
who had the charge of the flocks. By way of re- 
ply, she threw a great knife at my legs, and drove 
me from the tent with disdain, and loading me 
with abuse. Her husband, who had been witness 
of her brutality, came to me with an assurance, 
that, by way of recompense, he should appoint 
me a very large share of the milk. I had uni- 
formly given credit to his promines, but how much 
was I astonished, when, in passing by the back of 
the tent, I heard that rogue jotning his wife in her 
laugh at the stroke which she had given me. I 
was provoked; but my anger was not a little tn- 
creased in the evening, when I began to seek the 
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milk which had been promised to me, my mistress 
came tome ina rage, and took it out of my hands 
to vive the half of it. to her dog. 

rt now drew near the end of October, and a 
single drop of rain had not as yet fallen. My 
tuation became every day more and more disagree- 
able. Thad no sort of clothing, but a piece of 
packcloth about my middie, and wats’ thas wholly 
abandoned te nature ——Fee ling minds !—conrey 
yoursclees for a@ moment to my desert. | 

The plains and valleys were entirely burnt up, 
and nothing remained for the nourishment of the 
cattle. The season was far advanced : it was now 
the month of December, a period when the rains 
usually were over till the nest October. For 
three years this bounty of heaven had been with- 
held from the inhabitants of these deserts. We 
were now entering upon the fourth year of drought, 
to be exposed to ae most horrid distress, and al- 
most inevitable death. The desolation was be- 
come universal, when an Arab from a distant part 
of the country came to inform them, that abun- 
dant showers had covered several exntons where 
he resided. Joy then sneceeded: to fear and dis- 
tress. Every one struck iis tent, and all set out 
together, to seek a habitation m these newly wa- 
tered districts. This was the thirtieth time they 
had changed their habitation, and renewed) our 
fatigue in consequence ; for these hordes never re- 
main above twelve or fifteen days in the same en- 
campment. Twas continually employ ed in lifting 
and cleaning the tents, and had the charge of the 
hagyvage. Often they compelled me to carry very 
heavy burdens, im order to ease the cainels. I was 
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too happy when the flocks followed in pretty good 
order, and did not give me the trouble of gather- 
ing them together. 

My unfortunate companions were so exhausted, 
that they were able to do nothing; the conse- 
quence was, that the whole drudgery fell on me; 
and I shared with them the little food which I 
procured, by labouring to make myself useful ; 
for our master gave them nothing to eat. 

At length we arrived at the desired place, where 
I hoped soon to regain my freedom ; but my mas- 
ter, who had hitherto connected the most persua- 
sive language with the blackest treachery, ceased 
to dissemble longer, and made me endure the most 
horrid tyranny. 

We were now encamped upon a sandy soil, so 
very moist, that a gentle pressure of the body 
made the water spring up around us in consider- 
able quantities. Happy would we now have been 
with an osier netting to lie on, or a coarse carpet 
of wool, with long hair, to cover us; but these 
conveniences the Arabs themselves are strangers, 
to, except those who are rich. During the night, 
a carpet served for a covering to a whole family. 
“ Sidy Mahammet,” said I to my master, “ See, 
is it possible I can long exist insuch places? Al- 
low me a covering under the tent. I suffer much 
from the cold at night, and the Mound on which 
you make me lie is very wet. I have made your 
fortune, and you promised in return to use me as 
your son, yet you abandon me ! "— “ It is true, ” 
replied he, “ I did promise you my friendship, 
and I will at this moment give you a_ particular 
proof of it. Your situation, you say, is unhappy, 
but it will be much better than you imagine. Tell 
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me, what is the destiny to which you are appoint- 
ed? Fire and flame await you, to torment you 
through all eternity. Have you considered well 
your religion ¢ ” 1 quickly replied, and pointed 
out to him its excellency. Fle heard me for some 
time, and then went away, telling me, he preferred 
a bow! of churned milk to all the absurdities of 
which I had been talking.— Alas ! there is ne kind 
of torment, which this fanatical priest would not 
have made me endure, to compel me to embrace 
his religion. 

Messieurs Devoise and Baudre, who had heard 
all this conversation, (which LT have here much a- 
bridged,) assured me it was very. satisfactory. 
They promised themselves some mitigation of their 
sufferings. The hour of milking the camels being 
come, they called me to receive my own and my 
neighbour's portion. When T saw our portions 
were somewhat Jarger than usual, [ concluded. it 
was the good cHeet which my morality had pro- 
duced ; but, on tasting it, we discerned that the 
increase of quantity was ow ing to rain water, of 
which they had now doubled our dose, so that we 
had nothing bat whitened water to support us. 
This soon weakened us to such a degree, that we 
were reduced to the hard necessity of seeking our 
meat with the beasts. The wild plants, which 
they were trampling under foot, with raw snails, 
were our only nourishment from this time, till the 
time we regained our liberty. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinued to prepare new labours for me. I now had 
the charge of putting the camels in the plough, 
labouring the ground, and sOWIDg it; while my 
master, not content with employimg me in his own 


service, hired me out to other Arabs for a morsel 
4 
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of milk. J would ceftainly have sunk under this 
fatigue, if, from time to time, I had not found 
opportunity to steal some handfuls of barley. It 
was by this theft (which I am satisfied was a law- 
ful one) that I preserved my life. 

“ You see,” said I to my master, “ with what 
submission I labour with all my power. 1 make 
faxcots, churn the butter, keep the flocks, pull ap 
roots, prepare the camels hair, which your wife 
in to spin, labour the ground, and in short do e- 
very thing you exact of me. [ have enriched 
you, and you will not vouchsafe to give me a few 
rags to cover me.” Other Arabs, more compas- 
sionate, and always Jealous of lis being in pos- 
session of my riches, which they vi lied. at an in- 
finite price, threw the same in his teeth one day. 
This determined him to eall me to him, when he 
asked me in their presence, if there was any per- 
son at Mogador (which they called Soira) who 
would pay a good ransom for us? I teld him 
they would to his content. * In that case,” re- 
plied he, there isa Jewish merchant who passes 
this way to-morrow, ask paper from him, and I 
will permit you to write to those from whom you 
expect assistance.” . The Jewish merchant * passed 
accordingly, and 1 wrote a letter, which I ad-'. 
dressed to the Consul at Soira, or in case of ab- 
sence, to his representative. I entreated him to 
have a feeling with our calamities, and to send us 
speedy relief. I mentioned to him the best and 
most certain method .of sending to seek us out, 
and the only one to make use of to procure us 


* The Jews born-da the Desert live in much the same 
iianver with the Arabs 5 but those whe dwell in the towns 
are inore rigid observers of the law of Moses, ° 
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ready deliverance. + This letter I committed to 
the ‘a of the Israelite, and I appeared to my- 
self as if already at liberty—too flattering hope ! 
_A young Moorish girl, whose flocks fed often 
near mine, relieved me of my mistake, and made 
me acquainted with the character of Sidy Maham- 
met. “ If he thought he durst,”’ said she to me, 
“* he would not treat you any better than he does 
your companions ; nay, perhaps, he himself would 
take you to a private place and kill you, so little 
would he be startled at committing a crime ; but 
then he is afraid of his two brothers, who have a 
very strong attachment to you. If he proimise 
you liberty, it is only to amuse you. He durst 
not even send you away, for fear that Muley Ada- 
ram would cause him to be arrested, and take from 
him all that you have given him, perhaps even his 
life.” 
This Muley Adaram { was a son of the Empe- 
ror. Having heard vague reports of the effects 


+ When the French government, or any other, get in- 
formation of any vessel being lost upon these coasts, they 
should direct their agent, either at Mogador or at Tan- 
giers, to make application to a Jew named Aaron, who 
lives at Guadnum. He employs emissaries through all 
the different parts of Africa to huy up wrecks. ‘This ad- 
vice, dictated by humanity, is the best to be followed in 
such cases, 

t The Sieur Soret, one of my secretaries, Pinjon, sur- 
geon of the ship, the two friends, Brissiere and John, sea- 
men of the same ship, were made to suffer from this bar- 
barous prince the most cruel treatment. Sometimes they 
were beaten with a baton or club, at other times their bo- 
dies were torn with the strokes of a poignard, Burning 
firebrands and red hot iron were sometimes employed in 
tormenting them. It is possible to bring the Sieur Soret 
from Nantz, the wounds of whose body will attest the 
truth of what I have advanced. 
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which T had brought with me, he supposed that I 
was a very rich Christian; and, in consequence, 
travelled more than a hundred leagues, in order to 
make a purchase of me. I was, however, very 
happy that I had not fallen into the hands of a 
prince, so cruel as to revolt against his own fa- 
ther. | 

This conversation of the Moorish girl extin- 
guished every ray of hope, that I should ever re- 
gain my native country. My mind was much agi- 
tated, and I sank into a state of depression and 
melancholy. Ever after that day, I experienced 
continually fresh causes of distress. 

I now no more met with any of my unfortunate 
companions in the fields. I much regretted the 
loss of the Captain's company. I had been ac- 
customed to it, and found a kind of consolation 
in talking over with him our hardships, and the 
hope of soon being again blest with the sight of 
our own country. One afternoon, that the cool- 
ness of the air had led my camels to stray a little 
farther from home than usual, I was obliged to fol- 
low them to a neighbouring hamlet.—My God ! 
what a horrid spectacle there presented itself !— 
the unhappy Captain, whom it was scarcely possi- 
ble to recollect, except by the colour of his body, 
lying stretched out on the sand. He had one of 
his hands in his mouth, which extreme weakness 
had doubtless prevented his devouring. Hunger 
had so altered his appearance, that he now pre- 
rented to the eye only a horrid carcass. All his 
features were wholly effaced. 

A few days after, the under captain (Baudre) 
fell dawn quite exhausted behind a green bush, 

T q 
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being left a prey to the attacks of a monstrous ser-. 
pent. The famished ravens frightened away the 
venomous animal with their cries, then falling upon 
the dying man, they tore him into pieces. Four 
savages, far more cruel monsters than the furious 
reptile, were witnesses of this scene, but left the 
poor unhappy man to struggle in vain. IT came 
running up to endeavour to save him, if in time ; 
the barbarians stopped and insulted ime, and then 
told me, * The Christian was going to brow wm 
flames. "  Tleft this place of horror, not know- 
ing where to bend my steps. My camels and 
she ‘ep directed me. I would have been incapable 
of reconducting them to their fold. It is impos- 
sible to form an idea of the sensations by which | 
was agitated at this time, My tears fell abun- 
dantly, while the most dismal forebodings increased 
my grief. When I arrived at the tent, 1 no more 
knew what I was doing. I constantly inagmed 
T saw the carnivorous birds flying through the air, 
with pieces of the flesh of my unfortunate com- 
panion in their bills. My master, astonished at 
my disordered situation, inquired at me what was 
the matter with me, and why T changed the bind- 
ings of the camels. & Go,” replied I, * to a little 
distance there,—go aud behold what have been the 
consequences of your cruelty, and that of year 
wife. You have suffered my comrade to perish 
for want, because, by his ill health, he was nat 
able to labour ; you refused him milk to suppert 
Mh when his situation wax such as demanded in 
a particular manner your help!" While I thug 
spoke, T concealed my tears, which would only 
Nave afforded a laugh to these monsters, “They 
ordered me to go aud search the girdle, all co- 
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vered with the blood of the unhappy victim of 
their barbarity. 1 was struck with indignation at 
a proposal so shocking. The commotion I had 
undergone, and the ferns which 1 had eaten to as- 
suage my hunger, occasioned very severe vomit- 
ings, which were followed with extreme faintness. 
I had, however, strength enough left to retire be- 
hind a bush, where ‘T found. another unhappy 
wretch. He inquired the cause of my complaints, 
and if I had seen Baudre? “ He is not far off, ” 
replied I, unwilling to speak more plainly; but 
my master’s sister, who came to bring us milk, 
cried out, “ Be assured that at this very moment, 
the ravens are feasting on the entrails of Baudre 
the time is not far distant, when you will be fit 
for nothing else. ” Notwithstanding my extreme 
weakness, I was much disposed to give this ti- 
gress an answer ; but in consideration of the con- 
dition of my companion, I resolved to keep si- 
lence. If I had been the first to inform hin of 
the matter, I mght perhaps have been able to 
have softened it in the recital; but there was no 
time, [ was prevented, and could only mingle tears 
with him. 

My health, which had been preserved much 
better than I could have expected, began now to 
fail. ‘The skin of my body had been already twice 
renewed, A third time, with inexpressible pain, 
I found it was covered, if I may use the expres- 
sion, with scales, like those of the Arabs. The 
thistles upon which 1 walked, bad torn my feet to 
the quick ; I could not longer support myself. In 
a word, the great dogs which they continually 
hunted after me, and of which I could not get 
quit, till I had received some cruel bites, altoge- 
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ther tended to make me quite unfit for keeping 
the camels. To complete my misfortune, about 
the end of February and March, the excessive heat 
dried up the water which we had found in this 
district, and not so much as a single drop of rain 
had fallen to moisten the ground which I had sowed. 
Our flocks, finding no more pasturage, were upon 
the point of perishing, when at last, the two tribes 
of Labdesseba and the Ouadelims, after having 
consulted, each for themselves, resolved te go in 
search of lands occupied by more industrious in- 
habitants. The Ouadelims carried their ravages 
as far as Guadnum, about 300 leagues from the 
place where we had been encamped. Some hordes 
of the Labdesseba, who were not of so wander- 
ing a disposition as the former, remained behind ; 
and as they were not so numerous, they found sub- 
sistence for their flocks in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. They killed some sheep, and thus sup- 
ported themselves till the end of the following 
month, at a time when we ourselves were upon 
our march to get out of the deserts, where exe 
treme misery threatened all the inhabitants. 

I was in the dismal situation I have already de- 
ecribed, when we accidentally fell in with an Arab, 
who had in his retinue a Christian slave, whom I 
immediately recollected to have been baker aboard 
our ship. This Arab proposed to my master to 
give him a good bargain of this slave; so that, as 
he was by no means disturbed in what manner he 
was to find subsistence for him, he agreed to give 
a camel in exchange for this new slave, who was 
employed in my usual occupations. I had then 
time to recruif a little. The unhappy baker paid 
very dear for the food which he knew how to pro- 
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cure.—But let us not anticipate upon these mat- 
ters. 

- After having eaten all the snails we found in 
our circuit, we were supported by the sheep which 
we found dead, partly by hunger, and partly dis- 
ease. This suggested to us the idea of stifling in 
the night some young kids, knowing well that our 
masters would throw them away, as their law pro- 
hibits their eating the flesh of any animal whose 
death is not occasioned by a stroke. 

‘This little scheme, however, occasioned too fre- 
quent deaths, and it became observable that 
the goats, who appeared in best health at night, 
when the flocks were gathered in, were generally 
those that were found dead next morning. Our 
wants gave reason to suspect us, and at length we — 
were taken in the act. We were, however, ac- 
quitted for past injuries, with an assurancé, that, 
if we resumed the plan, it should cost ug our 
heads. Meantime, it was necessary for us to be- 
think ourselves on some new plan of subsistence. 
Thanks to my good constitution, my strength was 
recruited, and I was now able to make faggots, 
for which I found ready sale, as in that country 
there is no season of the year in which the night 

can be passed without fire ; and the women, who 
have the charge of these matters, are too lazy to 
go themselves to cut wood. My little trade pro- 
cured me thus sufficient milk for my own support, 
as well as a little to spare to poor Devoise, who 
was very sick. 

As I was preparing to go out one morning to 
make faggots, this friend spoke to me as follows, 
in a voice scarcely audible: “ All illusion is at an 

72 
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end ; from this moment I will no more flatter my- 
self with the hope of ever again seeing my native 
country. 1 feel my strength gradually decline. 
This night, yes, this night, my friend, (for surely 
you deserve that name, after what you have done 
for me), you will find nothing here, but a corpse 
cold and dead. Fly, my dear Brisson, fly this 
hated abode. Try every scheme you can devise 
to escape if possible; you were surely destined for 
happier days. If Heaven hear my vows in the 
moment I yield my breath, it will restore you to 
your wife and unhappy family. Adieu, my friend, 
the tears you attempt to hide are fresh proofs of 
your attachment. Write to my brother; assure 
him that my last words are about him; and that I 
die with the sentiments of real Christianity. Adieu, 
my last hour is nearer than I expected ; I expire !” 
—In reality, he died that moment. 

Some children, who had been witnesses of my 
grief, and the cause of it, soon spread the news 
through the village. My master’s sister run up to 
us, and went off immediately laughing very hearti- 
ly, and saying that it would be so much milk 
saved. Some neighbours, who I believe were 
moved to pity me, by my sobbing, came to carry 
me away from the lifeless body. They offered me 
some milk, though at the same time they turned 
my distress into ridicule. “ Why,” said I to them, 
** do you condemn the tears which I shed for my 
friend ? I have seen you in similar cases, roll upon 
the sand and stones. I have seen your eyes bathed 
jn tears. Do you suppose our souls are not pos- 
sessed of the same feelings with yours? Deceive 
not yourselves. In this common calamity we are 
all brothers and friends.” I could not say more 
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to them. I found it impossible to remain long in 
the presence of these beings, who had the hu- 
man shape, but were more ferocious than the most 
formidable and horrid animals. 

Although I had not been acquainted with M. 
Devoise previous to our departure from France, I 
was very sensible of his loss. The pleasantness of 
his manner, his equal temper, acquaintance, and, 
above all, the similarity of our situation, had con- 
tributed to connect us in the strongest ties of friend- 
ship. I regretted his loss exceedingly; I went 
into the fields, to meet again with the only com- 
panion I had now remaining, and we retired to- 
gether with our flocks, the keeping of which be- 
came daily a more disagreeable task, on account of 
the scarcity of pasturage. 

On our arrival, we were ordered to lift up the 
body of our friend, and bury it in a deep ditch, 
that, as the Arabs said, they might hide from the 
eyes of their children, the sight of a Christian. 
We paid him this last duty with much pain, for 
our weakness was 80 great, that we could not carry 
him, and were therefore obliged to draw him by the 
feet near three quarters of a league; and the earth 
which surrounded the ditch we had dug, having 
failed under me, J fell in first, and I believe I 
fainted away under the weight of his carcass. 

Some days after, we quitted these fields to seek 
a more fertile spot. We encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of different tribes. 1 recollected by the 
name Denoux, one of the seamen, who had been 
enslaved together with me. I asked him the news 
of his companions. ‘“ Six .of them,” he told me, 
“‘ were carried off by the Emperor's son, a very 
phort time after our shipwreck ; they had repassed 
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into France. M. Taffaro, chief surgeon, died with 
the blows of a club, by which he had been struck 
on the head. The Sieur Raboin, under lieutenant, 
died since, in terrible sufferings. The others, to 
escape the horrors of famine, had renounced their 
religion. As for me, Sir, it will not be long ere 
I follow those that are in their graves. See ‘what, 
a condition Tam in! There is no kind of basé 
treatment which I do not daily suffer.” “ Alas ! 
my poor lad,” replied I, “ do not give up yourself 
entirely to grief. If it prove true, that six of your 
companions have gotten safe again to France, the 
Ministry will soon be made acquainted with,our si- 
tuation ; their orders will speedily follow the first 
feelings of their hearts; they will cause search to 
be made for us, and I doubt not that we will soon 
see the end of our miseries. ” 

Indeed, I have since learned, that upon the first 
news of our shipwreck, M. le Marechal de Castries, 
had given the most positive orders for our re- 
demption. But the Sieur Mure, Vice Consul, 
to whom the orders had been addressed, in place 
of acting agreeably to the instructions of the mini- 
ster, employed himself wholly in making his court 
to the Emperor of Morocco and his officers, whom 
he loaded with considerable presents, at the ex- 
pense: of the Court of France. 

This agent could have procured our liberty, by 
applying at Guadnum, to some Arab or Jewish mer- 
chant, who, in consideration of 100 piastres (500 
livres), would have traversed every corner of the 
Desert, and who, it might be fairly inferred, would 
have been satisfied with a sum considerably less, 
when he had not to-go farther than the neighbour- 
hood .of Mororco. As soon as he would have 
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been appointed to conduct the Christian shaves to 
Mogador, the Arabs would have brought them 
thither from all quarters, in order to receive the 
ransom for them; and they would have been glad 
to have employed what money they received, in 
purchasing wheat and barley, which may be had in 
abundance at Santa Cruz in Barbary. But the 
Vice Consul, by his negligence, prolonged our mis- 
fortunes. The Arabs, our masters, were very un- 
willing to undertake so long a journey, which is at 
the same time both troublesome and dangerous, 
without the hope of some reward. The Sieur 
Mure contented himself with informing the mini- 
ster, that he had given the strictest orders that a 
proper earch should be made for us. The con- 
duct of Sieur Mure was so blameworthy, that, 
lest he should consider me as a vile traducer, I 
did myself the honour to make it known to his 
masters. It was my duty, as a Frenchman, and a 
friend of mankind. 

On the other hand, what praise ought I not to 
bestow on Mess. Deprat and Cabannes, merchants 
at Mogador! Jt is to their patriotism that the 
return of the greater part of the unhappy ship- 
wrecked persons is to be attributed. The exten- 
sive trade which they carry on in the interior parts 
of the country has established their reputation in 
ull the towns, as well as in the capital. If their 
advice had been followed, how many accidents and 
misfortunes would have been prevented! I have 
reason to believe, that this charge is now commit- 
ted to the Consul General, who will particularly 
interest himself in the redemption of any unfortu- 
nate persous who may be shipwrecked on that 
coast. 
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But to return to my narration. I had daily in 
mind the information of the sailor, and could not 
imagine how we came to be thus forsaken, when 
they had such opportunities of redeeming us. I 
was reflecting one day upon the probable causes 
of this neglect, when, upon retiring behind my 
bush, I was surprised to see my master’s camels 
return without their keeper. It was already late, 
and he was not yet appearing. They c: alled to 
give me my portion of milk, and I had not yet 
seen the poor keeper. I inguired at them where 
he was? They gave me a reserved answer, and 
drove me away. The forbidding appearance of my 
master and mistress, made me tremble, for the 
baker. I longed for day, to inquire ates his fate. 
Early in the morning, a young keeper came to tell 
me that Sidy Mahammet, who suspected the baker 
of sucking the milk of his camels, and had accord- 
ingly watched him, having taken him in the fact, 
nee seized him by the throat, and strangled him. 

‘ Take care of yourself,” added the young keeper, 
“a Christian, who touches the dugs of our cattle, 
profanes them. ‘The proprietor, or any other A- 
rab, has a right to punish with death whoever he 
finds transgressing ; _Thave forewarned you. Take 
care, then, lest you commit such a piece of sacri- 
lege.’ 

I had great difficulty to give credit to a story so 
very infamous. I ran to the tent, and demanded 
an explanation of what the young man had told 
me. <A general silence confirmed the truth of 
what I had just learned, and I gave myself up to 
the most unbounded rage. Every one ran. But 
my master’s brother-in-law was the only person 
who discovered any signs of compassion towards 
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not sell me these slaves, when I offered to pur- 
chase them? What pleasure or profit can you 
have in thus oceasioning a miserable death to them ? 
or why treat you thus cruelly the only one that re- 
mains? You confess that he deserves regard ; 
nay, you suppose him to be a king; the riches he 
has given you, I think, should engage you to treat 
him handsomely. ” 

This last reflection raixed the jealousy of the by- 
standers. They all unanimously appeared to fa- 
vour my cause. But Sidy Sellem was the only 
person who spoke through his benevolent disposi- 
tion. “Ie rest did not speak after him, as a mark 
of respect to his great age and riches. This was 
the same Sidy Sellem, of the tribe of Larroussye, 
who had treated us so kindly after our shipwreck, 
and who had forewarned me that 1 would one day 
repent having refused his offer of purchasing me. 

J was now the only slave in the village. I had 
no person to whom I could communicate my dis- 
tresses. My situation became daily more and 
more unhappy; yet I determined with myself ta 
be no longer affected so deeply with it. “ After 
having supported, with boldness, so many dangers,” 
said Ito myself, “ I have to this hour gone through 
extraordinary fatigue ;“my health enables me to en- 
counter still fresh trials ; let me support them with 
courage, and perhaps Providence will soon cease ta 
try me farther. ” 

This resolution, and the manner in which I had 
conducted myself towards those who were wishing 
to depress me, had procured me some attention 
amongst these savages ; insomuch, that they per- 
mitted me to lie, from time to time, behind their 
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tents, and even to drink at times out of their ves- 
sels. My master left me in peace, and did not re- 
quire that I should keep the camels. It is true, 
he no more spake to me about restoring me to li- 
berty; besides, I would have given very little cre- 
dit to any thing which he would have said. His 
treachery towards me had convinced me that I 
could place very little confidence in him. 

I was obliged, however, to continue making fag- 
gots, to procure subsistence; but I was often thrown 
into fits of inconceivable fury by thirst. One must 
have experienced the torment which I endured, to 
form an idea of the extremities to which it 1s pos- 
sible to be reduced. I saw that the Arake them- 
selves were in the greatest distress. Many died 
of hunger and thirst. The season promised no re- 
lief to them. This was the fourth time that 
drought had destroyed the harvest. This cruel si- 
tuation had so much rankled the dispositions of the 
inhabitants of the different tribes, that they went 
to war among themselves. They made it their 
business to kill as many of their cattle as they 
could, and dry their flesh, as the milk had almost 
entirely failed. The water was now very scarce ; 
there was none to be found in any part of the De- 
sert, but in the neighbourhood of the sea-coast, and 
it was brackish, black, and noxious. ‘This wretch- 
ed drink, together with the scarcity of pasturage, 
had driven almost all the Arabs from the coasts. 
The provisions having failed, no person durst set- 
tle in the country ; thus were we circumstanced, 
when I had opportunity to observe what necessity 
could teach man to do. The camels which we 
killed, served to supply with water those Arabs 
who had least milk. ‘They preserved, with great 
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eare, the water which is found lodged in the sto- 
machs of these animals. They separated -it from 
the dung; and, by pressmg it, they procured a 
greenish water, in which they boiled their victuals. 
‘That which they took-from the bodies of the goats, 
tasted like fennel, and had a very agreeable fla- 
vour. This water is far from being disagreeable ; 
that of the camels is much less pleasant to the 
taste. But what astonished me most was, that 
these animals, who did not taste water oftener 
than twice or thrice in a year, and who were fed 
upon dried plants, should preserve in their stomach 
a prodigious quantity of water; the camel in par- 
ticular. 

Providence, which had not wholly forsaken me, 
continued still watching ever my days, which I 
seemed inclined to cut short, by exposing myself 
to the dangers of a battle. Life was now a bur- 
den to me. In the hope of putting an end to my 
course, I asked leave of my master to go to the 
places where his cattle feed, and to join the inha- 
bitants in defending themselves against the pilla- 
gers. My offer was accepted; he gave me a beast 
to ride on, and a pistol, the only fire-arm which he 
had in his possession; he then addressed his prayers 
to obtdin from heaven the preservation of his camel, 
and the prosperity of the arms of those of his party. 
J advanced then, with the pistol in my hand, ac- 
companied by a relation of my master’s. I arriv- 
ed, with my conductor, in the midst of the war- 
riors. They fought in the most disorderly man- 
ner; I did not know whether one party fled, or if 
they rushed upon one another ; [ could see nothing 
but a multitude of men, and a cloud of dust, and 
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could not conceive how they could distinguish one 
another. My camel, which doubtless had been 
unaccustomed to such expeditions, marched slow- 
ly into the midst of the enemy's fire. My con- 
ductor was soon separated from me, and 1 saw 
him fall dead by a blow, which struck him on the 
head. My camel, aftrighted, made some dreadful 
capers, and threw me ten paces from him, upon a 
heap of sand. Immediately, a foot soldier made 
up to me, aimed a blow at me with a pistol, which 
missed me, and he instantly fell down at my feet. 
Another Arab came up with a poignard in his 
hand; he attempted to stab me in the breast, 
when, by a kind of miracle, in lifting his hand 
round his head, he entangled his arm in his tur- 
ban, which flowed upon his shoulders. I took 
that opportunity to strike him a blow with the 
butt end of my pistol, and pushed him so roughly, 
that he fell down in a state of insensibility. This 
was the only use I made of my arms. I had no- 
thing wherewith to recharge the pistol, although, 
in general, they never go to battle without at least 
four or five rounds of ammunition. It had twice 
missed fire with me. ‘These accidents frequently 
happen with them, as both their arms and powder 
are very bad. However, the battles of the Arabs 
are very quickly decided. ‘The greatest harm these 
savages do to one another in their skirmishes, is 
by tearing the face with their nails, and striking 
with the poignard. The camels, generally accus- 
tomed to these battles, throw themselves with loud 
cries into the crowd. They bite and disperse their 
enemies more readily than armed troopers could de, 

When the conflict was ended, many of the Arabs 
came to me, saying, that I had fought well, very 
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well indeed. They were convinced I had killed 
three men, although [ had only wounded one. I 
however allowed them to enjoy their opinion, and 
took care to empty my pistol, that my character 
as a warrior might not suffer. 

Since Providence still spares me, said I then to 
myself, IT can try every method to escape. I pro- 
jected a scheme to get away, and to carry off from 
my master all the treasure which I had given him. 
With these effects, I proposed to go over to an- 
other tribe. Mark my reasonings. If any Arab 
should meet me, he will not wish for a more fa- 
vourable opportumity to secrete hinself, in order 
to put my booty m safety, and I would engage 
him to conduct me quickly to Morocco. This 
project appeared to me to be an excellent one. 
Ignorant of the road which I must take, and the 
dangers which I ran, 1 hasted to put it in execu- 
tion. It succeeded so far very well. I concealed 
myself in a hole till the morning, with a design 
not only to carry off the treasure, but also either 
a good or bad covering, as it might occur, to de- 
fend me from the cold. 

Sidy Mahammet soon observed that his treasure 
was amissing. He ran quickly to the foot of the 
bush where I lay. Entreaties, threatenings, and 
caresses, were all employed, in order to prevail 
upon me to return his goods; and above all, he 
entreated me not to speak of them to any person. 
“<I swear to you by Mahomet, by all that I value 
most,” said he to me, “ that I will cause you 
to be soon conducted to Mogador. I promise that 
1 will make you a free man the very first oppor- 
tunity. Restore to me, I beseech you, that which 
you formerly gave me. If my wife, who is just 
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about being delivered, comes to learn my misfor- 
tune, it will affect her very seriously ; she will lose 
her infant, and perhaps her life. Think what evils 
you will occasion.” 

This observation of Sidy Mahammet would not 
have affected me greatly, had I not recollected 
during the night, that it was very possible I might 
fall into the hands of some unfortunate wretch, too 
poor to undertake so long a journey, and who, to 
make sure of what I had, might put an end to my 
days with his poignard. I made a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and pretended to restore them, because of 
his entreaties. I remarked what ascendancy his 
fear gave me over him, and assured him, that if he 
broke his word, I would most certainly take again 
all that I had given him. He renewed his oaths, 
and promised to give me punctually, for the tima 
to come, a portion of milk, evening and morning. 
He kept his promise, but never went from home. 
He feared that his neighbours, with whom I had 
constant intercourse, and especially his relations, 
would hear of the seizure which I had lately made, 
and that some other time his dear casket of jewels 
might be taken from him for ever. I believe he 
now sincerely wished to get quit of me, and Heaven 
soon furnished him with an opportunity, which I 
had so long wished for. 

Chance conducted to the place which I had 
bathed with my tears, Sidy Mouhamet, sheriff of 
the tribe of Trargea. He saw me, and asked who 
I was. He was made acquainted with my _his- 
tory; they boasted to him particularly of my great 
possessions at Senegal, in powder, guns, &c. The 
sheriff immediately called me, and mquired what 
was my situation at the island of St Louis. I an- 
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awered his inquiries. He observed me a little 
more attentively, and then cried out, Are you 
Brisson?’ Alas! Yes, 1 am the same. He was 
immediately surprised. Do you know that Chris- 
tian, added he, all the property at Senegal is his. 
This man had imagined, that all the effects in the. 
king’s magazines, which he had seen me order to 
be delivered, were my own property. My mas- 
ter’s brother-in-law, encouraged by these few words, 
did not hesitate long in making a purchase of me, 
which he did for five camels. 

I did not know of this bargain being concluded, 
when I was one day struck all at once with sur- 
prise and joy. 1 had returned with my master 
from giving the camels drink (for the third time 
in three months), and his wife had ordered me to 
go and carry into the neighbouring tent a leathern 
bucket which she had borrowed. Sidy Sellem, 
whom I have just mentioned, was there; he call- 
ed me, and ordered me to prepare to go with him 
the next day to Mogador. I had been so often 
flattered with this hope, and had so often been 
disappointed in my expectation, that I could not 
persuade myself that what he said was truth. 
However, some persons who heard what the Arab 
said to me, assured me that it was no deception. 
The old man himself again protested ‘this to me. 
I threw myself at his feet, I wept, I sobbed, I 
laughed, I did not know where I was. Alas! 
who can estimate the value of liberty? or form an 
idea of what I felt, when I understood that my 
fetters were indeed broken ? 

My first master called me, and told me I was 
no longer his property. “ I have fulfilled my pro- 
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mise,’ added he, “ you shall again see your na-. 
tiye country.” 1 forgot in that moment all my 
resentment, and gave myself up to unbounded joy. 
It was no smal] addition to my satisfaction, when 
I understood I was to have a companion on the 
journey. ‘“ We are to meet with some others at 
a little distance,” added he. | How little did I ex- 
pect to find the unhappy baker there. I asked at 
him, when I saw him, by what miracle he had 
been raised from the dead.“ Alas!” he answer- 
ed me, “ 1 know not how it comes to pass that J] 
am not indeed dead. Sidy Mahammet surprised 
me one day sucking a she-camel. He ran up to 
me, gave me several blows, and grasped me so. 
hard by the neck, that I fell down almost lifeless 
at his tect. I was greatly surprised, on recover- 
ing from my trance, to find myself alone. I found 
my neck was all bloody, and you may see the 
marks of his nails at this hour. I crept upon my 
hands into a hole in a rock. ‘The echo frequently 
caused the voice of my barbarous master to re- 
sound in my ears; he had come again a little after 
In quest of me, or at least to see what was be- 
come of me. Not having fallen upon the place 
where he thought he left me expiring, he called 
upon me on all sides; but 1 would not answer 
him. I had resolved with myself, either to perish 
with hunger, or to reach the borders of the sea, in 
hopes of seeing some ship. I arrived at length, 
after ten days travel, having nothing to support 
me but snails, and urine for my drink. The sight 
of a little fishing smack, which had anchored near 
the land, redoubled my strength. I ran ag fast as 
I could by the water's edge, endeavouring to make 
them observe me by signs, and to get the captain 
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to send a boat for me. But I had scarcely enter- 
ed upon the rocks which border on the sea, when 
I was seized by two young Arabs, * who dragged 
me to some distance from the sea-coast. ‘The 
fright occasioned by having fallen into their hands, 
disappointment in having failed in my enterprise, 
and particularly hunger, had altogether reduced 
me to such an extremity, that 1 would certainly 
have expired, had not they very quickly given me 
some support. They took very great care of me, 
and from that day became my masters. I had the 
charge of keeping their goats, for they have no 
other flocks, nor any other livelihood but what 
they procure by means of their fish. They ap- 
peared to be a much more pleasant people than 
those who inhabit the inland part of the country ; 
they are more industrious. About fifteen days 
afterwards, they informed me they were to con- 
duct me to the Sultan; and if they carried me 
thither, I believed they would meet with your mas- 
ter at the rendezvous, and inform him that they had 
arrested me. I much wished, Sir,” added he, 
“ that you had been with me, well convinced that 
you would have been happier, for I found no cause 
to be displeased with these people. They often 
spoke to me about you; it appeared that they all 
had known of you.+ But at last we have met. 


* The Arabs who dwell along that coast live upon their 
fish. They are exceedingly poor, but of much milder 
manners than the inhabitants of the interior parts, by 
whom they are greatly despised. 

¢ The jewels which I had given Sidy Mahammet had 
made so much noise through all the country, that the tra- 
velling Arabs who passed through our districts asked fre- 
quently at my companions in misfortune, when they met 
memiis Lrisson ? | 
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What are they to do with us? Are they to cons 
duct us to the Emperor of Morocco 7” 

After having heard the baker's history, on 
swered his inquiries to this purpose, that we were 
to set out to Morocco, but that we had a very 
long journey to make. ‘ We have much to suf- 
fer,” added I, ‘ as we must follow the track of 
the camels: I know not, besides, on what we are 
to subsist, for we have no she-camels, and of con- 
sequence can have no milk. I am persuaded we 
will be obliged to beg our way from village to vil- 
lage, which will greatly retard our journey.’ 3 

Vhe next day the mhabitants of the tribe of 
Trarge assembled around Sidy Sellem, and made 
a long prayer; after which they brought both te 
him and us a kettle full of broth, prepared with 
meal of a wild grain, of which I believe I had for- 
merly heard them speak. They added to this 
mess a lar ge portion of milk, and their best wishes 
for a good journey to us. 

Sidy Mahammet bade me a very affecting adieu. 
“ Adieu, Brisson,” said he to me, “ you are about 
to undertake a very long and troublesome journey. 
You may easily conceive what reasons I have to 
fear the exposing myself to it. I wish you may 
have a safe journey, and that your sea-voyage may 
be more fortunate than the last; adieu, forget not 
to send a piece of scarlet cloth to my wife. You 
will give it in charge to Sidy Sellem. Adieu, my 
friend Brisson.” ‘The tears which accompanied 
these last words would certainly have imposed 
upon me, if I had net known bow capable he was 
to deceive. However, the pleasure I felt in get, 
ting away from him, enabled me to express seme 
gratitude. I engaged to send what he wanted fot 
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his wife. He assisted me in mounting a stout 
camel which was appointed for me and the baker, 
but we were obliged to leave it a few days after ; 
we were not the only persous who did su. These 
animals not finding pasturage, were not in a con- 
dition to continue the journey; besides, the camels 
in this country are not able to endure so much 
fatigue. On the other hand, we were not able to 
keep our seats very long, as they had no saddles. 
We were therefore obliged to walk on foot the 
rest of our journey. Judge what I suffered, when 
the sand penetrated into the wounds of my feet, 
and when the thistles opened these wounds again 
afresh. I frequently fell down without expecting 
I would be able to rise again. At the same time 
I had frequently to turn, sometimes to the right, 
and sometimes to the left, to reassemble the camels 
which fell behind; and we were often obliged to 
anake counter marches to avoid these hordes of 
Arabs, whom we had reason to fear might pursue 
us. 

One day,— Alas! the recollection of that un- 
happy day will long be imprinted on my memory! 
—we descended into a valley which was covered 
with verdure by the rains which had lately fallen. 
My master therefore made a halt here, in order 
that the famished camels might get a little nowrish- 
ment. He ascended te an eminence, upon a high 
mountain which surroanded part of the valley. He 
sat down a little there, while his own beast and 
the other camels should feed, as he meant to carry 
them to the city and sell them. I passed on be- 
fore him to reach the sumimit of the mountain, 
supposing that to be the road which we were to 
follow. What confirmed me in my opinion was, 
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that the old man permitted me to contmue my 
journey, and J also observed the path which I took 
was a beaten one. At length, having reached the 
top, I went to a little distance from the road, to 
shake my long beard, which was constantly filled 
with vermin, notwithstanding all my care. Having 
lain near an hour quiet behind a bush, without 
seeing any of the travellers appear, I returned 
again to the edge of the hill. My God, what was 
my astonishment when I could see no person! 
Where are they? Which way have they gone ? 
What road shall I take? As the hordes which 
encamped in this neighbourhood came thither to 
feed their flocks, a great number of different roads 

met here. J could not think of any other way, 
than to cry aloud different times on Sidy SeHem. 
At length I observed at a distance four or five 
Arabs, who were coming up towards me. I ran 
to meet them, supposing them to belong to our 
company. I soon discovered my mistake ; a creat 
dog, and one of the stoutest of the bar barians, 
made up to me at the same time. ‘The Arab aim- 
ed a blow at me with the back of the blade of his 
sabre, which struck me on the head. ‘The others 
coming up, drew me among the rocks, where they 
had an asylum, and there prepared to place me in 
a frightful situation. 

See then the hope of recovering my liberty en- 
tirely lost!) My slavery promised to be harder 
now than ever. I was absorbed im these reflec- 
tions, when the assassins conducted me to a decli- 
vity, which led to a place, where they expected to 
hide me from the sight of their companions. Sud- 
denly I observed our flocks, and our little caravan, 
to the number of twenty persons, in a valley which 
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surrounded the mountains. I luckily escaped out 
of the hands of my plunderers, and found as much 
strength, as enabled me to reach to my old man, 
The vagabonds affrighted, took to their heels. 

My master reprimanded me severely, and charg- 
ed me never to separate from him again. I com- 
plained on my part, that he had not stopped me, 
when he observed that the road which 1 pursued, 
was not that which he himself was to take, and by 
his silence, | supposed I was right; in a word, that he 
had gone off without calling me back, and that he 
had not sent any person in search of me. He gave 
me for answer, that he had not stopped me in the read 
{ had taken, because he intended to follow me im- 
mediately ; but he had been under the necessity of 
going after the camels, who had strayed through 
the valley, eating the green herbs, of which they 
had been long deprived. “ I was preparing to 
overtake you,” said he, “ at the very moment, 
when the sound of your vuice reached me, and ap- 
prised me both of your danger, and of that to which 
I would have been exposed in following you. But 
I durst not risk my camels, nor hazard my own 
life, to preserve yours; we have, besides, no time 
to lose; Jet us escape as quickly as possible, from 
a place, in which | am in as great danger as youre 
self.” In consequence, we doubled our pace, for 
the following six hours, and made a cross-march, 
in order to deceive thuse who might be disposed 
to follow us. We eat no food the next and follow 
ing day, until the evening. I had taken nothing 
for my support for two days, but a few handfuls 
of wild succory, which] bad aa ed in the fatal 
valley. 


The.day following, we were in an open country. 
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We had passed over the hills, and travelled through 
plains, filled with calcined flint-stones, which re- 
sembled smith’s charcoal. Above these stones, a- 
rose at a little distance, a whiteish earth, upon which 
we saw great trunks of trees, heaped upon one a- 
nother, the roots of which were torn off. The bark 
was entirely stripped off, and the branches, brittle 
as glass, were twisted like cords. The wood was 
of a yellowish colour, like the wood of liquorice, 
and besides, the inside of these trees was filled 
with a powder, very hard to the touch. All this 
anneunced to me a very extraordinary revolutiory. 
J was anxious to learn, if these trunks had any 
taste of sulphur; but neither the wood, the dust 
enclosed in the heart of the trees, nor the calcined 
stones, had either taste or smell. 

At some distance, we found the mountains of s 
prodigious height, appearing as if they were piled 
one above another. The roeks, which were de- 
tached, had formed, by their crumbling down, as 
it were precipices. Others, suspended in the air, 
threatened to crush in pieces the traveller below. 
Others, again, in their striking one upon another, 
by receiving in their shock, slimy earth, which 
hurled down continually, formed frightful caverns. 
The surrounding valleys were filled with rocks, 
which appeared to rise one above another, and pro- 
duced new masses, not Jess frightful. To conclude, 
it appeared like a long range “of mountains, from 
which pieces of a great size were frequently falling, 
which were reduced to dust, before they reached 
the ground. 

From another side issued two fountains, one of 
which drew along with it, in its course, a black 
slimy stuff, which occasioned a sulphureous smell. 
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The other, separated from the first, by a small 
isthmus of sand, from twelve to fifteen paces broad, 
is clearer than crystal. The taste of these waters 
18 pretty agreeable ; the bottom of their bed is fil- 
Jed with small stones of various colours, which pre- 
sented to the eye a delightful prospect. 

It was in the same place I observed a singula- 
rity, which I submit to the understanding of my 
readers. In a valley, which appeared at first sight, 
to be very much circumscribed by the number of 
surrounding mountains, across threatening vaults, 
formed by “the falling of different rocks, heaped 
upon one another, I discovered an immense region, 
which astonished me by the variety which it pre- 
sented to our view. At the first entrance of this 
valley, the ground is moist and furrowed, as if 
rivulets had formerly winded through it. The bor- 
ders of these furrows were covered with many beds, 
and thickly spread over with a nitrous kind of ice. 
The rocks, which served to enclose them, were 
covered with the same, and had a near resemblance 
to cascades. The thick reddish roots, and the 
branches, covered with leaves, like those of the 
laurel tree, crept across the different crevices. At 
a greater distance, on advancing towards the west, 
We saw pyramids of great stones, as white as ala- 
baster, towering one above another, which seemed 
to indicate the border of a bank, and above which 
very high date-trees prew up, of which the trunks 
were warped round even to the top. The palm 
trees, extended upon a mass of stones, by their 
Jength and colour, gave proof of their antiquity. 
Others, lying across here and there, and wholly 
stripped of their bark, afforded a very dismal ppec- 
tacle. 

Xx 
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I split one of the palm-trees with my nails, and 
put a picce of it in my mouth; it had a taste, at 
once bitter and salt, but no smell. Those which 
were overturned, fell im pieces immediately upon 
my touching them; and the filaments which re- 
mained diider: the bai k, were covered over with a 
saltish powder, as clear as crystal. The roots which 
hung far down from the rocks were glutinous, and 
the bark broke off with the least touch. I pluck- 
ed up several branches of wild laurel, from which 
I immediately distilled some white drops, one of 
which, having fallen upon my hand, occasioned a 
very smart pain, and a black spot, which took off 
the skin. I durst not venture to taste it. Ina 
word, the stones, the nitrous beds, the overturned: 
date-trees and others, enveloped to the very top 
the immense plain covered with an extremely fine 
salt, the ground cut and furrowed, which appeared 
to have been turned up by the torrents, those rent 
mountains, if I may use the expression, all seemed 
to indicate, that at some former period, the scum 
of the sea had been carried inte these places. I 
asked at Sidy Sellem, if we were far from the sea, 
and if ever it had passed that way ¢ He told me, 
that we were perhaps the first of the human race 
who had landed there ; that he was looking for the 
sea, which ought to be before us, in ander to dise 
cover the places where, he had been told, some 
Arab camps were to be found, among whom he 
had friends who had accompanied him in a jour- 
ney to Mecca. 

“ Keep yourself easy,” added he, “ the sun is 
my guide, he will conduct me where I wish to go. 
You may therefore follow, without fear, the foot- 
steps of the camels.” Indeed, I thought that I 
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walked with considerable ease; but it was not 
long, when I began to feel excessive pam, as my 
feet, severely torn, were filled with a kind of saltish 
dust. How greatly was I astonished, when, after 
two days’ travelling, I found we were on the brink 
of the sea, and perceived below me the rolling 
waves foaming upon a frightful precipice! To- 
wards the east, where I then was, its course was 
limited by immense rocks. On considering. this 
elevation, I could not persuade myself, that ever 
this element had carried its waves to such a height. 
The rocks, said 1 to myself, would then serve for 
a bed to it. I lost myself in my conjectures ; —be- 
sides, I set out at first to report facts, and it is 
not my province to make learned dissertations. 

After some days journey farther, gradually ad- 
vancing towards Morocco, we found other moun- 
tains no less elevated than the first, covered with 
stones of rose, violet, citron and green colours, and 
I observed extensive forests at a distance. I had 
not seen any before all the thirteen months I had 
been in the deserts. I was astontshed to see the 
trunks of trees coming out of the centre of rocks, 
and to appearance hanging down like fruits. I saw 
with surprise also the reebucks running after one 
another, upon these same trees, leaping on the 
hanging rocks with incredible velocity, when they 
perceived any one following them. ‘The moment 
one of them took to flight, the rest immediately 
followed. I observed, among many other trees, 
that of which the leaf resembled the gum-tree, or 
our parsley, to be the only one of the different 
kinds which I had seen, in all these countries, that 
had suftered from lightning. The thunder had no 
influence upon the rest. 
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We travelled through the forests for three days. 
We had spent already four nights, and, during that 
time, had not heard any thing of the fierce animals, 
with which the deserts of Africa are overspread. 
They must certainly inhabit the country which hes 
far to’the eastward ; but how do they procure 
water ? 

The more we advanced, the more my distress 
abated. We frequently found fields of barley ready 
to be reaped. I sat down and ate, with a degree 
of pleasure which I cannot express. The water 
now also became more abundant. On every side, 
we frequently fell in with villages, where we were 
well received. In others, where we would not 
have been so safe, Sidy Sellem was much respect- 
ed, as he had formerly made a journey to Mecca. 
Tlowever, the Arabs of the tribe of Telkoennes 
exceeded all in their attention to us. 

Alter having paid Sidy Sellem all the customary 
honours due to a stranger, they caused to be set 
before him, at the usual hoyr, barley, meal, and 
milk. He gave me the remainder of his supper, 
which I went to eat apart with my new comrade 
the baker; for, especially on a journey, a Chris- 
tian ought neither to eat nor drink, and far less to 
sleep, beside his master. My repast being ended, 
I dug a hole in the sand, in order to screen my- 
self from the cold. To prevent the sand from en- 
tering into my eyes, I covered my head with a 
piece of packing-cloth, which I wore about my 
middle. But I had scarcely closed my eyes, when 
I heard the report of two gunshots, which appear- 
ed to have been fired hard by me, and unmedi- 
ately I was seized by the body. I very readily 
threw off me the covering of sand which I hayl 
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made myself, and which was warm. One of those 
who held me, asked me if I was wounded. I sup- 
posed that the fire, which had taken held of my 
linen, had come from the wadding of the gun. 
“ No,” replied I, “ but on what account do you 
treat me in this manner? ”"——“ Sir,” * answered 
he, “ follow us.” My master, who had been 
awakened by the report of the gun, ran towards 
the place where he had heard my voice. He com- 
plained of their abusing in such a manner one of 
his slaves, and that they had violated the laws of 
hospitality towards such a man as he was. ‘The 
Arab of the mountains, in reply, told him, with 
an imperious tone, that during the night he watched 
his flock, not knowing that I belonged to his re- 
tinue; and having seen a man conceal himself in 
the sand, he had supposed him to be one of those 
robbers, who, during the night, come to carry off 
their young goats. Sidy Sellem pretended to be- 
lieve him, commended his zeal, and took me out 
of his hands. As soon as he imagined that the 
village was all quiet, he left a place where he was 
as much afraid of his own safety as mine. 

The Arabs of the tribe of Telkoennes are the 
worst situated of any that I have seen in all the 
Desert. They live in the midst of mountains ‘of 
sand, raised by the winds. One would think they 
endeavoured to hide themselves from the light of 


* The language which they speak in the Desert, differs 
from that spoken in the capital. Sidy Sellem, who was 
considered as a scholar among them, was obliged to repeat 
several times, before he could make bimself understood by 
Effendy, who interrogated him in the presence of the Em- 
peror. 
x2 
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day, so difficult is it to penetrate into their ree 
treats, or to find the way out of them. The plains 
in their neighbourhood abound with prodigious ser- 
pents. Three times I had occasion to see them 
frighten our camels; and the animals, when af- 
frighted, fled, and obliged the baker and myself 
to take long races in order to assemble them ayain. 

At last we approached to the famous city of 
Guadnum, of which I had heard so much talking 
for a long time past. It was across a cave of 
rocks, that I saw at a distance a city built upon 
an eminence, the environs of which anneunced 
formidable fortifications. When we drew near it, 
a little after, I could see no more than earthen 
bulwarks, almost all broken down. We observed 
some of the inhabitants, who appeared at small 
windows opposite to us. They seemed to be me- 
ditating some wicked action. The chief of the 
village, having learned that Sidy Sellem was the 
leader of this small caravan, came to meet him, 
attended by four negro slaves. ‘They carried on 
their heads a basket of dates, which their master 
had presented as a mark of respect to him. “ Ig 
this Guadnum which I seer” I asked at Sidy 
Sellem. “ No,” replied he, “ it is Fort Labat. 
The city is very near; you may observe it.” In- 
deed, we arrived there two hours after. 

This city, so much longed for, is the refuge of 
all the most resolute rebels of the different tribes. 
It is divided into two parts. The lower part is 
commanded by Sidy Adalla. ‘There was a gover- 
nor for the higher part, which is situated upon a 
little hill, and which very much resembles Fort 
Labat. Almost all the houses are built in the 
same manners Four great walls occupy an un- 
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mense space of ground. All those of the same 
part, build a house which will only admit light by 
the door and the top, which remains uncovered. 
The four walls which surround the house are very 
high. There is only one gate in all their circum- 
ference. ‘This is guarded by large dogs. Ivery 
particular person has his own dog to protect him- 
self; and without this precaution, although en- 
closed within walls, would have no security against 
the depredations of any neighbour more daring, 
or more skilful than himself. 

I could not reconcile this general mistrust with 
the considerable trade which was carried on in this 
city. I saw two markets in it, which certainly 
were not inferior in any respect to the largest fairs 
in the provinces of France. Though specie of 
different kinds circulates here, 1 am inclined to 
think that their trade is principally carried on by 
barter. Tine wool may be found here in great a- 
bundance, and, above all, woollen stuffs, half white 
and half crimson, which are used by the inhabi- 
tants for their dresses. The merchants who pur- 
chase them, in order to sell them in the interior 
parts of the country, give camels in exchange. 

‘Their ordinary profit is four hundred per cent. ; 
and on these articles they gain much less than on 
wheat, barley, dates, horses, sheep, goats, oxen, 
she-asses, tobacco, guapowder, combs, small mir- 
rors, and other toys, which are not carried to a 
yreat distance. ‘They are consumed in certain 
small towns of the country, in each of which a 
market is held on fixed days. What is very sur- 
prising is, that the Jews are almost the only peo- 
ple who carry on this trade. They are, however, 
exposed to the most humiliating insults. An Arab 
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snatches the bread from * the hand of an Israelite, 
enters his house, makes him give hin a handful of 
tobacco, often beats him, and always behaves to 
him with insolence; and yet the poor Jew must 
suffer with patience. It is true, that he indemni- 
fies himself after his own manner; that is to say, 
by the address with which he disposes of his mer- 
chandise to advantage, and by the cunning by 
which he overreaches an Arab. The latter, in ge- 
neral, are exceedingly stupid. 

I met with a Moor in this city, who happened 
to have been at the sea-shore the very time of our 
shipwreck. I owe him an acknowledgment, for 
he treated me well. His sister-in-law, Paphye, 
appeared to take a very a concern in my sitt- 
ation. During eight days I spent in Guadnum, 
she employed me in grinding some corn. She en- 
tertained me well, and, I may say, showed me 
numberless instances of care and attention. She 
wished much that I would stay with her. But no- 
thing can equal the generous assistance I received 
from Aaron the Jew, and his wives, notwithstand- 
ing the ingratitude which they have often experi- 
enced from many Christian slaves. 

I left Guadnun, after having rested there eight 
days. On the road to Mogador, I found nothing 
but villages or castles, situated, for the most part, 


* It was at Guadnum that I first saw bread again. 
Whether brick or stones be scarce, or they have not learn- 
ed the method of Jaying their ovens with these materials, 
Y cannot say; but their custom is, to muke little flint- 
stones, red hot, and on them bake their dough. The 
bread is pretty good. That which the emperor caused to 
be provided for the consul, appeared to be baked in a dif- 
ferent manner, though I cannot say how. I found it 
more agreeable to the taste. 
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on very high mountains. At a distance, one would 
suppose them superb edifices, but, on coming near- 
er, we found them much the same with the others. 
We were very well entertained. The nearer we 
approached the city, however, we found the less 
hospitality. There is reason to believe the mha- 
bitants are afraid of the affluence of foreign tra- 
vellers. 

We were sixty-six days on this march; my 
strength was exhausted, my limbs swelled, and my 
feet almost in a state of suppuration.* I had im- 
fallibly sunk under it, if my master, to encourage 
me, had not constantly said to me, “ Keep up 
your heart, there is the sea, behold the ships ; 
take courage, we will be soon there.” Hope 
supported ine ; and, in a moment, when I had not 
the least expectation of it, at length I perceived 
that element of which I had so much cause to 
complain, and which was still to be the arbiter of 
my fate. Sidy Sellem, without doubt, wished to 
snjoy my surprise. On coming ont of a labyrinth 
of broom, we arrived at the top of some hillocks 
of sand.—Oh! you who read this history, which 
is too true, you never can form an idea of the joy 
which I fel¢ at that moment, when I again saw the 
flag of lraace, and that of other nations, flying at 
the stern of the different ships, at anchor in the 
road of Mogador, which I still knew by no other 
name than that of Soira. “ Very well! Brisson,” 
said my master to me; ‘“ Very well !—Speak, 
wont you?—Are you satisfied ?—Do you see 
these vessels >—Do you want those of France ?— 


* A thorn of a gum bush had run into my foot, which 
J could not get extracted, till it was entirely putrified. 
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I promised to conduct you to the Consul, you see 
f have kept my word: but what’ you give me 
no answer !”—Alas! what could I answer? my 
tears could not find vent ; I could not articulate a 
syllable. T looked at the sea, the flags, the ships, 
the city, and I thought that all was a dream. The 
unhappy baker, not less exhausted, and equally 
astonished with myself, mingled his sobs with 
mine. My tears trickled down upon the hands 
of the generous old man, who had made me so 
happy with an agreeable surprise. 

At length we arrived in the city, but still I 
was not without my fears. I trembled lest I 
should be retained as aslave. I had access to 
know, before I left France, that the emperor had 
abused M. Chenier, and that he had made his 
complaint at court. I had not learned if France 
had paid any attention to it, or if a new consul 
had been appointed ; but in every case I had cause 
to fear. IT was not long, however, in being set at 
ease. On entering the city, I met two Europeans, 
“ Who and what are you,” said I to them, “ you 
see my nusery, condescend to assist me. Comfort 
me, support me. Where am I? From what coun- 
try are you? What month is this? and what 
day of it?” I was addressing natives of Bour- 
deaux, who, after having considered, went to in- 
form Messrs Duprat and Cabannes, who had made 
it their business to relieve any unhappy persons, 
whom unlucky accident had thrown upen their 
coast. They came to meet me; and, without 
being ashamed at my shocking appearance, they 
took me in their arms, and bathed me with the 
tears, which the joy of relieving an unfortunate 
man made them shed. ‘ Your misfortunes are at 
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an end, Sir,” said they to me; “ come with us ; 
we will do eur best to make you forget your trou- 
bles.” They carmed me immediately away with 
them, after having desired my master to follow us, 
and to make himself easy, as to any arrangements 
which I had it now in my power to make with 
him. IT entreated these gentlemen to permit me 
to take along with me, not only Sidy Sellem, but 
also his son. Their house became as my own. 
Care, attention, friendship—all were heaped upon 
me without affectation. They dressed me from 
head to foot in their own clothes, ti] such time as 
1 could get some made to answer my shape. [was 
visited soon after by all the Europeans who were 
at Mogador; they congratulated; me upon the 
change in my condition, and particularly that 
had arrived at so favourable a juncture, as that of 
the entry of a new consul, who had brought with 
him from France very considerabie presents to the 
Emperor. 

I was presented the same day to the governor 
of the place, who signified to us an order to go 
to Morocco. The king had given a declaration 
to that effect. He wished to see all the slaves 
with his own eyes, and that they should hear from 
his own mouth, the proclamation of their liberty. 

We therefore set out in about eight days after, 
with a guard, which accompanied the treasure, my 
master, myself and the baker, as Sidy Mahammet 
had sent him by his brother, reserving to himself 
the ransom which he might receive for him. We 
were supplied with mules, a tent, victuals, and men 
to serve us. We arrived after four days journey. 

The first thing I observed, was the steeple of 
one of the mosques, which appeared to be at a 
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great distance. I expected to see the dwelling of 
ancient emperors, and other remains of antiquity, 
but I could observe nothing except the residence 
of the king of Fez and Mequinez. The walls 
which surround the palace are of earth, and the 
two corners are wholly in ruins. One would have 
supposed them to be the enclosure of a ehurch- 
yard. The houses in the neighbourhood of the 
park are low, and built in the same manner as those 
of Guadnum, but dirtier, and not so well aired. 
The guard who attended my person, presented 
me to the consul and vice-consul. They offered 
me board and lodging, till I should set out for 
France. <A second guard very soon came to ac- 
quaint me, that, the emperor informed of my ar- 
rival, had ordered me to appear immediately be- 
fore him. I therefore followed this messenger, 
who conducted me through vast courts, where I 
saw nothing but very high walls of sand, and a 
scorching sun, which darted right on our heads 
the whole day. I at length reached the palace, 
where his majesty’s guards are assembled. Those 
who attend his majesty’s person, are armed with a 
gun, Their dress consists of one coat of any coe- 
Jour, and a cloak, similar to those of the capuchin 
friars. They have on their head a small red cap, 
with a blue tassel at top. Their naked feet only 
half enter their slippers, which they are obliged to 
drag after them. They carry the case of their 
gun in the form of St Andrew’s Cross, and have a 
girdle around their body, by which hangs a car- 
touch box. Those who do not belong to this 
corps, have only a white staff for all their armour. 
The horsemen ure dressed in the same manner. 
They wear half-boots on their feet, and great spurs 
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of ume or ten inches Jong, which resemble so 
many spikes of iron. Their horses have always 
their sides opened to the quick ; the riders jag 
them) continually, and appear to have pleasure in 
it. ‘This is a faithful portrait of the troops of his. 
majesty the King of Morocco. 

While I waited for an audience, I saw a captain 
review his troops. He sat down on the ground, 
his chin leaning on his two hands, and his armms 
placed on his knees, and turned up towards his 
chin. Fle made the soldiers advance two by two, 
and gave them the word of command. These, 
having prostrated themselves before him, retired 
belind, and went about their affairs. 

Five or six of those who were armed with clubs, 
seized me by the collar, as af Thad been a crimi- 
nal. They caused open two great folding gates, 
like those of our granaries, and pushed me rough- 
ly into the park. | 

In vain I looked around me in search of some 
ensign of royalty. At length, having passed a 
kind of bructte,* 15 or 20 paces, they made me 
turn about my face, and I was ordered while they 
pushed me roughly forward, to: prostrate myself 
before this bractte, in which the king sat, amusing 
himeelf in stroking the toes of his fuot, which he 
held on his knee. He looked at me for some time, 
and then inquired if lL was one of these Christian 
slaves, whose vessel had been wrecked upon his 
coasts about a year ago, and what was my _ busi- 
ness at Senegal, &c.  “ Your loss was owme to 


* A very mean sort of carriage, drawn by two horses, 
ty offen to be seen mn the streets af Parts, 
Y 8 
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your own misconduct,” said he to me; “ why did 
you not keep yourself at large Are you rich,” 
continued he; “ Are you married ¢” [had scarcely 
answered his questions, when he ordered paper and 
ink to be brought him, then, with a small reed, 
which served him fora pen, he traced the four 
principal winds, and made me observe, that Paris 
lay to the northward. He then ciphered about 
twelve figures in French. “ Do you know these ?” 
asked he ; and put several similargquestions to me, 
to show mé that he was a scholar. 

‘Tell me,” continued the Prince, “ did the 
Mountaineers* use you well or ill? have they ta- 
ken many of your effects?” I hastened to answer 
all his questions, and informed him, that the near- 
er I approached to the capital, the more civil usage 
[ met with. “J have not the sovereignty,” re- 
plied he, “ of all the countries through which you 
have passed ; or, to express myself more properly, 
my orders cannot be put so effectually into execu- 
tion at such a distance. With whom are you 
come ?—With Sidy Sellem of La Roussye. I 
know him, bring him hither.” Immediately after, 
my master was introduced in the same manner I 
had been. 

The emperor asked him, if he had bought me 
very dear, and what were his intentions. Sidy 
Sellem answered him very archly, by informing 
him, that he had no other intention in traversing 
these immense regions, but to come and _ prostrate 
himself at the feet of his sovereign, and present 


* The inhabitants of the towns call those of the de- 
terts mountaineers, 
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him with the homage of his slave.t ‘“ Do you 
know,” continued the Prince, “ if any other of 
these people are to be found among the Ouadelims 
and Labdesseba, as it was by these tribes they were 
allseized ?” My patron answered him very hum- 
bly. “ Yes, Sir, and they may be very easily col- 
lected together, if you issue orders to that effect.” 
The emperor did not push this conversation far- 
ther; he commanded one of his guards to attend 
me and the baker, upon a fresh order ; and that we 
should eat in the royal kitchen. This man express- 
ed no little surprise, that the Sultan should have 
condescended to converse so long with a slave. 

The next day, the consul called me back be- 
fore the guard, saying, that when the king inquir- 
ed after me, the guard should come and seek me 
in his house. I had then appointed for my dwel- 
ling, a cave, which had formerly been the resi- 
dence of the Spanish ambassador. The emperor, 
willing to pay the same attention to the envoy of 
France, gave him the same lodging. 

This palace, which was the best the emperor 
had in his disposal, was nothing else than a long 
cave dug in the earth, the vault of which was sup- 
ported by two ranges of pillars. The descent was 
by a small stair, anid there was no air but what 
was procured by small windows, placed on the 
head of the vault. The emperor keeps here his 


+ Tt is certain, that if Sidy Scllem had not wished to 
pay his homage to the emperor, (it was fifty years since 
he had been at Morocco), and had he not been called to 
the city by his own particular business, I would never 
have seen my native country ; I was too far into the in- 
terior parts of the country ever to have escaped other- 
wise, 
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livres and 10 sols. Their master makes it his 
daily business, to examine them what they have 
gained by doing any piece of business, or executing 
any commission. He gives them considerable 
posts, or sends them upon an embassy ; and when 
it is presumed that they have amassed a certain 
fortune, they are aceused of some misconduct, 
stripped of all their possessions, and left to finish 
their days in slavery. Their very children are 
not exempted from these acts of harbarity. The 
same Mouley Adaram, whom I have alr eady men- 
tioned, lives at this day wandering in the Desert, 
and among his banditti, in consequence of having 
fallen a victim to his father’s covetousness. I do 
not know if this young prince has ever shown any 
rood qualities, but inthe Desert heis only consider- 
edas a barbarous prince, who will prove a very 
ernel tyrant, if ever he mounts the throne. It is 
true, the throne appears at present to be destined for 
his brother Moulem * Azy, who is as worthless 
as himself. 

May T he permitted to observe, how extraordi- 
nary it is, that a prince so little to be dreaded as 
the Emperor of Morocco, should oblige the dit- 
ferent powers of Europe to send ambassadors te 
him, and that he should even dietate laws to them. 
Vhere is not a single sovereign who dares to send 
a representative to his court without making him 
at the same time considerable presents ; and what 
envey wold present himself without having his 
hands fall? When M. Chenier, envoy from the 
court. of France, delivered Ins despatches to the 


‘ "Thisawas written befarg my re turn from Se re ural. Jt 
noe be netics d that the son has cinee declared war agaist 
ths Ptfeep, ; ‘ 
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emperor, some thing in them had given offence to 
him; he therefore wrapped them in a dirty hand- 
kerchief, and hang them about the consul’s neck, 
who was accordingly publickly exposed to the 
mockeries and insults of that cruel nation. How 
happens it that the consuls have not, by common 
consent, represented to their respective sovereigns, 
that the Emperor of Morocco becomes every day 
more and more powerful by the supplies which 
they themselves furnish him? Twenty years ago, 
this prince was absolately destitute of resources. 
He had neither materials, nor any place for cast- 
ing cannons 3 and he was equally in want of wood 
for building ships, of ropes, of nails, and even ot 
workmen. It is France, and other European 
powers, that assist him, else the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco would be of little consideration. His superb 
batteries of brass cannons, twenty-four, thirty-six, 
and forty-eight pounders, were furnished by Hol- 
land, Spain, England, and France. | Lngland has 
done more than other nations, by selling him thore 
beautiful cannons which were taken on the float- 
ing batteries. Mogador, that part of it which is 
next to Morocco, is built in an advantageous situa- 
tion. Its batteries are well disposed, and there 
are cannon at each embrasure 5 but they are there 
only ina manner for show, as they have no ear- 
riages, and are supported only by brick work. 
There are no worknien in the country capable of 
mounting them on ec: ArTlages, nor is there wood 
proper for making them. Did a few vessels only 
wait for the sailing of those small frigates, which 
are almost all unfit for sea, extept only two, no- 
thing would be easier than to prevent them from 
seturning, and to block up the ports of Mogadoy, 
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Itabat, and Sallee. What would become of his 
commerce, and, above all, his marine, did the 
Christian princes cease to assist him, contrary to 
the interests of humanity! Would England and 
Spain unite only fur a moment, ‘Tangiers, his most 
beautiful port, would soon be so far ruined, that it 
could not afford shelter to his subjects, who, des- 
titute of ships, would soon be obliged to give over 
their piracies. 

If the consuls of different nations have never 
made’ these observations, and if they have never 
pointed out the means of curbing the insolence of 
the Emperor of Morocco, it is because they are at 
the head of the commerce which these different 
powers carry on in that part of the world. ‘The 
Spanish consul bought up almost all the corn of 
the country, and ships were sent off with it, ac- 
cording to his consignments. The French consul 
is the only one who does not engage in commerce. 
I can positively assert, that these representatives, 
instead of furnishing their courts with the means of 
diminishing the power of the emperor, never cease 
to add to his strength, and to incite him to make 
new pretensions. How much we assist these pi- 
rates to hurt the advantageous trade which we 
might carry on! ‘Their situation renders them very 
dangerous ; but if we leave them only their situa- 
tion, it would be impossible for them to profit much 
by it. Let impartial people pay a visit to that 
country——let them speak with the same sincerity as 
I do, and they will no doubt be convinced that the 
Emperor of Morocco, of all the princes in the 
world, would be the least able to do mischief, did 
the sovereigns of Europe cease to furnish him me 
succours. 
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’ At length, the hour came, when my chains were 
to be broken off. One day the prince, on coming 
out of the masque, gave the consul to understand, 
that. he wished him to attend with his slaves, in 
the court where he held his Mechotr (a kind of 
public audience). “ Consul,” said he to M. Du- 
rocher, “ T hope that you will not be like your pre- 
decessor, whose haughtiness displeased me exceed- 
ingly. Observe this young man (pointing to the 
vice-consul), he is pleasant and complaisant. He 
constantly endeavours to please me. 1 wish you 
to imitate him. I have desired it of you. You 
must write to your master, that Iam satisfied with 
his presents. Adicu, retire a little with the slaves 
which T have given you.* Choose any of my 
ports which may be most convenient for your em- 
barkation. Adieu, 1 go to name the ofhcers of 
my court, who will accompany you to the place of 
the consular residence. ” 

It was customary at these audiences, for the 
emperor to take cognizance of all the affairs of po- 
lice. He appeared mounted upon a white horse, 
caparisoned with a searlet and blue cloth; gold 
tassels hung round the crupper. A squire walked 
at the side of the sovereign, who held m his hand 
along pole, at the end of which was an umbrella, 
to defend his majesty from the heat of the sun. 
The guard followed them on foot in great silence. 
Every thing announced fear. A look from the so- 
vereign every where spread consternation. At 
his least word, he saw the head of one or more of 


* We were seven in number, viz. myself, the baker, ard 
five others, belonging to the ship (Les Deve Amis) the 
Two Friends, whieh had been shipwrecked some timg: be- 
fure us. 
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his subjects fall without the least emotion. The 
culprit is lifeless, ere the last words of the sentence 
are out of his mouth. However, I never knew a 
rich man, who could buy his favour, suffer death, 
be his crime what it might. 

What can be thought of a prince, who, upon an 
idea which had been suggested to him, that I was 
doubtless a Christian, more remarkable than the 
rest, because I was better drest, and the consul 
paid me more attention, forget every thing he had 
promised, and sent orders to Mogador, to arrest 
me, and send me back to Morocco? Happily the 
winds had wafted me to too great a distance, when 
the messenger came to signify to the governor his 
master's pleasure. 

I may therefore say that misfortune follow- 
ed me to the last. I had certainly sunk under my 
misfortunes as well as my companions, had I not 
béen supported by a steady firmness, and an un- 
limited confidence in Divine Providence. I must 
not forget to mention, that before my departure, 
Sidy Sellem went away abundantly satisfied with 
the generosity of the consul. 


I did not-wish to interrupt my narrative, as I 
thought it would be more proper, that it should be 
followed with my various observations on the re- 
ligion, manners, usages, &c. of a people, who are 
very little known, and who, for that reason, may 
become very interesting. Vatal experience has put 
it in my power to represent then. The reader 
may rest assured, that I will be no less guided by 
truth, in the description which I am now to lay 
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before him, than I have been in the preceding re- 
cital of my particular adventures. 

The Arabs of the Desert follow the : religion of 
Mahomet; but they have entirely disfigured it by 
the grossest superstitions. They live “constantly 
wandering in the midst of the dry sands of Afri- 
ca. ‘There are certain colonies of them who tra- 
verse continually the borders of the sea, without 
having any fixed dwelling. They are distributed 
into tribes, more or less considerable. Every tribe 
is divided into hordes, and every horde encamps in 
the districts which appear most likely to furnish 
pasturage for the support of their cattle, and that 
in such a mamner, that one tribe is never wholly 
united. ‘They are thus frequently intermixed with 
certain villages of the tribes of the Ouadelims, Lab- 
desseba, La Loussye, Lathidium, Chelus, Tuca- 
nois, Ouadelis, &e. The two first are the most 
formidable—they carry their ravages to the very 
gates of Morocco. It is not therefore without rea- 
son that the Emperor fears them. They are in 
veneral tall, handsome, stout and vigorous men. 
They have commonly bristled hair, a long beard, 
a furious look, large hanging ears, and their nails 
as long as claws; they always use their nails in 
the wars wherein they are almost constantly 
engaged with their neighbours. The Ouadelims, 
in a particular manner, are fierce, arrogant, war- 
like, and given to plunder; they carry terror and 
dread with them wherever they go. However, 
like the other Arabs, their courage commonly fails 
them, when they have not a decided superionty. ; 

All these colonies lodge by families, in tents, 
covered with a thick cloth made of camels hair. 
It is the women who spin their cloth, and weave 
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it upon a loom, so small, that they work it sitting 
upen the ground. ‘The furniture of their dwellings, 
consists of two large leather sacks, which answer 
the purpose of keeping all their old clothes, and any 
pieces of old iron; of three or four goat-skins (if 
they can procure as many), in which they keep 
their mik and water; of some wooden dishes, 
some pack-saddles for their camels, two large stones 
for grinding their barley, a smaller one to drive in 
the pikes of their tents, an osier matting which 
serves for a bed, a thick carpet for a covering, 
and a small kettle. ‘These are the pieces of fur- 
niture which distinguish the rich from the poor. 
Their flocks, by which their riches are estimated, 
consist of two or three horses, several camels, 
some sheep and goats. The less fortunate have 
goats and sheep only. 

The principal part of their devotions, and that 
which they observe with the greatest attention, is 
prayer. ‘There are different kinds of it: the first 
commences always befure sun-risng. ‘The Talbe 
is distinguished by the leneth of his beard, a piece 
of woollen cloth, half white and half crimson, 
which he leaves loose and flowing about his body, 
and under which appears a figure, exhausted. by 
fasting, (the consequence of excessive laziness), 
and a kind of chaplet of an enormous size. He 
raises a sad and lamentable voice, which one 
would be ready to suppose to be that of a pious 
and contrite man, but which is, in facet, that of a 
hypocrite. Girt with a poignard, he seeks the 
place where his perfidious arm can, with assur-. 
ance, aim the blow with which he wishes to pierce. 
the heart of his neighbour, his ) 
brother. By his uncouth sounds, he calls his peo- 
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ple te come and range themselves under his ban- 
ner, to hear the praises of the Prophet. ‘They all 
run up to him with a holy respect; but before the 
priest begins his prayer, they throw off a little 
coat, which they wear fastened to their girdle, and 
in which they are wrapped, as it is the drapery of 
which their clothing consists. The Talbe after- 
wards bows himself towards the ground. He re- 
moves with his hands that upon which his feet 
were placed ; then takes up a handful of the sand 
which has not been dirtied, and in place of water, 
rubs with it his face, hands and arms up to the el- 
bows, in order to purify himself from all his un- 
cleanness. ‘The people follow his example. 

When the prayer is ended, they stop for some 
time, sitting squat down behind, and trace differ- 
ent figures upon the sand with their fingers, and 
turn them round their head, as if sprinkling them- 
selves with a holy unction. The savages, while 
thus employed, show as much exterior piety and 
respect as we can do in our churches. I do not 
believe, however, that it is possible to make a 
greater jest of religion than they do, when their 
prayers are ended. The women, who only at- 
tend the morning matins, and those which they 
go about at ten o'clock at night, place themselves 
at the gate of their tents, and keep themselves 
with their faces towards the east. 

When the first pare of their religious exercise is 
performed, their next business is the milking of 
the flocks. They begin with the she-catmels, giv- 
ing them a great many blows with thew feet, until 
they make them rise. As soon as they are on 
their legs, they take off from their udder a lund of 
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covering made of ropes worked together, which is 
intended to prevent the young camel from sucking. 
The young one then runs up to its mother, and, 
by its caresses, prepares her to yield her milk in 
greater abundance. The master and the keeper 
of the flock watch the moment when the lips of 
the young camel are covered with a white foam : 
they then separate it from its mother; and each 
resting his head on different sides against the ani- 
mal’s belly, they press the udder, from which they 
sometimes draw five pints of milk, when the rains 
have rendered the earth fruitful. The keeper of 
the flock, after taking a few draughts every time 
he milks, pours the rest into a vessel destined for 
that purpose, and placed close by the side of his 
mistress ; for he is allowed no other nourishment 
than the milk which he draws from the last of the 
camels. When all the milk is thus collected, the 
mistress puts aside her part, which is never the 
least; then serves her husband and his children ; 
and Jays up the rest in a goat’s skin, which she 
leaves exposed to the sun before the milk be made 
into butter. Three or four hours after, the young 
girls bring from the fields the sheep and the goats. 
The mother, who is always present at the last 
milking, mixes the milk procured by it with that 
of the camels ; and when the sun has sufliciently 
warmed it, they separate the cream from it, in or- 
der to make butter. What remains, serves as 
drink for thejrest uf the day. When the butter is 
made, they put it into small skins, where it ac- 
quires a strong smell, which, according to the taste 
of these barbarians, adds to its value. The wo- 
men use it for greasing their hair; without this 
they would think something deficient in. their 
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dress. One cannot believe to what excess they 
carry their coquetry. They dress their hair with 
great art. They keep it flowing in tresses upon 
their breasts, and fasten to it any thing they can 
find. I have seen some of them ornament it with 
shell-work, keys of chests, and padlocks, rings of 
umbrellas, and buttons of trowsers, which they 
have taken from sailors. 

When their head-dress is thus so far prepared, 
they cover it with a greasy cloth, which surrounds 
their head, covers the one half of their nose, and 
ties below their chin. To give a brilliancy to their 
eyes, they comb the eye-lashes with a great cop- 
per needle, which they have rubbed upon a blue 
stone. Next comes the adjustment of their dra- 
pery ; and here all the art lies in plaiting it neatly, 
and so as to keep the folds, in doing which they 
employ neither pins, cords, nor sewing. But that 
the work of the toilette may be complete, they 
paint the nails of their feet and hands with a red- 
dish colour. A Moorish woman, who wishes to 
be considered as a beauty, must have long teeth 
shooting out of her mouth; the flesh from the 
shoulder to the elbow loose and flabby; their 
limbs, thighs and body, prodigiously thick ; their 
gait slow and cramped. ‘They have bracelets like 
the collar of great Danish dogs upon their arms 
and legs. In a word, they labour from their in- 
fancy to eflace any beauties for which they are 
indebted to nature, and to substitute in their room 
ridiculous and disagreeable whims. They have no 
other dress in all their wardrobe than what I have 
described. To add to the inconveniences to 
which these women are subjected, let us only re- 
flect, that the same linen on which they are deli- 
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vered of a child, they receive its nastiness and 
blow their noses in; it is impossible to form an 
idea sufficiently disgusting, of the nastiness and 
horrid smell of the Moorish women. 

Could one suppose that these hideous women 
are addicted to jealousy and evil-speaking ? It is, 
however, a truth. One of them has, perhaps, oc- 
casion to go and borrow something from her neigh- 
bour. If she meets the husband, she veils her 
face, and presently with a trembling air enters the 
tent. But if the woman is by herself, she begins 
to speak all the evil she can of ¢ any neighbour who 
is better drest. This conversation goes on, when 
perhaps a third enters, who does not fail to lay in 
her word, in such a manner, as that the one half 
of the day is spent in evil speaking ; and she very 
frequently goes away, probably without recollec- 
ting to seek what she came to borrow. Laziness 
and glattony are also their favourite sins. They 
will expose themselves to numberless affronts, in 
order to procure a little camel or goat's flesh, when 
they know that it is dressing in any person's 
house. Their favourite morsel is the liver. 

The men are addicted to almost the same vices. 
They commonly pass the whole day stretched out 
upon a netting to sleep, to smoke, or to clean 
themselves from vermin which torment them. 
The women have generally committed to their 
care those employments which the men would 
otherwise find no hesitation in doing reciprocally. 
There can be no cause of surprise that the whole 
country is infected with vermin. They content 
themselves with throwing them down, without tak- 
ing the trouble to destroy them. Notwithstand- 
ing all my precaution, my beard was always filled 
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with them, and I may safely say it was none of 
the least of my sufferings during my captivity. 

The men meet together sometimes in the day 
time, to entertain one another with their warlike 
exploits. Every one recites the number of ene- 
mies whom he has conquered. <A_ ridiculously 
false story is almost constantly followed by a 
charge of lying ; a quarrel is the consequence ; and 
the conversation is generally terminated with some 
blows of the poignard. They can never agitate 
even the most indifferent question, without having 
their eyes inflamed with rage. Vury is depicted 
dn every the least motion, and they cannot even 
converse upon domestic affairs, without roaring 
and yelling hideously. 

Perfidy and treachery are two innate vices of 
the Arabs. It is for this reason they never stir 
from their tents unarmed. They never make any 

agreements in writing, well assured that he who 
receives an obligation would poignard him to 
whom he signed it, to cancel his debt ; and there- 
fore they always carry hung to their neck, a little 
leather purse, in which they carry about with 
them whatever they consider as precious. Al- 
though they keep nothing in their tents under lock 
and key, yet I have seen some of them having 
small chests; these coffers, which often do not 
contain the value of a small crown, are an object 
of desire to the whole colony—JI must not even 
except the brother, father, nor son of the proprie- 
tor. My master’s brother was particularly en- 
vious on account of the small booty with which I 
had enriched his brother. He proposed to me 
one day, as avery simple matter, that I should 

za 
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kill lum during the night. He offered me his 
poignard, and promised to conduct me to Morocco 
when I had committed the crime. However dis- 
contented I then was with my situation, this pro- 
posal shocked me—it struck me with horror. 
However, it was soon renewed to me, with en- 
treaties, by one of Sidy Mahammet’s uncles, who, 
of all his relations, appeared to be most attached 
to him. I have frequently seen this man steal 
into my master’s tent during the night, in order to 
carry off some old iron, or leather thong. This 
same man was one of the most considerable in the 
villaze. He was consulted in their different dis- 
putes, and his judgment was always deemed 
weighty by the poor—the rich paid little attention 
to any man’s opinion. 

Among the first lessons that they teach their 
young folks, are, to be expert in using the poig- 
nard, to tear the entrails of their enemy with 
their nails, and to give to a falsehood the sem- 
blance of truth. Those who to these talents add 
that of reading and writing, become very danger- 
ous monsters, and thus acquire a very great ascen- 
dancy over their companions. It may be justly 
said, that they are from their infancy familiarized 
with vice, and equally happy in committing a bad 
or good action. 

According to the custom of the country, every 
stranger Arab, to whatever district or tribe he be- 
longs, known or unknown, is entitled to their hos- 
pitality. If there are many travellers, they all 
contribute towards the expense of their entertain- 
nent. All, without distinction, go out to meet a 
stranger, and welcome him upan his arrival, assist 
Jim in dismounting from his beast, and curry his 
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baggage behind the bush, which is to defend him 
from the rigour of the night ; for it is an establish- 
ed custom, “that no stranger is admitted into thetr 
tent. This ceremony over, they sit down around 
the new comer: inquire of him the news of the 
country, whence he comes, and if the party have 
evacuated the places where they were encamped ; 
if he tell in with any other person ia districts more 
or less remote ; and likewise if he found plenty of 
pastarage in the places throuch which he passed. 
When they have got an auswer to these different 
questions, they then inquire to what tribe he be- 
Jones ; but they never think of inquiring about his 
own health or welfare, till they are satisfied as to 
the other questions. 

If no person is acquainted with the stranger in 
the horde which he visits, the richest among them 
entertain him. If there are many of them, the 
expense, as I have already said, becomes common. 
"They serve to each a large bowl of milk, and of 
barley meal mixed with boiled milk, or water when 
it can be had. If the stranger can read, they give 
him the honour of saying prayers ; in which case 
the Talbe of the village places himself by Ins side, 
as master of the ceremonies. This sums up all 
his ontertainment, if he is a stranger little known 
among them; but if has any friends in the horde, 
or known to be rich, they quickly kill a good ram, 
or a fat sheep, to regale him. ‘The women prepare 
the banquet; and while they are dressing the flesh, 
they serve up the faé first raw. So soon as the 
meat is ready, they begin by laymy aside a portion 
for the husband ; then that whieh they appoint for 
any of their neighbours, \ with who they live on 
caad terms. If this attention was neglected, 
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would be an irreparable fault. They then place, 
with care, the travellers mess upon a truss of 
straw. The Arab who is the entertainer, causes 
a Christain slave or negro, to follow him, carrying 
on his head the repast for the guest, which how- 
ever is not set before him till ten o'clock at night, 
although perhaps he arrived early m the morning. 
Their practice is to give nothing to eat, till night, 
when they feast either by the light of a clear moon, 
or by a great fire, for they must have fire in almost 
every season of the year. The traveller never 
fails earnestly to entreat the person who brings 
him his mess, to do him the honour of eating with 
him, but he generally declines it as much as pos- 
sible, and his refusal is founded on respect for his 
guest. 

The next morning the travellers pursue their 
journey, without taking leave of any person what- 
ever. This manner of entertaining one another 
would be surely very commendable, were. it not 
for the many stratagems which they make use of 
to avoid it. When an unknown stranger appears, 
they sometimes place at a little distance from their 
tent a camel's saddle, a mat, a gun and a little 
bundle, all seeming to intimate the baggage of 
some traveller who has alighted from his horse ; 
but often these precautions do not hinder the stran- 
ger from setthug beside the same baggage. The 
chief comes to declare that they belong to some 
Arab of a neighbouring village; but as this is a 
plan with which they are all equally acquainted, 
the visitor generally is not discouraged, he remains 
there ; but in this case they revenge themselves 
on his importunity, by giving him a very slender 
portion of victuals. Then he keeps a sharp look- 
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out, and if he secs any fire, he runs towards it in 
the hope of getting some flesh or broth. He takes 
great care to keep himself at first concealed behind 
the tent, in order to overhear what passes there, 
and to discover if they are at victuals ; for they 
are at great pains, in order to prevent such visits, 
to take away very speedily the three stones which 
support the kettle ; and in this case his plan sue- 
ceeds, since they never see any person pass with- 
ont inviting im to enter and partake of the feast. 
It often happens that, while the Sinema 
goes on, they steal from behind the bush the ef- 
fects which he seereted there ; but this is only one 
trick for another, for he takes ‘the first opportunity 
of paying them home in therr own coin. 

It is difficult to form a just idea of the pride 
and ignorance of these people. They not only 
imagine that they are the first people in the world, 
but they have the presumption to believe that the 
sun rises only for them. Several of ther have re- 
peatedly said to me, “ Behold that luminary! 
which is unknown in thy country. During the 
night thon art not enlightened, as we are, by that 
heavenly hady, which ‘regulates our days and our 
fasts. His children * point out to us the hours of 
prayer. You have neither trees nor camels, sheep, 
goats, nor dogs. Are your women made lke ours ¢ 

—“ How long didst thou remain in the womb of thy 
mother?” said another. “ As long,” rephed I, 
“ as thou in that of thine.”"-—“ Indeed 1” replied a 
third, counting my fingers and toes, “ he is made 
like us; he differs only in Ins colour and language, 
which astonishes me. "—“ Do you sow barley m 


* Thus they name the stars, 
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your houses?” meaning our ships. ‘“ No,” an- 
swered I; we sow our fields almost in the same 
season as you. —‘¢ How!” cried out several of 
them, “ do you inhabit the earth? We believed 
that you were born and lived on the sea.” Such 
were the different questions I had to answer, when 
I had the honour of their conversation. 

War among them is nothing else than robbery ; ; 
therefore they never engage in it, but in the view 
of indulging their sloth, when they have pillaged 
the flocks, and ravaged the fields before they are 
reaped. One day that the fields were covered with 
the whole flocks of the village, one of the keepers 
ran up, quite out of breath, to inform us that some 
squadrons of the Ouadelims had appeared upon 
the top of the hills, with an apparent intention of 
carrying off the cattle. Immediately the drum * 
beat, all ran to arms, and advanced towards the 
enemy. ‘The riders on horseback are enveloped 
in a cloud of dust. The camel, who has a very 
long step, is almost as agile. Pushed on by the 
roaring cries of his rider, he darts into the crowd, 
and makes a more terrible carnage by his bites 
than all the musketry. ‘They never make an at- 
tack drawn up in line of battle. Every warrior 
has his own particular combatant. He who throws 
his adversary on the ground, or who carries off his 
arms or his beast, retires precipitately with the 
fruit of his victory. Others, if they think they 
are the stronger party, lay hold on them, give 


* This great drum is committed to the charge of one of 
the most considerable inhabitants. It is used on different 
occasions; sometimes to call to arms, sometimes to.inform 
that an Arab is bewildered in the Desert, and at other 
times that the camels are lost. 
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them several blows with a poignard, or trail out 
their entrails with their horrid claws. The per- 
son who to-day is possessed of considerable riches 
in bestial, may find himself reduced to-morrow to 
extreme poverty, and stripped by him who, the 
preceding day, had no property at all. The weak- 
est tribes, who are in consequence most exposed, 
are careful to live at a considerable distance, espe- 
cially from the Ouadelims and Labdesseba. I 
have seen some of these two tribes, sometimes be- 
fore leaving their country, begin their ravages in 
the neighbourhood of Arguin, which they call Aga- 
dir, and carry them even to the gates of Morocco. 

In general, they cultivate no other grain but 
barley, and sometimes wheat, when there has been 
plenty of rain. But after three years of drought, 
their fields producing nothing, their method is to 
carry the horrors of war into more fortunate coun- 
tries, and there seize from their brethren the fruits 
of their labour and industry. Jt thus happens that 
plentiful crops fall into the hands of ferocious men, 
who are more disposed to fight, than to labour for 
their subsistence. 

When the battle is over, each party dig graves 
for the slain. The Talbes, being desired to repair 
to the place stained with the blood of their bre- 
thren, run up to perform the duties of their func- 
tion. These consist in pronouncing some plaintive 
sounds upon a few handfuls of sand gathered to- 
gether in a shell, and sprinkling it upon the un- 
happy persons whom they prepare for death, by 
placing their thumb upon their forehead, as if they 
were applying some holy oil, and conclude with 
throwing upon their bodies a scarf and chaplet. 
When they expire, they stretch them in a grave, 
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always carefully laying them on the left side, with 
their face towards the east, as if to contemplate 
the tomb of their prophet. They then enclose the 
tomb with great stones heaped upon one another, 
which serve as a monument to these pillaging sol- 
diers. The ages of their warriors are distinguished 
by the space of ground which their coffin occu- 
pies. The women, bathed in tears, come to throw 
themselves around these mausoleums. Their ges- 
tures, wry faces, and barmontous sobs, form a very 
ridiculous spectacle. A traveller should never pass 
before these tombs, without depositing there his 
staff; and, after a short prayer, he raises around 
the tomb heaps of stones, which are evidences of 
the vows he has made for the repose of his soul. 
After these funeral rites, cries of desolation re- 
sound through the village. Every person mingles 
tears with those ef the afflicted relations. The 
tent of the deceased is conveyed te another place. 
All his effects are exposed to the open air; and 
one of the fattest rams is slain to comfort the re- 
lations and friends, who offer it to the deceased in 
sacrifice. The repast being ended, they bury all 
differences. The day after the battle, I have seen 
them pay visits to one another. He who has dan- 
gerously wounded his neighbour the day before, 
goes to see him, and converses with him on the 
dexterity with which he seized the favourable mo- 
ment to strike the blow. But what I consider as 
most extraordinary is, that earth is their only cure 
for the deepest wounds. From whatever place 
they take the earth, the effect is the same. In 
order to heal their pains, they have recourse to an- 
other expedient, which however does not always 
prove equally efficacious; that is, to apply red hot 
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iran to the part affected. Indeed, these Arabs are 
subject to few diseases. I have seen many old 
people, of both sexes, who were oppressed - with 
no kind of infirmity. Sore eyes, and colics, are 
the most usual disorders among them. Children, 
above all, are exposed to these, though in other 
respects strong and robust. In the morning it is 
dithcult for them to open their eyelids, With re- 
gard to the colic, I think it is occasioned by the 
verdigris which is mixed with every thing they eat 
or drink. The reason of its not occasioning more 
sudden disasters, is, perhaps, the large quantities 
of milk which they use. The kettles in which 
they cook their victuals are not tinned; they ne- 
ver wash them, on account of the scarcity of wa- 
ter; so that they remain covered with a crust of 
verdigris, which they do not scrape away even 
when they scour them with sand. During my 
stay among them, 1 was desirous of taking that 
charge, and of rubbing, until I should clear the 
verdigtis entirely away. But they absolutely for- 
bad me, telling me that I should wear their kettle. 
It is therefore impossible but that victuals kept in 
such vessels must prove prejudicial to their health. 

It sometimes happens that the fields of these 
barbarians are covered with plentiful crops. But 
instead of waiting till the grain attains to matu- 
rity, they cut it down, and dry it over hot cin- 
ders ; without reflecting that, by pursuing this me- 
thod, they deprive themselves of that abundance 
which is necessary for the support of their fami- 
lies, and of straw to feed their cattle, which, for 
the most part, are reduced to the necessity of 
browzing on dry branches of trees; and that they 
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themselves are often obliged to eat the saddles and 
girths from the backs of their camels. I could 
not see, without regret, the little care which these 
barbarians take in preparing the earth. They leave 
the seed between heaps of stones, and among 
bushes, the parched roots of which absorb all the 
moisture of the ground, on which the waters leave 
a kind of mud very proper for assisting early ve- 
getation. ‘The person who is employed to till the 
ground, repairs to those spots which the rain has 
principally moistened, and scatters the seed here 
and there indifferently ; after which, he turns up 
the earth with a plough drawn by one camel, which 
consequently makes a furrow of very little depth. 
If the moisture of the clouds happens to second 
his labour, each retires with his portion to some 
rock or cavern. In passing through more fertile 
cantons, I have found under my feet sheaves of 
corn,” the full ears of which invited the most opu- 
lent Arab to collect them. Others, heaped one 
upon another, remained exposed to the injuries of 
the weather, because the proprietor found himself 
provided with enough to last him until the season 
when the vapours attracted by the mountains should 
fall down in torrents, and overfiow the valleys. 

‘¢ Is it possible,” reasoned I with myself, “ that 
any of mankind are in such a state of ignorance, 
as to make so little improvement of the blessings 
of Providence? How happy would I think my- 
self with any kind of food suited-to my taste!” 
I have at times taken a few handfuls of this bar- 
ley, and, having cleaned the grain by rubbing it im 
my hands, [ then eat it with inexpressible plea- 
sure, On such occasions, I could have imagined 
thut I was transported where the manna rained 
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down from the sky for the support of the Ieraclites 
in the wilderness. 

From any thing I could ever learn from the A- 
rabs with whom I lived, they are wholly strangers 
to every kind of industrious labour, and equally 
unwilling to be instructed. They have only two 
artisans among them, and these they regard with 
a kind of veneration, and doubtless with astonish- 
ment, when they see them imitate in any manner 
the works of foreigners, for they themselves are 
incapable of doing any thing. A wheelwright and 
a blacksmith were in possession of the whole arts 
and sciences of the country. The knowledge of 
the first was exercised in making wooden dishes, 
mortars, and ploughs; but he has never yet been 
able to give to that instrument of agriculture that 
shape which is proper, and would make it easy 
for the hand of the labourer. The other labours 
with strength of arm upon iron, and is equally ig- 
norant of its good and bad qualities. I have fre- 
quently seen him heat his iron many times in the 
fire till he had exhausted all its virtue, and then 
he was obliged to give it up, without making any 
thing of it; and if at other times he was more” 
fortunate, he never produced more than a clumsy 
resemblance of the article which he wished to imi- 
tate. The same artisan wrought with equal con- 
fidence in precious metals. My master one day 
brought to him the chain of gold which I had 
given bim, with orders to make rings of it for his 
daughter. ‘The ignorant fellow, after having exa- 
mined it, pretended that it was not gold. He 
compared it with a piece of a mixed metal, which 
he had procured from one of our wrecks, and 
which he insisted was pure gold. To support bis 
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assertion, he remarked that mine was of various 
colours, but his was real metal, and of a yellower 
hue. In short, after several remarks and disser- 
tations equally ridiculous as il] founded, he came 
to the resolution of making a hole in a piece of 
charcoal, in which he enclosed it; and after hav- 
ing blown the fire well, he was lueky enough to 
melt it, and to form rings as large as the round of 
a snuff-box. His genius was generally admired, 
and he got a bowl of butter-milk for his reward. 
What pains did I not take to teach them a me- 
thod of grinding their barley with more ease, and 
of fanning it! How much have I laboured to in- 
struct them how to load their camels, with more 
equal weight on both sides, in such a manner as 
not to burt their sides, and to keep their instru- 
ments from being in continual danger of being 
broken, by falling to the ground! 1 wished to 
make them take more pains in labouring the earth, 
and gather in their harvest with more care; in 
short, I wished to polish them, but my attempts 
were vain; they are more conceited than their 
camels, (which is by no means saying little ;— 
"much have I suffered from these animals during 
the thirteen months I kept them!) What evi- 
dences do they give in every thing they undertake 
of their want of capacity! It is not possible to 
root out their prejudices, or correct their ill ha- 
bits. I have seen in the hands of the smith the 
flourish of a gun-lock, with which he laboured fif- 
teen whole days. When he had finished his work, 
I told him that it was so ill fitted to the case, that 
the person to whom it belonged could not make 
use of it without running great riska. All the 
by-standers wished me to make a trial of it, but 
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1 declined it. The workman, however, through 
the abundance of his self-conceit, would try it him- 
self, and accordingly it carried off part of his jaw- 
bone and hand. I was convinced from what I 
had seen, that this gunsmith’s want of skill was 
the occasion of many wounds which they received 
in battle. 

Often did they question us, if there was not a 
gunsmith among us. ‘hey seemed to think I was 
one from the observations which I had made. 
Their arms are in the worst condition imaginable. 
‘They are in general exported guns which the A- 
rabs of the tribe of Trargea get in barter for ca- 
mels. Some tribes have procured them from 
ships which have been wrecked on their coasts, 
and some bring them so far as from Morocco. 
These last are more substantial, but so difficult 
to manage, that they prefer those from Europe ; 
and, above all, double-barrelled guns. There is 
not an Arab who would not cheerfully give a 
Christian slave for one of these guns. When 
they need repair, it is done with iron which they 
have abstracted from ships. I was at first asto- 
nished to see with what eagerness they staved bar- 
rels of spirits (aquavite ) tor the sake of their 
iron hoops. 1 could not have supposed they could 
have ‘made use of such wretched iron for that pur- 
pose. If metal and guns are objects of such va- 
jue in their eyes, one can readily conceive that 
stones, balls, lead and powder, are far from being 
of little consequence with them. They can very 
well distinguish good powder from bad. There is 
a powder manufactory in the little city of Guad- 
num ; but it is so coarse and bad, as to have often 
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very little effect, sometimes none at all. It clogs 
and dirties the gun; and for want of oil, they are 
often obliged to grease them with butter. 

If we may except these crimes which they en- 
deavour to commit under night, these people never 
make a mystery of their actions. If any of them 
are proposing to take a long journey, they inform 
the whoie village, who meet together to give their 
best advice to the traveller. Every one puts in 
his word, even children of fourteen years, who 
speak with as much confidence as an old man could 
do in proposing an affair of importance. ‘These 
conferences, which they hold together for the pur- 
poses of either condemning or approving of one 
another's schemes, are sometimes prolonged for a 
whole month. In the same manner they consult 
about changing their encampment, or removing the 
camels to the sea-coast. This last matter is al- 

. ways very long of being decided upon, on account 

of the distance, and of what they must suffer in 
being deprived of milk till the return of these ani- 
mals. It is true, that, in such cases, those who 
do not send away their camels supply these that 
are in want, but it is always in the view of being 
fully repaid, as they express it themselves. They 
never manifest. such joy as on the return of the 
flocks. ‘They come back with their interior well 
filled with water; and although it has contracted 
a taste and smell exceedingly disagreeable, it is 
however so scarce, that they drink it with mtuch 
enjoyment. 

Every person in Europe supposes that a es 
would ran mad if deprived of drink. In the de- 
serts of Arabia, where the heat is excessive, they 
never drink any, and commonly live on excrement. 
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The camels will subsist four months without tast- 
ing a drop of water. The goats and sheep drink 
still less. Indeed, if it were not for the horses, 
the Arabs would never go in search of water ; 
they would wait on that which falls from the sky. 
The rains, which usually fall about the month of 
October, spread an universal joy. They keep all 
their helidays at this period. You can form no 
idea of this general happiness, having never ex- 
perienced this want. 

A husband cannot divorce his wife, without the 
previous permission of the old men of the village, 
who never refuse it. The women are on all occa- 
sions treated with the greatest contempt. They 
never assume the name of their husband, but re- 
tain that which was given them at their birth. 
The children are not even called by their fathers 
name. In almost all the colonies in which I have 
been conversant, there are only four or five differ- 
ent names in use among them. ‘They are distin- 
guished by that of their tribe, or some other sur- 
name. When an Arab sets out on a long journey, 
his spouse, after having received his adieu, follows 
him about twenty paces from his dwelling, and 
throws after him the stone, which is used for driv- 
ing in the pikes of their tent, and, in the place 
where it lies, she buries it in the sand till his re- 
turn. It is thus she expresses her good wishes for 
a successful journey to him. 

Although the women behave very indecently, 
both in their words and actions, they are however 
faithful to their husbands. It is difficult to recon- 
cile the tenderness which they show towards their 
children, and the barbarity with which they cor- 
rect them, especially the daughters, who are much 
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neglected both by the father and mother. How- 
ever, it is in their appearance that they display 
their opulence. They ornament their ears, arms 
and legs, with rings of gold and silver. ‘They put 
so much alloy in their silver, that it is little else 
than whitened copper. The poorer class make 
use of no other metal than this. 

Nothing can exceed the joy of the parents upon 
the birth of a son. They think it is a very lucky 
circumstance when the mother is delivered with- 
out assistance from cither male or female ; thus it 
frequently happens that she is delivered alone. 
She is stretched out upon the sand, and when the 
child is born, takes a drop of milk to strengthen 
her, and remains lying on the ground, ina wretch- 
ed tent, which scarcely detends her from the 
weather. 

Every woman, on the birth of ason, as a de- 
moustration of her joy, blackens her face for forty 
days. When a daughter is bern, she only daubs 
the half of her face, and that for twenty days. If 
the poor infants could only see what a hideous ap- 
pearance their mother makes, they would not come 
near her breast. I never in iny life saw so shock- 
ing a sight. 3 

I could never keep in temper to see the cruelty 
with which these women use their children, even 
while at the breast. ‘They give them great blows 
with their fist upon the back, to make them sleep; 
and, to prevent their crying, pinch them unmer- 
cifully, and twist their skin with their fingers. 1 
have seen these inhuman mothers set out with 
them the same day they were delivered, to go to 
an encampment fifteen or twenty leagues distant. 
They place them without care in a kind of cradle, 
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which is set on the top of a camel’s load. As in 
this situation they are very conspicuous, they en- 
deavour to make a show, and eclipse one another ; 
for this purpose they decorate the bodies of their 

camels with stripes of scarlet-coloured cloth, and 
white rags. The four stoops which support the 
body of the cradle, are adorned with leaves of 
copper, gilt with gold or silver. 

It is the women in general who lift the pikes of 

the tents, when their husbands are resolved to 
move their camp. They also have the charge of 
the camels under the inspection of their masters. 
When the husband mounts his horse, it is his wife 
who holds the stirrup to him, although she some- 
times falls and hurts herself. This gives him lit- 
tle uneasiness, provided, at his arrival, she is sufh- 
ciently recovered to attend him with a bowl of 
butter-milk. 
» I have often been shocked to sec one of these 
Arabs (who, not being rich enough to keep a 
horse, having been mounted above his packages), 
leave to the affnghted women the trouble of lift- 
ing up again the load which had been thrown over, 
while he went to lie at his’ease behind a bush. 

Nothing can be more haughty than an Arab's 
behaviour to his wife, and nothing more humble 
than that of a wife in the presence of her husband. 
She is not allowed to eat with him, but, after hav- 
ing served him, she retires till her husband calls 
upon her, to give her what he leaves. 

An Arab cannot, without incivility, enter into 
his neighbour's tent on any account ; he calls stand- 
ing at the door, and the woman who hears him 
vails herself immediately, in the same manner 
which she dees when she passes any person. A 
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husband would be much to blame, if, on entering 
into his tent, he should le down upon the mat 
which belongs to his wife; he cannot enjoy this 
favour but when she is in bed. ‘They are indeed 
very attentive to their wives when with child. In 
every family there is at least five or six children ; 
and a plurality of wives being permitted, one may 
easily conceive how soon these colonies become 
considerable. No jealousy subsists between these 
rival wives, although they all live under the same 
tent, and are witnesses of their husband’s embraces 
to each other. 

The lodging which is appointed for a new mar- 
ried couple is adorned with a small white flag. 
The bridegroom wears around his brows a bandage 
of the same colour; whether it be his first or fifth 
marriage, he is always decorated with this mark 
of virginity, be his age what it may. The day of 
the marriage ceremony, he causes a camel to be 
slain for the entertainment of his guests. The 
women and children, without any distinction, as- 
semble round the drunimer; while he, set upon 
the ground, beats with his hand upon the instru- 
ment, and sounding through the other hand like a 
trumpet, he adds to this horrid noise the beating 
of his drum, and an iron chain which he moves 
with his arm. One person only dances to these 
instruments. Without moving from his place, his 
arms, his head and his eyes, follow the music. 
His body remains without any perceptible motion. 
His hands waving before his body, form different 
gestures, every one more indecent than another. 
All the spectators beat time with their hands. 
With the neck bent forward, and the jaw-bone 
turned sometimes to one side, and sometimes an- 
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other, they make a thousand different wry faces, 
to which the dancing lady answers with an asto- 
nishing precision. She finishes with gently re- 
clining towards the musician; the sounds of the 
instrument gradually become weaker; the eyes of 
the actress are half closed ; she cently presses her 
boson; every thing expresses violent passion. But 
it is not possible to yive an idea of what now 
passes, nor the air of indifference with which the 
woman, who lately played a like part, joms her 
companions. ‘The young people form themselves 
into a circle, in the midst of which only one re- 
mains standing on one leg, and with the other en- 
deavours to defend himself from the blows which 
they wish to aim at him; and the first whom he 
strikes takes his place. This piece of dexterity is 
the only one with which they are acquainted. 

The day following the marriage, they separate 
the new married bride from her husband, and the 
friends who are present take water and wash her 
trom the middle to the feet. They then comb 
and dress her hair, paint her nails red, and dress 
her with new linen. If she is not rich enough to 
buy these things, they lend her what she needs 
till the end of the feast. 

I have always considered as a fable, what I have 
been told of the breasts of a Moorish woman, but 
am now convinced of my error. I have seen (to 
cite no other examples), 1 have seen, I say, one of 
these women teazed by one of her children, throw 
them one of her breasts with such force, that it 
reached the ground. 

Their male children can scarcely walk, when 
the mother treats them with the same respect as 
her husband, that is to say, prepares food for them, 
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and will not eat herself till her son has been served. 
The Talbe who teaches them to read and write, 
gives them instructions with a loud voice ; and as 
each of them is learning a different lesson, it oc- 
casions a horrid noise. The lessons they give 
them are written upon small boards of polished 
wood. One lesson learned, they efface it, and 
write another upon it; they make their pen of a 
small piece of wood. Their ciphers pretty much 
resemble ours. 

After what I have related of these barbarians, 
was it possible that I should not be anxious to be 
again restored to my native country! We com- 
plain when we change our dwellings ; weep, when 
we part with friends; are uneasy when we forget 
a handkerchief, or have a beard two days without 
being shaved; and I have been a slave, naked, bit 
with vermin, wounded in every part of my body, 
my bed among sand, either burning or moist, for 
fourteen months. O Divine Providence! It is 
by Thee I have been supported in what I have un- 
dergone, to Thee I have sacrificed my sufferings, 
and from Thee I expect my reward. 
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M.GODIN DES ODONAIS TO M. DE LA CONDAMINE. 


Sir, St Amand, Berry, 28th July V773. 


You require of me a narrative of the travels of my 
spouse along the Amazons Liver, the same route 1 
followed after you. The rumours which have 
reached your ears of the dangers to which she was 
exposed, and which she alone of eight persons sur- 
mounted, augment your curiosity. I had resolved 
never to speak of them again, so painful to me 
was the recollection of them; but, as an old com- 
panion in your travels, a distinction which I prize, 
1 cannot refuse, in return for the interest you take 
in our welfare, and the marks of friendship you 
have shown me, to give you the satisfaction you 
require. 

We landed at Rochelle on the 26th of June 
last, after a passage from Cayenne, effected in 
sixty-five days, Be left this last place on the 
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21st of April. On our arrival, I made inquiries 
after you, and learnt, with much grief, that four or 
five months had elapsed since you were no more. 
While yet in tears, my wife and myself were de- 
lighted, on wiping them away, to find that at Ro- 
chelle the literary journals, and what regards the 
Academy, are far less read than the news which 
relates to commerce. Accept, Sir, for yourself 
and Mad. de la Condamine, our heartiest congra- 
tulations. 

You will recollect, that the last time I had the 
honour of seeing you in 1742, previous to your 
leaving Quito, I told you that I reckoned on tak- 
ing the same road that you were about to do, 
along the River of Amazons, as much owing to the 
wish I had of knowing this way, as to insure for 
my wife the most commodious mode of travelling, 
by saving her a long journey over-land, through a 
mountainous country, in which the only convey- 
ance is on mules. You took the pains, in the 
course of your voyage, to give information at the 
Spanish and Portuguese missions established on 
its banks, that one of your companions would fol- 
low you; and, though several years elapsed from 
the period of your leaving them, this had not been 
forgotten. My wife was exceedingly solicitous of 
seeing France; but her repeated pregnancies, for 
several years after your departure, prevented my 
consent to her being exposed to the fatigues inci- 
dent on so long a voyage. Towards the close of 
1748, I received intelligence of the death of my 
father; and my presence thence becoming indis- 
pensable for the arrangement of my ffmily affairs, 
I resolved on repairing to Cayenne by myself 
down the river; and planning every thing on the 
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way to enable my wife to follow the same road 
with comfort, I departed in March 1749 from the 
Quito, leaving Mad. Godin at that time pregnant. 
I arrived at Cayenne in April following, and im- 
mediately wrote to M. Rouillé, then min‘ster of 
the navy, entreating him to procure me passports 
and recommendations to the court of Portugal, to 
enable me to ascend the Amazons, for the purpose 
of proceeding to my family, and bringing it back 
with me by the same channel. Any one but you, 
Sir, might be surprised at my undertaking thus 
lightly a voyage of fifteen hundred leagues, for the 
mere purpose of preparing accommodations for a 
second; but you will know that travels in that 
part of the world are undertaken with much less 
concern than in Europe; and those I had made 
during twelve years for reconnoitring the ground 
for the meridian of Quito, for fixing signals on the 
loftiest mountains, in going to and returning from 
Carthagena, bad made me perfectly a veteran. I 
availed inyself of the opportunity afforded by the 
conveyance which took my letters, to forward se- 
veral objects relating to natural history for the 
King’s garden; among others, seed of the Sarsa- 
parilla, and of the five species of the Butua; with 
these also a grammar, printed at Lima, of the lan- 
guage of the Incas, which I designed as a present 
for M. de Buffon, from whom I received no an- 
swer. By that with which I was honoured from 
M. Rouillé, [learnt that his Majesty had been 
pleased to direct that the governor and intendant 
of Cayenne should both furnish me with recom- 
mendations 40 the government of Para. Upon 
this, | wrote to you, Sir, and you were so obliging 
283 . 
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as to solicit passports for me. You moreover fa- 
voured me with a letter of recommendation from 
Commander La Cerda, minister of Portugal te 
Trance, addressed to the governor of Para, with a 
letter from M.D Abbé de la V ile, which informed 
you that my passports had been expedited and 
forwarded to Para. 1 inquired respecting them of 
the governor of that place, who expres ced Wis Gus 
tire ignorance of the fact. 1 repeated my letters 
to M. Roulé, who then was no longer in the mi- 
nistry. Since that time I rene wed my letters 
every vear, four, five, and even six times, for the 
purpose of obtaining my passports, and constantly 
without effect. Many of my letters were lost, or 
intercepted, during the war, of which I the less 
doubt, from your “having ceased to receive any, 
notwithstanding I regularly continued iny corre- 
spondence. At length, hearing casually that IM. 
le Comte d'Herouville was in the contidence of 
M. de Choiseul, J ventured, in 1765, to write to 
the former of these noblemen, although I had not 
the honour of being known to him, explaining, in 
afew words, who I was, aud entreatmy him to 
intercede with the Due de Choiseul for the trans- 
nission of my passports. ‘To the kindness of this 
nobleman alone can [ attribute the success that 
followed this step; for, the tenth month from the 
date of my letter te M. le Comte de Hereuville, 
I] saw a decked galliot arrive at Cayenne, equip- 
ped at Para by order of the King of Portuyal, 
inanned with thirty oars, and commanded by a 
captain of the garrison of Para, instructed to bring 
me to Para, Fete transport me up the river as 
lich as the first Spanish settlement, to await there 

“J returned with my family, and ultimately re- 
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conduct me to Cayenne, all at the special charge 
of his Most Faithful Majesty; a liberality truly 
loyal, and such as is little common among sove- 
reigns. We left Cayenne at the close of Novem- 
ber 1765, in order to take in property betonging 
to me at the fort of Oyapoc, where I resided. 
Here I fell sick, and even dangerously so. M. de 
Rebello, the captain, a knight of the order of 
Christ, was so complaisant as to wait for me six 
weeks. Finding at length that Istill continued too 
ill to venture on the voyage, and fearful of abusing 
the patience of this officer, I besought him to con- 
tinue his route, and that he would permit me to 
put some one on board, to whom I might intrust 
my letters, and who might fill my place in taking 
care of my family on its return. I cast my eyes 
on Tristan D’Oreasaval, a person whom I had 
long known, and in whom I had confidence. The 
packet I intrusted to him contained the orders of 
the Father-general of the Jesuits to the Provincial 
ef Quito, and the Superior of the missions of 
Maynas, for furnishing the canoes and equipage 
necessary for the voyage of my spouse. ‘The in- 
structions I gave to Tristan ‘were simply to deli- 
ver those letters to the Superior, resident at La 
Laguna, the capital of the Spanish missions of 
Maynas, whom I entreated to forward my letters 
to Riobamba, in order that my wife might receive 
information of the vessel despatched by his Majes- 
ty of Portugal, at the recommendation of the King 
of France, to bring her to Cayenne. Tristan was 
further directed to Wait an answer from Riobam- 
ba at Laguna. He sailed from Oyapoc on the 
24th January 1766, 80d arrived at Loreto, the 
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first establishment belonging to Spain on ascend- 
ing the river, in the month of July or August ot 
the same year. Lorcto is a mission established 
below that of Pevas, since the period of your com- 
ing down the river in 1743; nay, both this and 
the Portuguese mission of Savatinga, above that 
of St Pablo, which was before their last settlement 
up the river, have been founded see my passage 
descending in 1749. The better to comprehend 
what I now describe, it may be well you should 
cast your ¢yes over the chart made by you of the 
course of the Amazons, or that of the province of 
(Quito, inserted im your Listorical Journal of the 
Voyage to the Equator. ‘The Portuguese officer, 
M. de Rebello, after landing Tristan at Lorete, 
returned to Savatinga, in conformity to the orders 
he had received of waiting there until Madame 
Godin should arrive; and Tristan, in lieu of re- 
pairing to Laguna, the capital of the Spanish mis- 
sions, and there delivering his letters to the Supe- 
ror, neeting with a missionary Jesuit, called Fa- 
ther Yesquen, who was on his return to Quito, by 
an unpardonable oversight, which had every ap- 
pearance of a bad intent, delivered to his care the 
packet of letters. This was addressed to Laguna, 
some days’ journey from the spot where Tristan 
was ; but instead of attending to this circumstance, 
he sent it five hundred leagues beyond, to the o- 
ther side of the Cordilleras, and himself remained 
in the Portuguese missions, carrying on trade. 

You will please to notice, that, besides different 
articles which I had intrusted to him to dispose of 
for me, | had furnished him, in addition, with more 
than sufficient: to defray all expense in travelling 
through the Spanish missions. 
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In spite, however, of his bad conduct, a vague 
rumour obtained circulation through the province 
of Quito, aud reached the cars cf Madame Godin, 
not only of letters addressed to her being on their 
way in the custody of a Jesuit, but also, that, in 
the uppermost missions of Portugal, a vessel equip- 
ped by his Most Faithful) Majesty had arrived to 
transport her to Cayenne. Her brother, a monk 
of the order of Augustins, in conjunction with 
Father ‘Terol, a provincial Dominican, exerted 
themselves much to mduce the Provincial of the 
Jesuits to obtain these letters. The Jesuit who 
received them at length made his appearance, and 
stated he had delivered them to another: this 
other being interrogated, rephed, he had commit- 
ted them to a third; but, notwithstanding the most 
diligent inguiry, the letters never were found. With 
respect to the atrival of the vessel, opinions dif- 
fered, some giving credit to, while others disputed 
the fact. To venture on a voyage of such length 
without any certainty, and preparatory thereto to 
arrange all family affurs, and part with her furni- 
ture, was what Madame Godin could not, without 
much risk and imprudence, resolve upon. She 
determined on the commendable medium of de- 
spatching a faithful negro, who departed with some 
Americans, but who, in consequence of obstacles, 
was obliged to return. Tlis mistress sent him for- 
ward a second time with new instructions, and 
means of surmounting the difhenlties which Ihad 
prevented his progress before. More fortunate on 
this second trip, the negro reached Loreto, saw 
and communicated with ‘Tristan, and, returning, 
acquainted Madame Godin of the reality of the 
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report, and that ‘Tristan was at Loreto. Upon this 
she determined on her journey, sold part of her 
furniture, but left the rest, as well as her house at 
Riobamba, a garden and estate at Guaslen, and 
another property of ours between Galté and Ma- 
guazo, to her brother-in-law. Some idea of the 
length of time which elapsed since the month of 
September 1766, at which epoch the letters were 
delivered to the Jesuit, may be formed by com- 
puting how long the journey of the reverend father 
to Quito must have occupied, how much time would 
be lost in seeking the letters, in inquiry into the 
fact of the rumour, in hesitating about what was 
best to be done, and in the two journeys of the ne- 
gro to Loreto and back to Riobamba, the sale also 
of our effects, and the requisite preparations for a 
voyage of such length; in fact, these prevented her 
setting out from Riobamba, forty leagues south of 
Quito, before the Ist of October 1769. 

The arrival of the Portuguese vessel was ru- 
moured at Guayaquil, and even as faras the shore 
of the South Sea; for M.R., who reported him- 
self to be a French physician, coming from Upper 
Peru, and on his way to Panama and Porto Bello, in 
the view of passing thence to Santo Domingo, Mar- 
tinico, or, at any rate, to the Havannah, and from 
that place to Europe, touching at Point St Helena, 
learnt there that a lady of Riobamba was on the 
point of setting out for the Amazons river, and 
embarking thence in a vessel equipped by the order 
of his Portuguese Majesty, to take her to Cayenne. 
This engaged him to change his route, and ascend- 
ing the Guayaquil river, he proceeded to Riobam- 
ba, to entreat Madame Godin tv grant him a pas- 
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sage, undertaking, in return, to watch over her 
health, and show her every attention. At first she 
answered, that she had no authority to grant his 
request ; but M. R. applying to her twe brothers, 
they represented to her so urgently that she might 
have need of the assistance of a physician on so 
long a voyage, that she at length consented to his 
accompanying her. Her two brothers, who like- 
wise were setting out for Europe, hesitated not an 
instant to avail themselves of the opportunity which 
now offered of hastening their arrival, the one at 
Rome, whither he was called by business relative 
to his order, the other in Spain, where his private 
affairs required his presence. The latter took 
with him a son about nine or ten years of ages 
whom he wished to educate in France. M. de 
Grandmaison, my father-in-law, went on before to 
obtain every possible accommodation for his daugh- 
ter on the road, to the point of embarkation be- 
yond the Great Cordillera. He at first met with 
obstacles from the president and captain-general of 
the province of Quito, for you, Sir, are aware that 
the passage by the Amazons is forbidden by the 
Spanish court; but these difficulties were soon 
overcome. On my return from Carthagena, whi- 
ther Thad been despate thed on matters relative to 
our company in 1740, T brought back with me a 
passport from the viceroy of Santa FC, Don Se- 
bastian de Eslava, authorizing our taking whatever 
road we pleased ; and in consequence of the pro- 
duction of this,, the Spanish governor of the pro- 
vince of Maynas and Omaguas, informed of the 
approach of Madame Godin, politely sent to meet 
her a canoe stored with refreshments, such as fruit, 
milk, &e. which reached her at a little distance from 
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the town of Omaguas; but to what misfortunes, 
what a horrible situation was she not exposed be- 
fore that happy moment! She left her residence 
of Riobamba with her escort on the Ist of Octo- 
ber 1769; and with these she reached Canelos, 
the spot at which they were to embark, situate on 
the little river Bobonasa, which empties itself into 
the Pastaca, as this last does into the Amazons. 
M. de Grandmaison, who preceded them a month 
on the way, found the village of Canelos well in- 
habited, and immediately embarked, continuing 
his journey, to prepare every thing necessary for 
the transport of his daughter at each stage of her 
way. As he knew that she was accompanied by 
her brothers, a physician, her negro, and three fe- 
male mulattoes or Americans, he proceeded on to 
the Portuguese missions. In the interval, how- 
ever, between his journey and the arrival of my 
wife, the small-pox, an European importation, more 
fatal to the Americans in this part than the plague, 
which is fortunately here unknown, is to the peo- 
ple of Levant, had caused the village of Canelos 
to be utterly abandoned by its population. They 
had seen those first attacked by this distemper ir- 
remediably carried off, and had in consequence 
dispersed among the woods, where each had his 
own hut, serving as a country retreat. On her 
departure, my wife was escorted by thirty-one 
American natives to carry herself and baggage. 
You know, Sir, that this road, the same pursued 
by M. de Maldonada, is impracticable even for 
mules; that those who are able effect the passage on 
foot, but that others are carried. The Americans 
who escorted Madame Godin, who were paid in 
advance, according to the bad custom in this coun- 
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try, a custom founded vn mistrust, at times but 
too well founded, scarcely reached Canelos before - 
they retraced their steps, either from dread of the 
air being infected, or from apprehension of being ob- 
liged to embark,—a mattcr obnoxious in the extreme 
to individuals who had perhaps never seen a canoe 
in their lives but at a distance. Nay, such ex- 
cuses are possibly superfluous, for you well know 
how often we are abandoned by them on our moun- 
tains, on no pretence whatever. What, under suck 
circumstances, was to be done? Had my wife 
been able to return, yet the desire of reaching the 
vessel waiting her, together with her anxiety to 
rejoin a husband from whom she had been parted 
twenty years, were incentives powerful enough to 
make her, in the peculiar circumstances in which 
she was placed, brave even greater obstacles. 

In the village only two Indians remained free 
from the contagion. These had no boat, but they 
engaged to construct one, and pilot it to the mis- 
sion of Andoas, about twelve days journey below, 
descending the river of Bobonaza, a distance of from 
one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty 
leagues ; she paid them beforehand. ‘The canoe 
being finished, they all departed from Canelos. 
After navigating the river two days, on the suc- 

ceeding morning the pilots absconded ; the unfor- 
tunate party embarked without any one to steer 
the boat, and passed the day without accident. 
The next day at noon, they discovered a canoe in 
a small port adjoining a leaf-built hut, in which 
was a native recovering from illness, who consent- 
ed to pilot them. On the third day ot his voyage, 
while stooping over to recover the hat of Mr K., 

which had fallen into the water, the poor man fell 
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overboard, and, not having sufficient strength to 
reach the shore, was drowned. Behold the canoe 
again without a steersman, abandoned to indivi- 
duals perfectly ignorant of managing it. In con- 
sequence, it was shortly overset, which obliged 
the party to land, and .build themselves a hut. 
They were now but from five to six days journey 
from Andoas. Mr XR. proposed to repair thither, 
and eet off with another Frenchman of the party, 
and the faithful negro belonging to Madame Godin, 
taking especial care to carry his effects with him. 
I since blamed my wife for not having despatched 
one of her brothers to accompany Mr l., but 
found that neither of them, after the accident which 
had befallen the canoe, were inclined to trust 
themselves on the water again without a proper 
pilot. Mr R. moreover promised, that within a 
fortnight a canoe should be forwarded to them 
with a proper complement of natives. ‘The fort- 
night expired, and even five-and-twenty days, when, 
giving over all hopes, they constructed a raft on 
which they ventured themselves, with their pro- 
visions and property. The raft, badly framed, 
struck against the branch of a sunken tree, aud 
overset, all their effects perishing in the waves, and 
the whole party being plunged into the water. 
Thanks to the little breadth of the river at this 
place ny one was drowned, Madame Godin being 
happily saved, after twice sinking, by her brothers. 
Placed now in a situation still more distressing 
than before, they collectively resolved on tracing 
the course of the river along its banks. How 
difficult an enterprise this was, you, Sir, are well 
aware, who know how thickly the banks of the 
rivers are beset with trees, underwood, herbage 
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and lianas, and that it is often necessary to cut 
one’s way. They returned to their hut, took what 
provisions they had left behind, and began their 
journey. By keeping along the river's side, they 
found its sinuosities greatly lengthened their way, 
to avoid which inconvenience they penetrated the 
wood, and in a few days they lost themselves. 
Wearied with so many days’ march in the midst of 
woods, incommodious even for those accustomed 
to them, their feet torn by thorns and brambles, 
their provisions exhausted, and dying with thirst, 
they were fain to subsist on afew seeds, wild fruit, 
and the palm cabbage. At length, oppressed with 
hunger and thirst, with lassitude and loss of strength, 
they seated themselves on the ground without ‘the 
power of rising, and, waiting thus the approach of 
death, in three or four days expired one after the 
other. Madame Godin, stretched on the ground 
by the side of the corpses of her brothers and other 
companions, stupified, delirious, and tormented 
with choking thirst, at length assumed resolution 
and strength enough to drag herself along in search 
of the deliverance which providentially awaited her. 
Such was her deplorable condition, she was with- 
out shoes, and her clothes all torn to rags. She 
cut the shoes off her brothers’ feet, and fastened 
the soles on her own. It was about the period, 
hetween the 25th and 30th of December 1769, 
that this unfortunate party (ut least seven of the 
number of them) perished in this miserable man- 
ner; the date I gather by what 1 learn from the 
only survivor, who related that it was nme days 
after she quitted the scene of the wretched catas- 
trophe described before she reached the banks of 
the Bobonasa. Doubtless this interval must have 
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appeared to her of great length ; and how a female 
so delicately educated, and in such a state of want 
and exhaustion, could support her distress, though 
but half the time, appears most wonderful. She 
assured me that she was ten days alone in the 
wood, two awaiting death by the side of her bro- 
thers, the other eight wandering at random. The 
remembrance of the shocking spectacle she wit- 
nessed, the horror incident on her solitude and 
the darkness of night in a desert, the perpetual ap- 
prehension of death, which every instant served 
to augment, had such effect on her spirits as to 
cause her hair to turn grey. On the second day’s 
march, the distance necessarily inconsiderable, she 
found water, and the succeeding day some wild 
fruit and fresh eggs, of what bird she koew not, 
but which, by her description, 1 conjecture to have 
been a species of partridge. These with the 
greatest dithculty was she enabled to swallow, the 
oesophagus, owing to the want of aliment, having 
become so much parched and straitened ; but these 
and other food she accidentally met with, sufficed 
to support her skeleton frame. At length, and not 
before it was indispensable, arrived the succour 
designed for her by Providence. 

Were it told in a romance that a female of deli- 
cate habit, accustomed to all the comforts of life, 
had heen precipitated into a river; that, after being 
withdrawn when on the point of drowning, this 
female, the eighth of a party, had penetrated into 
unknown and pathless woods, and travelled in them 
for weeks, not knowing whither she directed her 
steps; that, enduring hunger, thirst, and fatigue 
to very exhaustion, she should have seen her two 
brothers, far more robust than her, a nephew yet 
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a youth, three young women her servants, and a 
young man, the domestic left by the physician 
who had gone on before, all expire by her side, 
and she yet survive ; that, after remaining by their 
corpses two whole days and nights, in a country 
abounding in tigers and numbers of dangerous 
serpents, without once secing any of these animals 
or reptiles, she should afterwards have strength 
to rise, and continue her way, covered with tat- 
ters, through the same pathless wood for eight days 
together tilt she reached the banks of the Bobo- 
nasa, the author would be charged with inconsis- 
tency ; but the historian should paint facts to his 
reader, and this is nothing but the truth. The 
truth of this marvellous tale is attested by original 
letters in my hands, from many missionaries on 
the Amazons, who felt an interest in this event, 
and by other proofs, as will be seen in the sequel 
of this narrative. These misfortunes would have 
been avoided altogether but for the infidelity of 
‘Tristan, but for his neglect, instead of stopping at 
Loreto, of delivering, as instructed, in person, my 
letters to the Superior at Laguna; with this pre- 
caution, on his part, my wife would, as her father 
had done, have found the village of Canelos peo- 
pled with natives, and a canoe ready to convey her 
forward. 

To return, it was on the eighth or ninth day, 
according to Madame Godin, after leaving the 
dreadful scene of the death of her companions, 
that she found herself on the banks of the Bobo- 
nasa. At day-break she heard a noise at about 
two hundred paces from her. Her first emotions, 
which were those of terror, oecasioned her to strike 
into the wood; but, after a moment's reflection, 
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satisfied that nothing worse could possibly befal 
her, than to continue in her present state, and that 
alarm was therefore childish, she proceeded to the 
bank of the river, and perceived two native Ame- 
ricans launching a beat into the stream. It is the 
custom of these people, on their landing to pass 
the night, to draw their canoe either wholly, or 
partially on shore, as a security against accidents ; 
for, should it be left afloat, and the fastening tackle 
break, it would be carried away by the current, 
and leave the sleepers on shore in a truly helpless 
state. The natives, perceiving Madame Godin, 
advanced towards her, on which she conjured 
them to transport her to Andoas. They had been 
driven by the contagion prevalent at Canelos, to 
withdraw with their wives to a hut they had at a 
distance, and were then going to Andoas. They 
received my wife on board with kindness truly 
affectionate, showed every attention to her wants, 
and conducted her to that village. Here she might 
have stopped some days to rest herself and recruit 
her strength, (and well may it be conceived she 
-had great need of rest), but, indignant at the con- 
duct of the missionary at whose mercy she was 
left, and with whom for that reason she was ob- 
liged to dissemble, she resolved on making no stay 
at Andoas, nor would even have stopped a single 
night bad it been possible to avoid it. 

A great revolution in the missions of Spanish 
America dependent upon Lima, Quito, Chareas, 
-and Paraguay, founded and administered by the 
Jesuits, for from one to two centuries, had re- 
cently taken place. An unexpected order from 
the court of Madrid expeHed them from all their 
colleges and imissions; they had in consequence 
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been every where arrested, put on board, and 
transported to the Pope’s dominions. - This event, 
‘however, had occasioned no more disturbance than 
would have done the change of a village-rector. 
In lieu of them, the secular clergy were substitut- 
‘ed, of which class was the individual who officiat- 
ed as missionary at Andoas, an individual whose 
name I wish to banish from my memory. Ma- 
dame Godin, stripped of almost every thing, not 
knowing otherwise how to testify her gratitude to 
the two Americans who had saved her life, took 
‘from her neck two chains of gold, such as are 
usually worn in this country, of about four ounces 
weight, and gave one to each of them, whose ad- 
‘miration at the richness of the present equalled 
that they would have experienced had the heavens 
opened before them; but the missionary, in her 
very presence, took possession of the chains, and 
gave the poor Americans in their room about three — 
or four yards of coarse cotton, such as is manufac- 
tured in the country, and called Tucuyo. Conduct 
thus infamous exasperated my wife to such a de- 
gree, that she instantly demanded a canoe and men, 
and the next day set out for Laguna. <A female 
American at Andaos made a cotton petticoat for 
her, which she sent to pay for immediately on 
reaching Laguna, and which she preserves with 
-eare, with the soles of the shoes of her brethers, 
converted by her into sandals—mournful tokens, 
rendered dear to me as they are to herself !- 

While my wife was yet wandering in the woods, 
her faithful negro, with a party of Americans from 
Andoas, ascended the river. M. R. thinking more 
of his own affairs than forwarding the boat which 
should recal his benefactors to life, scarcely reached 
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Andoas before he departed with iis companion and 
baggage for Omaguas. The negro, on reaching 
the hut where he left his mistress and her bro- 
thers, traced them through the woods, in company 
with his companions, until he came to the spot 
where their corpses laid, already putrid and uncog- 
nizable. At sight of these, persuaded that no one 
had escaped death, the negro and his companions 
returned to the hut, collected what had been left 
there, and again reached at Andoas before my 
wife arrived there. The negro thence repaired to 
M. R. at Omaguas, and delivered to him the pro- 
perty of his mistress. ‘This man was not ignorant 
that M. Grandmaison, who had reached Loreto, 
awaited there with impatience the arrival of his 
children. A letter in my possession even proves 
that my father-in-law, informed that the negro 
Joachim was at Omaguas, advised Tristan to re- 
pair thither and bring him forward; but neither 
Tristan nur M. R. thought fit to satisfy him, and 
so far from complying with his request, M. R., of 
his own accord, sent the negro back to Quito, 
keeping the property he had brought back with 
him. 

“ Yon know, Sir, that Laguna is not. situate on 
the Amazons, but some leagues up the Guallaga, a 
tributary of the former river. Joachim, dismissed 
by M. R., did not in course proceed to Laguna in 
search of his mistress, whom he imagined dead, 
but returned to Quito, and thus have we lost his 
services.’ You will certamly be far from guessing 
the excuse of M. R. for sending away a faithful 
servant, who was so much wanted by us. “ [ 
was afraid,” said he in answer to this inquiry, 
“that he would murder me, "= What, ” replied 
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1, “ could have given birth to a suspicion of such 
intention in a man whose zeal and fidelity were so 
well known to you, and with. whom you so long 
had travelled? If you apprehended he might dis- 
like you, from imputing the death of his mistress 
to your negligence, what prevented your sending 
him forward to M. Grandmaison, who exacted this 
of you, and who was so nigh at hand? At least, 
what hindered your putting him in prison? You 
lodged with the governor of Omaguas, who would 
readily have complied, had you made him such a 
request. ” 

In the mean time, Madame Godin, with the 
canoe and crew from Andoas, had reached Lagu- 
na, where they were received with the greatest 
politeness by Dr Romero, the new chief of the 
missions, who, by his kind treatment during six 
weeks that she remained with him, did much to- 
wards reestablishing her health, but too much im- 
paired, and making her forget her misfortunes. 
The first care of this respectable character was, to 
forward an express to the governor of .Omaguas, 
to inform him of the arrival of Madame Godin, 
and the languid state of her health. Upon. this 
intelligence, M. R. could do no less, having. pro- 
mised to render her his services, than hasten to 
join her, bringing with him four silver dishes, a 
silver saucepan, a velvet petticoat, one of Persiana, 
ind one of taffety, some linen, and other trifles, 
belonging to her brothers as well as herself; add- 
ing, that all the rest were rotten, forgetting that 
bracelets, snuff-boxes, and rosaries of gold, and 
ear-rings set with emeralds, were not subjact to 
rottenness, any more than various other effects. 
“ Had you, said Madame Godin, “ had you 
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brought back my negro, I should have learnt from 
him what he had done with my property found in 
the hut. But of whom, respecting it, am I now 
to inquire? Go your ways, Sir; it is impossible 
that I can ever forget that, to you, I owe all my 
misfortunes and all my losses ; manage hencefor- 
ward as you may, I am determined you shall 
make no part of my company.” My wife had 
but too much reason on her side, but the interces- 
sions of M. Romero, to whom she could refuse 
nothing, and who represented to her that, if she 
abandoned M.R., his condition would be deplora- 
ble, at length overcame her repugnance, and in- 
duced her to consent he should yet continue with 
her. 

When Madame Godin was somewhat recover- 
ed, M. Romero wrote to M. Grandmaison, in- 
forming him that she was out of danger, and re- 
questing him to despatch Tristan to accompany her 
to the Portuguese vessel. He likewise wrote to 
the governor, acquainting him that he had repre- 
sented to Madame Godin, whose courage and pie- 
ty he could never sufficiently admire, that she was 
yet merely at the beginning of a long and tedious 
voyage ; and that, though she had already travelled 
upwards of four hundred leagues, she had yet four 
or five times that distance to pass before she reach- 
ed Cayenne ; that, but just relieved from the perils 
of death, she was about to incur fresh danger ; 
concluding with offering, if she chose to return, to 
cause her to be escorted back in perfect security 
to her residence of Ricbamba. To these he added, 
that Madame Godin replied, “ She was surprised 
at his proposals ; that the Almighty had preserved 
her when alone amid perils in which all her: for- 
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‘mer companions had perished ; that the first of her 
wishes was to rejoin her husband ; that for this 
purpose she had begun her journey ; and, were she 
to cease to prosecute her intention, that she should 
‘esteem herself guilty of counteracting the views of 
Providence, and render useless the assistance she 
-had received from her two dear Americans and 
their wives, as well as all the kindness for which 
-she was indebted to him, and for which God alone 
-could recompense them.” My wife was ever dear 
to.me, but sentiments like these add veneration to 
tenderness.. ‘Tristan failing to arrive when ex- 
_pected, M. Romero, wearied with waiting for him 
din vain, equipped a canoe, and gave directions for 
the transport of Madame Godin, without halting 
‘any where, to the Portuguese vessel. . Then it 
was that the governor of Omaguas, knowing of her 
“coming, and that she was to stop no where by the 
‘way, despatched a canoe to met her, loaded with 
refreshments. 

The Portuguese commander, M. de Rebello, 
hearing of her approach, fitted out a pirogue, com- 
-‘manded by two of his men, and stored with pro- 
‘visions, to meet her, which they did at the village 
of Pevas. This officer, the better to fulfil the -or- 
ders of his master, with great labour, and by doub- 
ling the number of oars, worked his vessel up the 
riyer as high as the mission of Loreto, where he 
received her on board. I learn from her, that 
from that instant till she reached Oyapok, through- 
out a course of. nearly a thousand leagues, she 
‘wanted for nothing to render her comfortable, not 
-even. the nicest delicacies, and such as could not be 
expected in the country ; wine and liquors which 
she never uses, fish,- game, &c. were supplied by 
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two canoes which preceded the galliot. The ga- 
vernor of Para, moreover, had sent orders to the 
chief part of the stages at which they had to halt, 
with additional refreshments. 

I forgot to mention, that the sufferings of my 
wife were not at an end, and that one of her 
thumbs was in a very bad state, owing to its being 
wounded by thorns in the wood, which had nat 
yet been extricated, and which had not only occa- 
casioned an abscess, but had injured the tendon 
and even the bone itself. It was proposed to take 
off the thumb, but, by dint of care and fermenta- 
tions, she had only the pain to undergo occasioned 
by the extraction of two splinters at San Pablo, 
but she entirely lost the use of the tendon. The 
galliot continued its course to the fortress of Cu- 
Tupa about sixty leagues above Para. M. de 
Martel, knight of the Order of Christ, and major 
of the garrison of Para, arrived there the succeed- 
ing day, by order of the governor, to take com- 
mand of the galliot, and conduct Madame Godin 
to Fort Oyapok. A little beyond the mouth of 
the river, at a spot off the coast where the currents 
are very violent, he lost one of his anchors ; and as 
it would have been imprudent to venture with only 
one, he sent a boat to Oyapok, to seek assistance, 
which was immediately forwarded. Hearing by 
this means of the approach of Madame Godin, I 
left Qyapok on board a galliot belonging to me, in 
view of meeting her; and, on the fourth day of 
my departure, fell in with her vessel opposite to 
Mayacare. On board this vessel, after twenty 
Years’ absence, and a long endurance on either side 
of alarms and misfortunes, I again met with a che- 
rished wife, whom I had almost given over every 
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hope of seeing again. In her embraces | forzct 
the loss of the fruits of our union, nay, I even con- 
gratulated myself on their premature death, as it 
saved them from the dreadful fate which befel 
their uncle in the wood of Canelos beneath their 
mother’s eye, who certainly could never have sur- 
vived the sight. We anchored at Oyapok the 22d 
July 1770. I found in M. Murtel an officer as 
much distinguished by his acquirements as by his 
prepossessing exterior. He has acquaintance with 
most of the languages of Europe, is an excellent 
Latinist, and well calculated to shine on a more 
extensive scene than Para. Tle is a descendant 
of the illustrious French family of similar name. I 
had the pleasure of his company for a fortnight at 
Oyapok, whither M. de Fiedmont, governor cf 
Cayenne, whom the commandant of Oyapok, ad- 
vised of his arrival by express, inimediately des- 
patched in a boat with refreshments. We caused tlie 
Portuguese vessel to undergo a repair, which it much 
wanted, and refitted it with sails to enable it to 
stem the currents on its return. The commandant 
of Oyapok gave M. Martel, moreover, a coast- 
pilot, to accompany him to the frontiers. [ offered 
tu’ go so far as his consort on board my galliot, 
but he would suffer me to proceed no farther than 
Cape D'Orange. I took my leave of him with 
those feelings which the polite attention and noble 
behaviour of that officer and his generous nation 
were so well calculated to inspire in me, as well 
as my wife, a conduct on the part of either, which 
I was led to expect from what I had individually 
experienced on my former voyage. | 

[ should previously have told you that, when [ 
descended the Amazons in 1749, with no other 
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recommendation to the notice of the Portuguese 

than arose from the remembrance of the intimation 

afforded by you in 1743, that one of the com- 
panions of your travels would follow the same 
way, [ was received in all the Portuguese settle- 
ments, by the missionaries and commandants of 
the forts, with the utmost courtesy. On passing 
San Pablo I purchased a canoe, in whtich I de- 
scended the river to Fort Curupa, whence I wrote 
to the governor of Grand Para, M. Vrancis Men- 
doza Gorjad, to acquaint him of my arrival, and 
beg permission of sailing from Curupa to Cayenne, 
whither I intended to repair direct. He favoured ine 
with so polite an answer, that I made no hesitation 
of quitting my intended cruise and taking a longer, 
in order to thank him and pay him my respects. 
He received me with open arms, and insisted on 
my making his house and table my own during a 
week that I stopped with him; nor would he suf- 
fer me to depart before he set off himself for St. 

Louis de Marinhan, whither he was about to go 
on his circuit. After his departure, I remounted 
the river to Curupa with my canoe, escorted by 
one of greater dimensions, sent with me by the 
commandant of that fort on my voyage to Para, a 
city which, as you have justly remarked, stands on 
a large river, considered, but i impr operly, the right 
arm of the Amazons, as the river of Para merely 
communicates with the Amazons by a channel 
hollowed by the tides, and called Tagipuru. At: 
Curupa I found waiting for me, by order of the 
governor of Para, a large pirogue of fourteen oars, 
commanded by a serjeant of the garrison, and des- 
tined to carry me to Cayenne, whither I repaired 
by Macapa, coasting along the left of the Amazone 
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to its mouth, without, like you, making tour of the 
great island of Joanes, or Marajo. After similar 
courtesies, unprovoked by express recommenda- 
tions, what had I not to expect, seeing his Most 
Faithful Majesty had condescended to issue pre- 
cise orders to expedite a vessel to the very fron- 
tiers of his dominions, for the purpose of receiving 
my family on board, and transporting it to Cayenne ? 

To resume my narrative.——-After taking leave of 
M. de Martel off Cape D’Orange with those re- 
ciprocal salutes common with sailors, I returned to 
Oyapok, and thence to Cayenne. 

Here I was engaged in a lawsuit. Tristan de- 
manded of me the wages I had promised han of 
sixty livres per month. I offered to pay him for 
eighteen mouths, the utmost time the voyage could 
have required, had he strictly followed his instruc- 
tions, The sentence pronounced by the superior 
council of Cayenne condemned him to render me 
an account of from seven to eight thousand franks, 
the value of etlects I had committed to his care, 
deducting one thousand and eighty tor the eighteen 
months’s salary I had offered him ; but the wretch, 
after dealing pane with me as he had 
dove, after causing the death of eight persons, in- 
cluding the American who was drowned, and all 
the misfortunes which befel my wife; iu short, 
alter dissipating the whole of the effects I had in- 
trusted with him, proved insolvent; and, for my 
part, I judged it unnecessary to augment. the losses 
JT had: already sustained by having to support him 
in prison. 

I conceive, Sir, that I have now complied to 
the full with your request. The narrative T have 
given, by recalling the mourntul scenes I have de- 
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picted, has cost me infinite anguish. The lawsnit 
with Tristan, and the illness of my wife on reach- 
ing Cayenne, a consequence but too natural of the 
sufferings she had undergone, did not admit of my 
venturing to expose her earlier than the present 
year (17 73), to so long a voyage by sea. At pre- 
sent she is, with her father, in the midst of my 
family, by whom they have been tenderly received. 

M. de Grandmaison had originally no intention of 
proceeding to France, but merely meant, by his 
voyage, to see his daughter safe on board the Por- 
tuguese vessel ; but finding old age creep on apace, 
anid penetrated with the most lively grief at the 
intelligence of the sad death of his children, he a- 
bandoned all, and embarked with her, trusting the 
care of his property to his other son-in-law, M. 

Savula, who resides at Riobamba. For my wife, 
however solicitous all about her to enliven her 
spirits, she is constantly subject to melancholy, 
her horrible misfortunes being ever present to her 
imagination. How much did it cost me to obtain 
from her the relations requisite for the judges in 
the course of my lawsuit! I can even readily 
conceive that, from delicacy, she has abstained 
from entering into many details, the remembrance 
of which she was anxious to lose, and which, known, 
could but add to the pain I feel. Nay she was 
even anxious that I should not prosecute Tristan, 
compassionating even that wretch ; thus following 
the gentle impulse of a heart inspired with the purest 
benevolence, and the genuine principles of religion ! 


THE END. 


Printed hy the Heirs 
of 1. Willison. 
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